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“Not a book of today, or yesterday,” says the Chicago Evening Post, 
“But one which every person who wishes to be well-informed will be 
required to read.” Charles Willis Thompson says, “written with blaz- 
ing frankness and dealing with everything that has happened on the 
European continent in a generation.” 
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asion. “If it is in the power of books to influence human affairs, 
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-A. L. Gardiner, Saturday Review. “Surely the most interesting 
volumes of this century.”—London Daily Chronicle. 
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The Imitationists 


\ \ Y HAT is there in the experiences of con- 
fused and incoherent living that so many 
novelists insist on making books about it? 

Why do the novels that critics most discuss so in- 

variably deal with boredom, failure, adultery, dis- 

ease, sordid adventure, and the tawdry outcome of 
greed, passion, or disability? What perverse spirit 
has driven the most comfortable nations of the 
modern world into praising, even when they do 
not read, those painfully accurate word photo- 
graphs of all that their populations most dislike? 

The romantic writer, who pleases the millions, 

may make his fortune, but it is the realist who is 

called “master.” A Walter Scott today might be 
kept to the literary underworld of the movies, his 
name scarcely mentioned in_ seridus literary 


journals, 
And it is not even realism, as the word has al- 


ways been understood, which is in highest critical 
favor at the moment, but what the French call 
naturalism, which may be more accurately named 
imitationism. Realism is the result of a mood 
and an attitude, and by no means requires the 
meticulous reproduction of every smell, sound, and 
impression of current life which is in vogue. The 
books of Dreiser, Joyce, Wells, Lewis, Virginia 
Woolf, for example, or the just published “Man- 
hattan Transfer” of John Dos Passos, are in their 
most characteristic aspect careful imitations of the 
contemporary scene where the attempt is not so 
much to represent as to duplicate, and where praise 
goes to the transcript rather than to moral inter- 
pretation, or even significance. To say that these 
books are realistic is not to define their content: 
it is their faithful portrayal of appearances as our 
senses record them which distinguishes them. They 
are studies of the senses, scientifically conducted. 
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Whatever may be true of the rest of the world, 
we in America are at a stage where such books 
do have their significance, and are important. We 
have made. history too fast to be ready for pro- 
found interpretative literature. Writers who try 
to be profound about America are likely to emerge 
from their profundities (and this was true even 
of Whitman) only to discover that we have 
passed on into another era. We must, in fact, 
discover our own significance from such honest 
pictures of ourselves as may be presented, and it is 
not necessary for a skilful imitator of the life 
about him to be profound in order to give us 
something deep to think over in his book. 

Tolstoy’s “War and Peace,” as someone has 
said, is a profound book although Tolstoy was by 
no means profound when he wrote it. His imita- 
tion of actual war leads to profound interpreta- 
tions. One suspects that the significance of “Bab- 
bitt” goes deeper than Mr. Lewis himself has 
plumbed. He has a man and a scene truly set 
forth in that book which better philosophers than 
he will make much of. The vivid, broken, jan- 
gling New York of “Manhattan Transfer,” while 
true only to an aspect, and that a youthful one, 
has far more significance than its apparent philos- 
ophy of futility and confusion. ‘The imitationist, 
if he is an honest and skilful one, writes books 
that are wiser than he is. If that seems a paradox, 
consider that the history of a nation is implied in 
the day’s life of an individual, and an imagina- 
tive selection of episode and a vivid re-creation of 


High Passage 


By Tuomas Hornssy FErRRIL 


HAT pure coincidences were the day 
the bee 
Crossed the black river and came floating 
further West: 
An old man felt no symbol streaming o’er his head, 
But crushing English roses in his hunting vest 
As if the flowers were there, spoke to his dusty son 
Of this and that which he had written in his will, 
And prattled on of England ’til the weary boy 
Grew fearful of what lay behind each westering 
hill, 
And watched horizons bobbing through the oxen 
horns, 
Like circles screwed against his own identity, 
Which thundered in his ears and through the 
wagon wheels 
To roar beneath the silent passage of a bee. 


The day the bee flew further West a Blackfoot 
girl 

Laughed when her mother, mumbling of a buffalo 
bull, 

Told of a maid that once a bull had wooed away; 

Also that day a Ute boy topped a brown armful 

Of wood with a gnarled snow-snake of the winter 
games, 

Which now, in summer calm, could kindle eve- 
ning fire; 

So twilight fell across the world under the bee, 

Whose flight sang down to peace, and while the 
moon rose higher, 

The nodding prairie drowsed, for still unmeasured 
miles 

Lay silent in the grass between the fires of those 

Who trusting bulls would learn to fear a bee, 

And lonely men remembering a droning rose. 
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the sensations of living may provide a document 
that actually contains more than the maker thereof 
will ever understand, 

Hence the partiality of American critics toward 
books that seldom are pleasing and which never 
help the reader to escape from the oppressive re- 
ality about him. ‘They are the modern substitute 
for the finality of epic and drama, and the novel 
of the older, more definitive sort. It is as if the 
authors, carried themselves on the rapid stream of 
change and confusion, had said: We do not know 
what this hustle and bustle ultimately means, or 
indeed whether it is progress or regress, but here 
at least are studies, shrewdly contrived, of life as 
it felt and seemed and was to us, 


Time, Tides, and Taste 


By Joun GatswortHy 


HE tides of taste flow and ebb and flow 

again, and works of “genius” and “art” 

pop in and out of fashion like little men 
on old-time clocks. A watcher, even in one brief 
generation, acquires a wholesome cynicism, eyes 
dog-wise the criticism of the day, the cults of the 
clever, the enthusiasms of the young. He learns 
that experiment and achievement are not quite 
interchangeable terms. ‘The shortness of life and 
the length of art are to him increasingly appar- 
ent, and he has come to mistrust the inveterate 
cockeyedness of the literary man. 

Save as museum pieces in the unvisited rooms of 
the Past, how very few books live! In the whole 
range of English literature down to 1800, who, 
except by professors and their pupils as part of 
education, is widely read? Shakespeare. Save for 
some dozen or so still well-thumbed volumes, the 
others—even Chaucer, Bunyan, Milton, Dryden, 
Johnson, Defoe, Swift, Fielding, Jeremy Taylor 
—are but venerable names. Of all the great 
English writers, poets and novelists of the nine- 
teenth century, who are now really coram populo? 
Dickens, Stevenson, and Mark Twain; with 
Shelley, Scott, Wordsworth, Jane Austen, Trol- 
lope, and Tennyson, dipped into; and the readers 
of such as Byron, Hawthorne, Thackeray, Poe, the 
Brontés, Marryat, Charles Reade, Browning, 
Blackmore, Artemus Ward, Whitman, Herman 
Melville, confined to a surviving book or two 
apiece. I speak not here of connoisseurs, students, 
or bookworms, but of the reading public at large. 
Even Meredith, Swinburne, Howells, and Henry 
James are passing already from the minds of those 
who read for pastime. Who among the living 
will fare better? None. We shall drift into dusty 
limbo, at best remembered as names, or each by a 
book or two—a “Tess,” an “Esther Waters,” a 
“Mr. Polly,” a “Babbitt,” an “Ethan Frome,” 
an “Old Wives’ Tale,” a “Reynard the Fox.” 
And in the twilight of this reflection, the number 
of “great” books that appear every year, the an- 
nual geniuses, have but a sober hue. The wheel 
turns and they fly off like the powdery dust of 
high summer, 
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In this general certainty of extinction the future 
is not worth considering by writers. We are of 
our day. Lamb-like, we kick our heels in the 
Spring; and, if lucky, are still served with mint 
sauce, instead of current jelly, in the Autumn. 
On the stage, lately, they performed a funny 
skit of the high-kicking dances that adorned Eng- 
lish Gaiety burlesques in the late eighties—a row 
of young women, over-rouged, over-wigged, and 
under-frilled, trying with an intent and solemn 
diligence to reach high heaven with their toes. 
With what utter and expressionless precision their 
legs went up—and up—and up! We remem- 
bered the original and the pleasure it then gave 
us! Dear me! Our taste has changed. 

Yes, the ’Eighties are paved over, and the 
grass grows between; but they were vital while 
they lasted—as vital as these "I'wenties, who must 
themselves become a grass-grown walk. Re- 
member the "Nineties and their Yellow Book— 
how it glittered and it shone—not Solomon in all 
his glory put on so many frills; and where are 
they now? To think that these high-spirited 
*Twenties, with their absolute taste, will be the 
“gone-offs” of the ’Thirties, the “old geysers” of 
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the ’Forties! Professor Einstein, who with such 
careful ceremony, married relativity to a world 
which had in secret always enjoyed it, left to 
zsthetic Youth his cast-off “absolute,” so that— 
if not precisely in unity—they might dwell to- 
gether, decade by decade, unrelated in their own 
estimation to time and tide. 

The first years of this century turned the moon 
were as absolute as these ”Iwenties, 
They met, shook a leg, put out a 

Their elders did not exist—at 


over, too; 
and as clever. 
tongue, and lo! 


least for the moment. There was Hardy! Let us 
see what happened to the poor man. They labelled 
him old-fashioned, and out he went, but—he 


came in again. ‘There was Stevenson, that mere 
Romantic—how many deaths he died on their 
lips! There was Kipling—oh! poor Kipling! 
There was Barrie—a sad case! ‘There was Shaw 
—that shocking journalist. And then those smart 
young “absolutes” lost their innocence, passed into 
relativity, and now are the merest “geysers.” 
There were sucking geniuses in those days, too, but 
they all died young, killed by the innocents who 
followed. Layer on layer the ages lie, each as 
innocent as the one before, and each happy while 
it lasts, under its midnight lamps, putting the Past 
in its place, and that a little lower than its own, 
monopolizing style, and with serene finality pro- 
nouncing: “This is ‘done,’” or “That is drivel.” 
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Those periodic makers of new forms—canon- 
ized and pedestalled by coterie—how little they 
shake the world of letters! They are like novel- 
ists who enter the British House of Commons to 
reform Society, and leave it—oh! so soon—with 
nothing but themselves reformed. You remem- 
ber that Mr. Carlyle who purposed to renovate 
style? Oh! what But when he was 
through, there were only his works and your 
smile. Since then there have been others—this 
decade boasts at least three—and when it passes, 
so will they, clad lightly in a general grin. For 
if anything is certain in the mystery which sur- 
rounds literary survival, it is this: the “precious” 
has precious little chance. Was there anything 
exotic, self-conscious in their day, about the ex- 
pression of any among those who have eluded 
Time so far?) Of Homer, say—if ever Homer 
was—or the Greek dramatists; of Virgil, Horace, 


a to-do! 


Plutarch, Dante, Montaigne, Shakespeare, Cer- 
vantes, Goethe, Tolstoy? These outran no con- 
stables. That is worth a thought before falling 


on our knees in front of the Messieurs Petit- 
maitre or Madame Soubresaut. Calm, unruffled, 
all-absorbing, the main stream of literature flows, 
and makes of each little tributary decade, which 
takes itself for eternity, about as much as a trout 
makes of a single mayfly. 

But the cry of literary Youth: “Crown taste 
in our time, O Lord! We are ‘the goods!’” is 
welcome. Without the two-year-olds, their breed- 
ing, paces, color, trials, performance, the literary 
papers would be starved.’ Lacking discovery of 
new flyers and discovery that old flyers never 
could fly, contemporary criticism could not sing 
with Macheath: 

I sip every flower, 
I change every hour! 

And how amusing it is to watch the wheel 
of criticism turning—to see a Dostoievski displace 
a Turgeniev, a Chekhov displace both; a Dreiser re- 
place a Norris, a Lewis a Dreiser, Un Tel a 
Lewis, a Norris Un Tel; a Proust displace a 
France, and a Joyce replace the Deity! 

Once on a time an English editor in a single 
discharge blew from his mouth every literary name 
alive, and died editorially in the blast. This was 
perhaps the most striking example of time-and- 
trouble-saving in all the history of literature. 
Why spend ten years in sappfng what can be 
blasted in a day without any sapping at all} 
especially when the result is the same in both 
cases! For literary fame—not the brand in 
publishers’ advertisements, nor the bay-leaf grown 
in cafés, but that which clings on, though blasted 
every other decade—is mysteriously entwined with 
public favor, and curiously detached from critical 
pronouncement. Like ivy, it gets slow hold, 
climbs up a writer, spreads in a mass of decora- 
tive leaf, and sometimes chokes the creative life 
out of him. Take the strange case of Conrad, 
who during the first eighteen years of his writing 
life was praised by critics as writers seldom have 











been, yet was hardly known to the public; and 
then, in a quick three years, was covered with 
the leaves of fame. ‘Take the case of Kipling, 
critically acclaimed, critically condemned, again 
acclaimed, again condemned, and strangely famous 
all the time. Contemporary taste sways with 
action and reaction, obeys a dislike of repetition, 
a craving for novelty; follows the talk of the 
most self-conscious literary clique of its day, 
and swims with the tide of worldly circumstance, 
such as a pre-war or an after-war mood; it is 
policed only by a sense of proportion in the gen- 
eral mind, which all the time manages to rescue 
from the ebb and flow of taste, what really 
feeds and amuses it. The mental appetite of 
literary youth changes almost every year; the 
mental appetite of simpler folk remains much the 
same for a generation at least; and certain primal 
food-demands of the mind last down the cen- 
turies: Item, the craving for drama, which is 
satisfied by the telling of a tale; item, the crav- 
ing for seeing yourself and your neighbor repro- 
duced, which is satisfied by the creation of charac- 
ter. ‘The period whose taste gets away from these 
simple demands is found in the long run no 
tributary, however it may have raced and bubbled 
in its own eyes, but just a backwater. 

The present period, very sparkling, unques- 
tionably self-conscious and inclined to proclaim 
its monopoly of cleverness, will contribute, but 
not by virtue of its opinion of itself, nor by 
reason of its extravagant experiments. The 
Forties will not write—nay, nor even the ”Thir- 
ties—in the style of Mr. Dotter and Mrs. Dasher 
of the "I'wenties; the ’Thirties will put in stops 
again, with other old-fashioned aids to the brain, 
such as coherence and an obvious connection be- 
tween words and thought. Violent changes, 
which are “the thing” from time to time, should 
at least be based on practical advantage. ‘Take 
the change in dancing, for example; it has two 
very practical—dare we say?—advantages; it 
causes less perspiration, and establishes closer con- 
But the stopless 


tact between male and female. 
to-day 


and the “bide-a-wee-thorn” writers of 
cause more perspiration and establish a wider space 
between themselves and their readers. ‘They re- 
quire more time and patience; but readers have 
ever less of both. Stopless and Bide-a-wee-thorn 
will end by taking in each other’s washing, and 
with no circle of adorers to see how they do it. 
This indeed is a sure thing. But Stopless and 
Bide-a-wee-thorn, however earnest their own con- 
victions that they are pioneers to a more precious 
future, are mere stunt customers. By them To- 
day will not be judged. No! ‘To-day will count 
because, like most periods, it has some genuine 
creative talent, some real power of telling a tale, 
and some quiet devotion to its job. It will count 
in spite of that proclaimed cleverness which is per- 
haps only speed. ‘The ball flies more lightly— 
the “wickets are faster,” as we say; hit or get 
out is the watchword. But the result? Will 
Time give the palm to the team of to-day over 
the team of ten, twenty, thirty years ago? Maybe 
—for there never were so many players of the 
writing game as now. ‘They jostle up like young 
larch trees planted too close together; and some 
will shoot ahead and be spread for a time, as 
ornamental timber, when the Great Forester 
converts the covert into pit-props. 
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But as to the claim, seemingly implicit in café- 
table talk, that some fresh human faculty has been 
awakened, that there is a real new demand of the 
mind, which the old writers, painters, and com- 
posers cannot satisfy—let us consider! Applause 
now greets a piece of decorative noise such as 
Honegger’s rendering of a locomotive’s progress. 
But even in the time of Bach would not Honeg- 
ger or Stravinsky—provided they escaped incar- 
ceration—have stimulated the eighteenth century 
man by their ingenious noises fully as much as 
the beating of forest drums has always stimulated 
people? Down to quite a short time ago a white man 
who craved for exciting noise, had to repair to 
the Zoos at feeding time, or. hire a man to play 
the bagpipes without actually breaking into a tune. 
Such considerable and not undignified sounds 


were all he could obtain; but his appetite was 
there; all unknowingly he hungered for “Le 
So in literature—the reader 


Sacre du Printemps.” 


down to 1910 was forced to glut his cravings for 
the symptomatic and the well-nigh unintelligible, 
on medical treatises, and the differential calculus; 
now he can take down a novel. Many who went 
about looking at pictures and sculpture in the last 
century, loved also to see cranes at work, engines 
giving off steam, scaffolding at night-time, piles 
of bee-root, and the simple village pump; there 
was a craving within them that pictures and sculp- 
ture did not satisfy—whereas now it is different, 

No, this new faculty and demand is probably 
not at all new. ‘To-day is simply satisfying an 
old craving in a different and more compendious 
fashion. People have been known to affirm that 
the new music, art, literature, are mere noise, 
pattern, and mental exercise; but that is very rude 
and old-fashioned! The new art, music, and 
literature—I speak of their more exotic blossoms 
—satisfy certain emotional or mental desires 
which hitherto could get no food from art. To 
be able to call art that which we used not to 
call art, must surely give us a broader satisfaction, 
or at least put a higher premium on our lower 
cravings. It widens, if it does not heighten, our 
conception of zstheticism, to include among the 
xsthetic, the child, the savage, the mathematician, 
the medical man—very considerable sections of 
the population—hitherto excluded. Probably we 
shall never again let these new zsthetes slip alto- 
gether from the company of the elect—though 
in the ’Thirties and ’Forties we may not place 
them quite so high in the scale of taste. 

Yes, on the whole, we must reject the theory 
of a new faculty in the modern mind, and fall 
back on a simple shift of categories. ‘The human 
being doesn’t change so quickly as all that, but 
labels are always getting swapped around; and in 
that activity to-day is highly active and adven- 
turous, if possibly a little intoxicated and calis- 
thenic. But, to risk a repetition, to-day will be 
remembered for more substantial reasons than its 
cocktails and its calisthenics. And since, in any 
case, like other periods, it must pass, shall it not 
kick as high as it can, while yet living? The cer- 
tainty of decease is an incentive to vitality in the 
well-constituted mind. To be alive and, as Mr. 
Verdant Green used to say, “prou’ title,” is the 
keystone .of philosophy. Let Time do his worst! 
The Twenties do well to defy him. For no 
matter how many candles they burn, judgments 
pronounce, or policies of insurance take out, the 
Old Blighter will have his way with them in the 
end. 


_— —_—-—<—— 


One of the leading things in the book sales 
which began at Sotheby’s in London at the end of 
November was the dispersal of the third and last part 
of the famous collection of letters and documents re- 
lating to Napoleon which was formed by the late 
Lord Crawford and Balcarres. It is very rich in in- 
teresting things and includes scores of Napoleon’s 
letters and battle orders. The series ends, with 
dramatic appropriateness, with a collection of 
papers concerning the last days at St. Helena. 


——— 


~ 

“At eighty years of age Dr. George Saintsbury 
is, I suppose,” says a-writer in the Manchester 
Guardian, “the last. survivor of the group of 
mighty readers and reviewers who, beginning in 
the days when the Saturday Review was still 
young, made the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century a brilliant period in our literary annals. 
Dr. Saintsbury was just over thirty when, giving 
up a head-mastership at Elgin, he came to London 
and started on the twenty years of reviewing 
which he has described in one of the most de- 
lightful of his essays. Then in 1895 he followed 
David Masson in the Chair of English Literature 
at Edinburgh, and held it until 1915, when, with 
vastly augmented knowledge and undiminished 
gusto, he resumed the old trade. 

Making his home in Bath like that other vet- 
eran of Victorian letters Frederic Harrison, Dr. 
Saintsbury has enjoyed an old age of astonishing 
fecundity. His greatest books were written in 
Edinburgh, but those that, with the exception of 
the short histories of English and French litera- 
ture, have captured the larger public have been 
the product of the years after three score and ten. 
The Letter-book, the Cellar-book, and the series 
of Scrap-books alike proclaim Dr. Saintsbury’s 
wonderfully vigorous elderhood.” 





——_= 
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Manhattan at Last! 


MANHATTAN TRANSFER. By Joun Dos 
Passos. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1925. 


$2. 
Reviewed by Srnciair Lewis 


DIDN’T want to review the book; I was off 
for a vacation in Bermuda. Now that I’ve 
read it, still less do I want to because I am 

afraid that Mr. Dos Passos’s ‘Manhattan Trans- 
fer” may veritably be a great book. And I have 
come to hate all the superlatives of book-boosting. 

The professional executioners, like Mr. Canby, 
Mr. Sherman, Mr. Mencken—it is their official 
duty to jerk all the zsthetic criminals off into 
eternity. But we occasional guardians of spiritual 
peace, we are typical militiamen, we hate to quell 
literary strikes and arrest chronic offenders, we 
like only to parade with roses on our muskets, 
cheered by the flappers along the way. Yet violent 
strike duty is really less risky than being benevo- 
lent. 

Nevertheless, I am going to take the risk. 

I wonder whether it may not be true that ““Man- 
hattan Transfer” is a novel of the very first im- 
portance; a book which the idle reader can devour 
yet which the literary analyst must take as pos- 
sibly inaugurating, at long last, the vast and blaz- 
ing dawn we have awaited. It may be the founda- 
tion of a whole new school of novel-writing. Dos 
Passos may be, more than Dreiser, Cather, Herges- 
heimer, Cabell, or Anderson the father of hu- 
manized and living fiction.... not merely for 
America but for the world! 

Just to rub it in, I regard “Manhattan Trans- 
fer” as more important in every way than any- 
thing by Gertrude Stein or Marcel Proust or even 
the great white boar, Mr. Joyce’s “Ulysses.” For 
Mr. Dos Passos can use, and deftly does use, all 
their experimental psychology and style, all their 
revolt against the molds of classic fiction, But the 
difference! Dos Passos is interesting! Their novels 
are treatises on harmony, very scholarly, and con- 
foundedly dull; “Manhattan Transfer” is 
moving symphony itself. 


True, no doubt, that without Joyce et Cie., - 


Dreiser and Gesellschaft, Dos Passos might never 
have been able to devise this channel for the river 
of living life. Perhaps without a Belasco, even 
a Charley Hoyt, O’Neill might never have written 
as he does. But there is no “perhaps” in the ques- 
tion as to whether one prefers “Desire under the 
Elms” to the glib falsities of “The Girl of the 
Golden West.” And for one reader there is 
no question as to whether he prefers the breath- 


less reality of ‘Manhattan Transfer” to the 
laboratory-reports of “Ulysses.” 


In “Manhattan Transfer,” Mr. Dos Passos 
does, really does, what all of us have frequently 
proved could not be done; he presents the panorama, 
the sense, the smell, the sound, the soul, of New 
York. It is a long book—nearly two hundred 
thousand words, no doubt—but almost any other 
novelist would have had to take a million words 
to convey all the personalities and moods which 
here are quite completely expressed. The book 
covers some twenty-five years of the growth and 
decay of not only the hundred or more characters, 
but of the whole mass of the city—the other mil- 
lions of characters whom you feel hauntingly be- 
hind the persons named and chronicled. 

Mr. Dos Passos manages it by omitting the 
tedious transitions from which most of us can 
never escape. He flings the heart of a scene be- 
fore you, ruthlessly casting away the “And so the 
months and seasons went by and Gertrudine re- 
alized that Augustus did not love her” sort of 
plodding whereby most journeymen novelists fa- 
tigue the soul. It is, indeed, the technique of the 
movie, in its flashes, its cut-backs, its speed. 

Large numbers of persons are going to say 
that it is the technique of the movie. But it 
differs from the movie in two somewhat important 
details, It does not deal only with the outsides 
of human beings; and Dos Passos does not use 
the technique to acquire a jazz effect, but because, 
when he has given the complete inwardness of a 
situation, he will not, to make a tale easy to “drool 
out,” go on with the unessentials, 

Dickens, too, expressed the vast London of his 
day, Dickens, too, leapt from one set of characters 


the: 


- 


to another; and I can hear (with all the class- 
room tedium returning, after these twenty years) 
some varnished pedagogue explaining to the four 
select young literary gentlemen and the hen-medic 
whom he always has in for tea on Sunday after- 
noon, that after all, one Mr. Dickens did in his 
untutored way manage to do everything that Mr. 
Dos Passos is alleged to have done. 

Yet with all this, Dickens, who created charac- 
ters more enduring than Dos Passos is likely to 
give us, like Mark Twain and O. Henry, doubted 
his own genius and, straightway after he had built 
immortal reality, apologized for such presumption 
by dragging in page on page of respectable and 
lying hypocrisy. That Dos Passos does not do, 
probably could not do, not for one phrase. ‘There 
is nothing here which is not real, instinct with life 
as we all know it and all veil it; there is not one 
character without corpuscles; not one moment 
when Dos Passos is willing to emblazon his charac- 
ters by the tricks of caricature, which, though they 
are considerably harder to achieve than is believed 
by the layman, yet are pathetically easier than 
authentic revelation of genuine personality. And 
the classic method was—oh, it was rigged! By 
dismal coincidence, Mr. Jones had to be produced 
in the stage-coach at the same time with Mr. 


Smith, so that something very nasty and entertain- ; 


ing might happen. In “Manhattan Transfer,” the 
thirty or forty characters either do not impinge at 
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Illustration by the Author 


From 


“Manhattan Transfer” 


all or do so only naturally. Each thread of story 


is distinct yet all of them proceed together. Aunt 
Tessie McCabe of Benner’s Falls may seem far 
from Croce of Naples, but Aunt Tessie’s nephew 
Winthrop, who is,a lawyer in Omaha, has for 
client a spaghetti importer whose best friend is 
the nephew of Croce. And to just that natural 
degree does Dos Passos intertwine his stories. 
But the thing that really distinguishes Dos 
Passos is not the mechanics of technique. It is 
his passion for the beauty and stir of life—of 
people, of rivers and little hills and tall towers 
by dawn and furnace-kindled dusk. Many wise 
persons will indicate that he is “sordid.” He is 
not! Scarce Keats himself had a more passionate 
and sensitive reaction to beauty in her every guise. 
He does not always express it in breakfast food, 


. easy for the moron to digest; no suave couplets 


are here, nor descriptions of sky-scrapers so neat 
that the Real Estate Sections of the Sunday news- 
papers will beg to reprint them. He deals not in 
photography but in broken color (though never, 
thank Heaven, in Picasso impressionism). But 
there is the City, smell of it, sound of it, harsh 
and stirring sight of it, the churn and crunch of 
littered water between ferry-boat and slip, the 
midnight of skyscrapers where a dot of yellow 
betrays an illicit love or a weary accountant, in- 
sane clamor of subways in the dark, taste of spring 
in the law-haunted park; shriek of cabarets and 
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howl of loneliness in hall bedrooms—a thousand 
divinations of beauty without one slobber of arty 
Beauty-mongering. d 

I am wondering again—I am wondering if this 
may not perhaps be the first book to catch Man- 
hattan. What have we had before, what have we 
had? Whitman? That is not our Manhattan; it 
is a provincial city, near the frontier. Howells, 
Wharton, James? A provincial city near to Bath 
and the vicar’s aunt. Hughes, Fitzgerald, John- 
son, all the magazine reporters of the Jazz Age? 
Foam on the beer! O. Henry? Change Broadway 
to Market Street or State Street in his stories, and 
see whether any one perceives a change. 

But, to return, the real discussion will be as to 
whether Mr. Dos Passos is Sordid and perhaps 
even Indecent. (Dear Lord, and is this to be but 
joking? Who was the mayor of Florence when 
Dante looked at Beatrice? Who was the master 
of the college which kicked out Shelley? ) 

Yes, Mr. Dos Passos will be slated as sordid. 
He alleges that the male persons, properly married, 
owning Buicks and bungalows, sometimes betray 
an interest in wenches who are not allied to them 
by matrimony. He hints that physiological pro- 
cesses continue much as they did in the days of 
Voltaire and M. le Pére Rabelais. He maintains 
that bums on the Bowery often use expletives 
stronger than “By golly.” He even has the nerve 
to imply that college bred journalists sometimes 
split infinitives and bottles of synthetic gin. 

A low fellow! He does not see life as necessar- 
ily approaching the ideals of a Hartford insurance 
agent. He sees it as a roaring, thundering, in- 
calculable, obscene, magnificent glory. 

For whatever John Dos Passos does in this 
book, he finds life, our American life, our Man- 
hattan life, not a pallid and improving affair, but 
the blood and meat of eternal humanity. 

I have, fortunately, one complaint. I see no 
advantage in Mr. Dos Passos’s trick of running 
words together as in a paralyzing German sub- 
stantive; in using such barbarisms as “‘millionwin- 
dowed buildings” or “cabbageleaves.” “Grimydark” 
does certainly give a closer knit impression than 
“Grimy, dark,” but “pepperyfragrance” “tobacco- 
smoke” and “steamboatwhistles” are against God, 
who invented spacing and hyphenation to save the 
eyes. Mr. Dos Passos does not need to call at- 
tention to himself by thus wearing a red tie with 
his dinner clothes. ‘That may be left to the vaude- 
ville intellectuals who, having nothing to say and 
a genius for saying it badly, try to attract bourgeois 
notice—which they so much despise and so much 
desire—by omitting capitals, running words to- 
gether, and using figures in place of letters. It is 
necessary to collate “Manhattan Transfer” with 
the book which introduced Mr. Dos Passos; 
“Three Soldiers.’ To me it seemed lively and 
authentic, to many it was arty and whining— 
whine, whine, whine—the naughty brutal sergeant, 
oh, the nasty fellow! I challenge those who felt 
so to read “Manhattan Transfer.” ‘There is no 
whining here! There is strength. ‘There is the 
strong savor of very life. I met Dos Passos once. 
I have a recollection of lanky vitality and owlish 
spectacles. ‘That was many years ago, and it was 
not till now that I found the feather, the eagle’s 
feather—well, I forget the rest. 





Norway in America 


THE EMIGRANTS. By Jouan Boyer. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by A. G. Jayne. 
New York: The Century Company. 1925. $2. 

Reviewed by ALLEN W. PorTERFIELD 
IVE years ago, Mr. Bojer published a novel 
entitled “Dyrendal,” which was translated 
into English under the more intriguing 
than accurate title of “God and Woman.” One 
of the very best features, though hardly the 
main feature, of this novel was the story of the 

Norwegian who “emigrated” to America in the 

womb of his dishonored mother, who was born 

in Wisconsin, rose to the position of mayor of 

Madison, became the employer of five thousand 

men, the chewer of whole bales of tobacco, and 

the wearer of a gold watch chain so heavy that 
it might have served to tow in a broken-down 
touring car. That “emigrant” returned in time 
to Norway, only to sneer at his father and his 
father’s wife who was not his mother. He 
stayed only a very short while; but he stayed 
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point for those who come to America in “The 
Emigrants,” this new novel is not a sequel to 
“God and Woman.” It is rather a hand-over in 
the better sense. Moved in part by the desire to 
celebrate the hundredth anniversary of the com- 
ing of the “Restauration” with its boat load of 
Norwegians, and in part by the feeling that the 
emigration problem is a fruitful one, Mr. Bojer 
has returned to it in “The Emigrants” and done 
it real if not indeed ultimate and definite justice. 
He obviously came to feel that in “God and 
Woman” he had merely rubbed, and rubbed the 
wrong way at that, a quite great and involved 
subject. The result is “The Emigrants,” a novel 
that is distinctly different from anything Mr. 
Bojer has thus far written, a novel that is almost 
surfeited with thrills, a novel that should do 
much, even in this late age when pioneering is 
about obsolete, to make it clear to prospective 
emigrants that this is a land of opposition as 
well as of opportunity, and that such seemingly 
glorious notions as freedom, democracy, and 
liberty carry with them an obligation to decency 
in action that may be as embarrassing as con- 
ventional subjectship. 

As to the technique of the tale, nothing could 
be simpler. ‘The period covered is from eight 
years previous to the admission into the Union 
of North Dakota, or 1881, to virtually the day 
on which the last line was written: the sons 
of the emigrants fight in the World War. When 
these emigrants arrive in the Northwest, they 
have absolutely nothing but the ground they 
stand on, two oxen, and a wagon the wheels of 
which are grindstones. At the expiration of 
forty-five years, they have everything that would 
be listed in a complete inventory of civilization, 
including an endowed university. This is an 
epic of civilization. 

Mr. Bojer has hurt his case in a few instances 
by his tendency to a platitudinous sort of moral- 
izing. He has also revealed a bit of naiveté— 
it was to be expected—in his descriptions of such 
things as prairie fires, coyotes, and corner saloons. 
But it is much to be doubted whether the “hy- 
ever—and that adverb goes way 


phenate” has 
penetration, 


back—been treated with as 
discrimination, soundness of judgment, and gen- 
uineness of studied vision as have been accorded 


much 


him in “The Emigrants.” 


ae 


A Window in the Wall 


PETER THE CZAR. By Krasunp. Translated 
from the German by Herman George Schef- 
fauer. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1925. 
$2. 


Reviewed by Louis KRONENBERGER 


LABUND’S “Peter the Czar” is like a 

piece of massive metal hammered into 

shape with clean hard blows, It is all 
core, all drama and poetry, rather than narrative 
advanced with dramatic strokes and embellished 
with poetic touches. In the brevity of a hundred 
and fifty pages this German poet, working in 
prose, has set down his version of Russia’s barbaric 
Czar as it pours hot and vital from his brain, 
Whatever may be the true story of Peter the 
Great, Klabund has made his own so decisive. that 
its fictions are likely to supplant the true facts in 
a reader’s mind. To adopt his own words, he has 
cut a window in the great wall behind which 
Russia slept two hundred years ago. He has made 
a story alive in the present and at the same time 
barbaric and legendary with superstition and pri- 
mordial poetry. He works with big slashing 
strokes, and those who choose may cavil at the 
minor imperfections they perceive—his short sen- 
tences, his sensational paragraphing, his sacrifice of 
delicacy for vigor. But they can object to these 
only on abstract grounds, not concrete ones. The 
end achieved here justifies every means. 

If Klabund’s method needs a label, it is roughly 
impressionistic. The novel is made up of many 
swift scenes—staccato dialogues, dynamic pictures, 
heavy-line characterizations. It is in their naked 


directness rather than in their suggestive power 
that these are essential poetry, and the same direct- 
ness gives to the narrative the speed of a projectile. 
Klabund’s Peter is a barbarian of primitive animal 
emotions, never melancholic or cultivated, but 


often inspired by flashes of clear sanity. He wants 
power for himself and empire for Russia. He 
does not plot; he strikes—and is a wise enough 
barbarian to profit by his mistakes. His foes, his 
subjects, his women are treated alike and with 
equal directness) When he wants to get rid of 
an enemy, he hangs him; when he wants a wife, 
he summons the beauties of all his provinces and 
selects Jevdokia; when Katharina wins his favor, 
he sends Jevdokia to a convent. When he con- 
ceives the idea of building Petersburg, he builds it 
at once, though it costs thousands of lives. Kla- 
bund’s Peter is a superman among barbarians. And 
at the summit of his career, in the very hour of 
victory, he succumbs to an amour, contracts dis- 
ease, and dies from it. 

Actual as the story seems, it is seventeenth 
century for all that. A land grows up before us 
peopled and physical. The Russians are lazy 
dreamers uninterested in the magnificent resources 
of their country, untouched by Western Europe, 
serfs and barbarians through preference. Russia 
is overrun by wolves and covered all winter with 
snow. “The summers of the North were blue, 
warm, and light.” Many simple sentences like 
this throw us back into the past, and all the while 
the story races on. In Mr. Scheffauer, Klabund 
has a sympathetic translator who does not drain 
the original of its blood, but makes plain the 
peculiar quality of its achievement. It is an 
achievement good enough to be accepted on the 
author’s own terms of workmanship. 





Honest Romance 


THE CHICKEN-WAGON FAMILY. By 
Barry BeneFIELD. New York: The Century 
Company. 1925. $2. 

Reviewed by WiLitAM RosE BENET 


F WE are behind-hand in reviewing “The 

Chicken-Wagon Family,” we were not be- 

hind-hand in reading it. A past acquaintance 
with the short stories of Mr. Benefield caused us 
to snatch advance sheets of his novel that came 
our way, and we found it one of the easiest of 
books to read. 

We understand that the movie rights of “The 
Chicken-Wagon Family” have brought a good 
price. ‘This is as it should be, if the moving pic- 
tures realize the possibilities of the story and do 
not cheapen it too greatly. It is not a cheap story. 
It is a simple, straightforward, well-wrought nar- 
rative, with romance and sentiment’ well-mixed. 
Its atmospheric conditions are bright and fair, but 
it does not lack for irony or pursuing tragedy. 
And the ending is shrewd and deft. 

For a number of years the few short stories 
of Barry Benefield that emerged from the sparse 
leisure of an exceptionally busy man “in the pub- 
lishing game” have attracted the attention of those 
interested in sincere and striking brief fiction. We 
believe “The Chicken-Wagon Family” to be his 
first novel. In any case it is a success. From the 
moment when the voice of Old Long Emergency 
comes to one’s ear out of the 3 A. M. dimness of 
the city room of The Star, to the moment it 
falters away again into the shadows beyond the 
green-hooded light on the desk of the long trick, 
the story the desk-man tells holds and haunts us. 
The Fippanys and Addie live and breathe. Miss 
Febber is real, The tragedy of her marriage to 
Jim is strongly etched. If circumstance is molded 
to the proportions of a well-rounded tale, why, at 
least, for those who prefer to take their life 
straight, without what they regard as non-essential 
and meretricious ingredients, the final dream of 
the return to Six-A House may remain nothing 
more than the natural sentimental dream of the 
old fellow whose life missed its golden chance for 
happiness. The Postscript Chapter may or may 
not be interpreted as a happy ending. Of course, 
in the Movies, it will be a happy ending, and 
thereby spoil the art of Mr. Benefield’s conclusion. 
There is, however, too much real life in the book 
for the movies wholly to spoil. 

There is, of course, great picturesqueness too, 
in the hegira of the Fippanys from upper Louis- 
iana t> Manhattan, behind the elegant little Span- 
ish mrles, Kit and Luce,—in the finding of Six-A 
House in a hostile city, and the romance enacted 
therein,—in the advent of Miss Febber, her schem- 
ing, and Jim’s sacrifice for which he paid the full 


price,—in the climax under the fiery cross, from 
which the story moves quickly ba¢k to Broadway 
for its end, with Minnie most generously removed 
to happiness by the author, and Jim holding down 
the Long Emergency trick. on the Star still 
haunted by his dreams of Addie. 

The devices by which Benefield develops his tale 
are not new. Yet to stock devices he brings an 
ingenuity of his own, a charm, a simplicity and 
tenderness refreshing in the present day. Addie is, 
of course, the creature of an idyll. She may 
never have been on sea or land. But we are made 
to see her through Jim’s eyes, and she remains an 
endearing phantom. 

“The Chicken-Wagon Family” is very far from 
being a great work of art. It is constructed, on 
the other hand, by a thoroughly capable artisan; 
and it seems to us to have caught that peculiar 
glamour of mixed reality and dream that makes 
for a popular romance. We hope so, at least, be- 
cause we feel it to be a thoroughly honest piece 
of work, a book as beguiling and memorable as 
Charles D. Stewart’s “The Fugitive Blacksmith” 
of several decades ago. 


— 


A Difficult Problem 


TABOO. By Wirspur Dante. STEELE. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1925. $2. 


Reviewed by Lioyp Morris 


HE responsibilities of a novelist toward 

his material are all but inexorable; the 

attempt to escape from them, all but dis- 
astrous. Craftsmanship is skill, not in the eva- 
sion of problems, but in their solution; and the 
problems of the novelist derive no less from the 
logic of his subject than from the character of 
his medium. These critical truisms find a new 
illustration in Mr. Steele’s “Taboo” and, . regret- 
tably, the illustration is impressive. It is im- 
pressive because in this novel Mr. Steele has once 
again demonstrated his possession of many of the 
capabilities by which artistic achievement is deter- 
mined. The incidental excellences of “Taboo” 
emphasize more sharply an essential deficiency 
which debars it from accomplishment. ‘That de- 
ficiency proceeds from the fact that the author 
has been content to substitute, for the obligatory 
solution of his central problem, an_ ineffectual 
evasion of it. 

The extreme difficulty of the problem must be 
admitted, in explanation, though not in_pallia- 
tion of Mr. Steele’s treatment of it. The pro- 
tagonist of his fable has married, in early youth, 
a woman considerably older than himself; she 
has died in childbirth; he has devoted himself 
exclusively to the care of his daughter, and be- 
tween them there exists a passionate affection. 
While he is still short of middle age, his daugh- 
ter reaches maturity. ‘Their intimate association 
continues, and both face the recognition that the 
relation between them is one of passion, rather 
than affection. The theme, therefore, is the 
ancient theme of incest; a theme which, in the 
ancient conception, demanded for its treatment 
the uncompromising, inevitable logic of tragedy. 
The ancient mind was preoccupied with the con- 
sequences of action, not with action _ itself. 
Sophocles postulated the incest of CE£dipus and 
Jocasta as an antecedent event, but concerned him- 


self exclusively with its ultimate consequences 
for the unfortunate pair. The modern mind, 
viewing life from another standpoint, prefers 
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to trace an action from its inception to its imme- 
diate conclusion. From this standpoint the 
theme of incest presents unusual difficulties, for 
it is the act rather than its consequences which 
solicits our attention; the tragedy lies, not in the 
incidence of an inevitable destiny, but in the 
character of an immediate experience. It is from 
this point of view that Mr. Steele presents his 
theme, portraying with convincing, subtle pre- 
cision the psychological experiences produced by 
the situation which he postulates. But he has 
been deficient in resolution and in candor; he has 
refused to solve his situation in terms of its own 
explicit logic. He has preferred to evade the 
problem by resorting to a trick; the protagonist, 
together with the reader, discovers that the girl is 
the child of the dead wife by another man. At 
once the tragic elements of the situation disappear 
in an abrupt declension into unconvincing melo- 
drama. The conflict, which up to this point has 
exhibited moral significance, suddenly collapses 
into the negligible problem of whether these two 
possess sufficient fortitude to defy an ubiquitous 
Mrs. Grundy who, having previously known them 
as father and child, will refuse to accept them 
as lover and mistress or husband and wife. By 
thus shifting his ground and evading the central 
problem of his subject, the author destroys its 
essential significance and its emotional import. 
The evasion is ineffectual; more importantly, it 
is invalidating. 

Mr. Steele’s irresponsibility toward his material 
is the more regrettable because of his very con- 
siderable resources as a novelist. He possesses an 
adequate control of his medium, and, as a con- 
sequence, the expression of his subject is achieved 
with consistent precision and felicity. His char- 
acters, swayed by intimate and abstruse motives 
which they comprehend but imperfectly, emerge 
lucidly to our perception. The recondite psycho- 
logical experiences to which they submit are repre- 
sented with accuracy, and with a 
notable economy of analysis. The background 
of sea and sky and rocky shore is beautifully 


scrupulous 


rendered. 

But these merits of Mr. Steele’s novel do not 
mitigate its failure. He has written a narrative 
rich in promise, but the promise is unfulfilled. 
He has intervened, as author, to save his charac- 
ters from the commission of a sin, and himself 
from the solution of a problem. ‘The effect of 
this intervention is to deprive his narrative of the 
the tragic mood 


inevitability, the passion, and 


which it so imperatively demands. 


a em 


“An amusing set of letters,” says the Manches- 


ter Guardian, “most of them unpublished, from 
Richardson to one of his lady devotees is coming 
into the saleroom shortly. Richardson’s correspond- 
ent was Lady Echlin, the sister of Lady Brads- 
haigh, who lived near Wigan, and who was the 
high priestess, as it were, of the earnest and en- 
thusiastic women who, in an atmosphere of tea 
and devotion, respectably worshipped the stout and 
sentimental printer of Fleet Street. The late 
Austin Dobson has a, delightful essay about this 
famous Richardson coterie. 

These admirers wrote him endless letters, dis- 
cussing the characters in ‘Clarissa’ and ‘Sir Charles 
Grandison,’ and Richardson replied as endlessly and 
with a sort of serious unction. Lady Echlin 
lamented that Richardson did not reform Lovelace 
and allow him to marry Clarissa, but the artist in 
him very properly revolted against the suggestion. 
‘What an example so to reward a rake so atro- 
cious! How had the moral of my work in that 
case been destroyed!’ 

One gets an impression of the nervous little 
man in his rural Green 
gravely pondering over the efforts of these elegant 
further underline the 


retirement at Parsons 
females to make him still 
They seem to have under- 
everything about Richardson except _ his 

He replies with elaborate compliments 
Even the 


moral of his creations. 
Stood 
genius. 
and carries on a sort of pious flirtation. 
buckram perfections of Sir Charles Grandison 
were not strf enough for these adoring women, 
and there is in the sale a letter which three young 
ladies wrote to him protesting against allowing his 
Christian hero to make mention of the name of 
God as a mere expletive.” 


Rainbows of Imagination 


THUNDER ON THE LEFT. By Curisro- 
PHER Morey. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. 1925. $2. 


Reviewed by LeEonarp Bacon 


R. MORLEY’S novel has all the traits 

that have given him his well deserved 

reputation as an essayist. The gay, if 
occasionally sentimental, humor, the neat epi- 
graphic turn of phrase, and a style which, if not 
always brilliant, is never dull or unelegant, all 
these virtues appear in full measure in “Thunder 
on the Left.” In addition there is in the work 
the thrill which goes with any exploration of the 
unknown imagination when the explorer is a 
man of good faith and good humor. The book 
will certainly be read with pleasure by Mr. Mor- 
ley’s admirers, and may gain him new ones, And 
the faithful will note with satisfaction that their 
cynosure possesses a quality over and above all 
those which I have mentioned, namely a capacity 
to discriminate character and a felicity in ex- 
pressing it which suggest development and increase 
of talent. 

The scheme of the book is ingenious. At a 
birthday party a group of children debate the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of being grown up. 
The boy Martin wishes, as the candles are blown 
out, that he may never grow up. Then the story 
leaps forward twenty years, and we find some of 
the children of the party now more or less middle- 
aged at a week-end holiday, A strange man comes 
among them whom we presently recognize as the 
Martin of the birthday wish. A dissatisfied wife, 
Phyllis Granville, her unsatisfied husband, George, 
Joyce who gave the mouse to Martin all those 
years ago, and to whom George marries his not 
too effective mind, afford the materials of a plot 
which is at times too and at times too 
subtle. Under the influence of the immortal boy, 
rather heavily disguised, the characters including 
the guests and the nursemaid are thrown into 
what has been described as a Peter Panic. But 
all knots are presently resolved, and the story, 
true to the age of relativity, annihilates time and 
returns twenty years to the birthday party leaving 
not a wrack behind. 

Frankly, in the eyes of the reviewer, the book 
is at best a Pyrrhic Victory. In spite of the charm 
and wisdom with which it is written, it somehow 
manages to be neither whimsy nor fantasy. Mr. 
Morley’s whims are gay, luminous, and charming. 
He is most at his ease before an open fire with a 
like-minded companion who can cap quotations 
with him from the pleasant books on the wall, 
and expatiate upon the humors of men. But in 
the wild and uncertain regions of the fantastic 
imagination he has rather the air of a New 
Englander lost in Tropical bush. He does not 
slide between the fronds of the tattacu and the 
cowfoot with the native’s shadow-like grace. He 
plunges where those who are free of the forest 
glide silent as the beasts they track. And_ his 
humor and really sweet sentiment seem a bit 
trivial and pitiful against a psychological back- 
ground which for all the really startling beauty of 
his descriptions has not been satisfactorily indicated. 

The weak element of the story is Martin who 
He is sup- 


obvious 


is enigmatic without being interesting. 
posed to be the puer @ternus and a sort of shadow 
of an aspect of George Granville. But as someone 
remarked to me he is more like the village idiot. 
After all the puer wternus may be the village idiot, 
Mr. Morley tells you that he exercises 


I suppose. 
It is name- 


a nameless charm on the house party. 
less clearly enough, but where is the charm? 

On the other hand the figure of Joyce is real 
Mr. Morley takes heart whenever 
she appears. His insight becomes sharper, his 
phrasing more exquisite and exciting the moment 
her adventures engage his attention. There is 
real subtlety in his tracking of the trouble of her 
spirit—a subtlety completely lacking in the de- 
velopment of the factitious whimsicality of Martin. 

The gulf between the Africa of fantasy and 
the tame and ordered Europe of whimsy is hard 
to cross. Mr. Morley has made a valiant effort 
to find out the strange coast opposite those shores 
he knows so well. 

He has found a wreath of sea-weed from 
a tropic reef. And were they really breakers that 


and beautiful. 


he heard booming when he was furthest South? 
Personally I think they were. 

But it will be in another and a better book 
that Mr. Morley will tell us of his discoveries in 
the continent of fantasy, of camelopards drowsing 
in the mottled shadows, and fiery birds playing in 
the rainbows of the cataracts of the unknown 
imagination, 


—_—._— 


A Matriarchal Utopia 


THE ISLAND OF THE GREAT MOTHER 
or THE MIRACLE OF L’ILE DES DAMES. 
By Geruart HauprmMann. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch—The Viking Press. 1925. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Epwarp Davison 

HERE is a perennial fascination in Utopian 

literature which nothing but the dawn of 

Utopia itself will ever destroy. Now Ger- 
hart Hauptmann, winner of the Nobel Prize, has 
added his name to the succession begun by Plato 
and carried into Europe by the genius of Sir 
Thomas More. “The Island of the Great 
Mother” is a book to compare favorably with the 
very best of Anatole France. Intellectually com- 
plex in conception, imaginatively simple in ex- 
ecution, imaginatively translated into English by 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Muir (who have no finer 
feather to show in their literary bonnets), it fur- 
nishes the finest of all modern jokes at the ex- 
pense of feminism. For all the 
Hauptmann’s irony his book is not offensive. The 
most ardent feminist might take pleasure in fall- 
ing beneath his disguised lash. For 
intellectual 


fierceness of 


there is a 
humane benevolence and tolerance in 
the satire which already has appeared in similar 
The satire is not blunted 
contrary it 
sharpens in proportion to their appearance. The 
author is not a fiery thinker among the icebergs 
of human theories, social or intellectual, but a 
mellowed observer, fed by tradition and experi- 


literature in the past. 


by these unusual elements: on the 


ence which help him to translate his visions into 
literature with the brand of permanence .upon it. 
His subject is not of an age, but for all time. 

A hundred women, nearly. ail mature and edu- 
cated, some of them particularly well-educated, 
are shipwrecked in the Utopian Archipelago. ‘The 
only male whose 
mother dies in the early pages of the romance, 


survivor is a boy of twelve 
The eldest woman, an artist and philosopher, is 
President and the 
The boy is carefully educated 


elected community begins to 
organize itself. 
and gradually the women on the island (tradi- 
tionally well provided with fruit, live-stock, and 
beauty) settle fairly con- 
tented life. Then one of the women announces 
that she is to bear a child by divine conception. 
The name of the God is Mukalinda. ‘The child, 


a boy, is eventually born and gradually the other 


natural down into a 


women, unable to discover any traces of human 
agency, begin to accept the story. One by one 
Mukalinda visits them until only the President 
and a few of the older and wiser spirits remain 
immune. 

This was the 
growth of men children and the crisis when Man- 
land invades Motherland not be told, 
though, because it is the best part of the book, it 


original miracle. The gradual 


need 


ought to be read: 

This, however, told badly, is all mere fairytale. 
The merit of the book lies rather in the author’s 
running commentary and very closely woven sym- 
bolism, which extends even to the physical con- 
figuration of the Island. 

Similarly Hauptmann’s metaphysical speculations 
and sociological ideas stand out from the body of 
intense and 


recent literature as the work of an 


beautiful mind, It is a pity, almost, that there 1s 
nothing in the book to attract the antagonism of 
the Society for the Supervision of Vice. Lacking 
the advertisement which “Jurgen” received (and it 
is impossible not to compare the superficial charac- 
ter and symbolism of the two books) Hauptmann’s 
masterpiece is not likely to take America by storm. 
The fact that it deserves an even greater success 
than Mr. Cabell’s romance remains, however, indis- 
putable. Mr. and Mrs. Muir have done a fine 
work in making this book available to the non- 


German reader. 
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The Beauty of London 


THE LONDON PERAMBULATOR. By 
JAMEs Bone. Illustrated by Muirhead Bone. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1925. $5. 

Reviewed by HuLBERT FooTNER 
" HEN, more than a year ago, one began 


to hear of a book on London to be writ- 


ten by James Bone, with pictures by 
Muirhead Bone, one’s mouth watered. Well, 
the book has come to hand, and one’s anticipations 
are fulfilled; It is a Book! It has a tang of its 


own; when one thinks of it hereafter, as in think- 


ing of friend a special feeling will rise in the 


mind, It is the result of a happy collaboration 
such as can only take place once in a blue moon. 
The men happen to be brothers; but that is an 
grand fact is that in our day no 


about the 


accident; the 


better man could be found to write 
beauty of London than James Bone; nor, to limn 


Muirhead Bone. 


qualifications are as 


it, a better one than 


The 


known on this side of the ocean as the other; his 


illustrator’s well 


fame was founded on his etchings and drawings 


of London. ‘The author has been the London 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian for 
more than twenty years; and during the whole 
of that time has lived in the Temple. Any 


qualified Londoner will tell you that James Bone 
knows more about “the City” (not in the Stock 
London. As 
it: “He is the 


Exchange sense) than any man in 


a Londoner maliciously expressed 


astonished provincial. He goes about looking 
for the sights we natives never heard of.’ What 
is no less important James Bone can write. He 


is the sublimated newspapermea:.; the reporter plus 


man-of-letters which this country unfortunately, 
seems not to foster. His association with the Guar- 
dian was another happy collaboration. No other 
newspaper, surely, would have encouraged him all 


these years to exploit the color of London, in 


which he so delights. To obtain the best picture 


of London you must read a Manchester paper. 


a J aM & 


This is not a geuide-book of course; it is a better 
guide than a guide book; it is an attempt to render 
the beauty of London. One who has not expe- 
rienced London, or has but fleetingly experienced 
it may smile at the phrase; is not London the 
ugly; 


cities can show 


great wen? Certainly it is sometimes 
dreadfully ug American 

a commoner street than the Strand between Tra- 
falgar Square and Wellington Street; and James 
Bone does not blink it. Just the same, like cer- 


: 
tain ugly women, London simply bowls you over 


ly; few 


with an inexplicable charm. Paris is called a 
beautiful city, and Frenchmen never speak of its 
beauty; they are enamoured of its spirit; while 


London is called an ugly city, and Englishmen’s 


hearts are stirred by its beauty. Englishmen 
rarely attempt to convey the spirit of London; it 
is too amorphous; it escapes them. But James 


Bone comes very near to doing it in his anecdote 
of the cockney recruit. To a Londoner London 
is, well, London! There is nothing to measure 
it by. 

London, like Topsy, just crowed, 
of the present city you can still 
of the little 
country roads radiating to all points like spokes 
The wandering 
thorough fares; 


In be- 


tween them anybody was free to lay off a little 


On the map 


trace the lines 


medizval walled town, with its 


but not so straight as spokes. 


country roads are now the main 


only a few new ones have been laid out. 
street, o1 any width, length, or shape 
that might suit his fancy; sometimes these amateur 


square otf 


streets connected up (with sundry jogs and angles) 
sometimes not. Only a few of the 
London go anywhere in particular; and none of 


streets of 


them match. ‘This results in an unexpectedness 
which is one of the chief elements of London’s 
beauty. 


Smoke 
It coils in the closest cup- 


Another element is smoke. pervades 


London like 1 spirit. 
London houses. You are not aware of 


There 


boards of 
it until you ‘leave London and look back. 
you see it squatting with London in its embrace; 
a black spirit ; 
lovely. Once on a fair 
London without its smoke. It was 
then, too, but its spirit had fled. 


a yellowish; or diaphanous and 
Whit-Monday I saw 


beautiful 


In connection with the smoke, the indefensible 
English climate contributes its quota ‘to London’s 
beauty. Fog (there is a whole National Gallery 
of different fog effects), rain; shining pavements, 
diffracted sunlight, half-lights, and sudden, amaz- 
ing clearness (See Muirhead Bone’s drawing of 
Bloomsbury) combine in ever- 
changing pictures. Confusion, grime, and watery 
vapors! queer components of beauty; but so it is. 
The Londoner vituperates them and loves them. 
One other thing must be added; the extraordinary 
dignity of the English character, which may co- 
exist with the Even the 
horrors-of the Victorian age have dignity. 

It is all set forth in this fine book. The prin- 
cipal fault one can find is that it is not long enough. 
To convey the whole Mr. Bone limits himself to 
presenting little high lights, apparently chosen at 
random, but in reality the result of a canny selec- 
tion. With a subject so vast, it was the only 
method, but it is tantalizing to the reader. ‘The 
book reveals a shy man, with a sly, delightful 
humor. It is written with deep, quiet enjoyment. 
It is astonishing what a lot the author finds to 
say about London which has not been said before. 

I have allowed myself but scant space to speak 
of the pictures. It must be left to another to point 
out their technical excellences; but one who loves 
London may testify to the delight they have given 


the street in 


worst possible taste. 


him. Pictures and text are wedded; each illus- 
trates the other, and both make the book. Finally, 
on the wrapper of the book is to be found a 
fine wood-cut by Stephen Bone, still another 


member of this remarkable clan. 


on —_ - — 


The Good Old Days 


THEM WAS THE DAYS. From El Paso to 
Prohibition. By Owen P. Wurre. New York: 
Minton, Balch & Co. 1925. $3. 

R. OWEN P. WHITE has written a 
delightful book. It is one of those rare 
books which, making no pretense to the 

“literary,” is nevertheless instinct with a natural 

grace of expression. His _ primary impulse in 

writing it seems to have been supplied (as in the 
case of many a good book) by a sort of good- 
humored exasperation. The oldest of El 

Paso, Texas, of American parentage, is provoked 

to scorn by the current style of Southwestern fic- 

Surely nobody has a better right to correct 

be pointed out 


native 


tion. \ 
the novelist than he. It 
though, that the right of primogeniture would 
‘ to him, had he 


may 
have been of very little service 
not also possessed the gift of expression that I 
speak of. 

Having stated in his opening paragraph that 
most of the fiction written about his native coun- 
try is pure bunk, he goes on to tell a story of gun- 
men (old-style), Apaches, greasers, cow-punchers, 
gamblers, painted ladies, cattle-rustlers, and Tex- 
as Rangers which is not so different after all from 
the picture called up in our minds by the novels 
though much more exciting; but there is a dif- 
ference; and it is a difference which makes all the 


difference. The romantic smear is absent from 
Mr. White’s picture; the colors are clear and 
true. This is first-hand stuff, rather than third 


or fourth-hand. 

The old-timers of the West are invariably in- 
cited to ribaldry by Western fiction. Few of them 
can express their ideas so effectively as Mr. White; 
all they can do when certain popular authors are 
; The senti- 
far to 


mentioned is to spit with emphasis. 
ment is the same; and the reason is not 
seck. In a state of society which condoned every 
vice but this one, the practice of hypocrisy was 
sternly discouraged. 

a 4 a 7 a 


Well, if you prefer to take your bad men as 
Paso took their whiskey 
Eastern influ- 


the inhabitants of El 
before they became enervated by 
ences, which is to say straight, here is Mr. White’s 
book. All the elements which contributed to the 
unique fascination of life in the Southwest before 
it became civilized; recklessness, danger, courage, 
sin; the elaborate, derisive ritual of politeness; the 
racy, poetic speech are here; but more sharply 
delineated than in any novel of the Southwest that 
we have read; like freshly-minted coin. 

Mr. White ends his book with a rather sheepish 
shrug of the shoulders, which is characteristic of 


the old-timer (we use old in the Western sense, for 
the author is still comparatively a young man.) 
His words about modern El] Paso cannot but be 
depressing to all who have anything of the old- 
time spirit in them. He struggles to be humorous 
on the subject of playing golf; but it is not so 
funny. He has accepted the change. What else 
could he do? The only consistent old-timer we 
ever knew was the Hudson’s Bay Trader at Fort 
St. John, who, when the first party of land-sur- 
veyors appeared in the neighborhood of his post, 
chucked his job, and disappeared in the direction 
of the Arctic Circle. 


Lively Sketches 


THE LITTLE WORLD. By Sretra Benson, 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1925. $2.50. 


AVE no fears that “The Little World” 

is not interesting and well-written and 

clever and alive. Stella Benson is never, 
in any of these respects, a disappointment; she is 
too expert a journalist to fail the readers who for 
her sake alone will wander through India and 
China, and go across the American continent, and 
touch Africa, and swelter in Aden. She makes 
these wanderings, usually so banal, as absorbing 
expeditions as they could be, and more absorbing 
than probably any other contemporary writer 
could make them. Her publishers are justified 
in saying that she avoids the commonplace and sees 
things in a new and original light. For one thing, 
she is often wise enough not to see things steadily 
and see them whole. In sketches of travel the 
whole of a view or an experience or an exotic 
impression is not likely to be half so attractive 
as a certain few of its details; beyond question 
only a few of the details can be original. Miss 
Benson goes in for these details, for oblique 
views, for undiscovered stances, for personality- 
plus handlings of the situation. She is personal, 
and she is what can best be termed impressionistic. 


es Ss 


At the same time her keen journalistic sense 
prevents her from being tenuous and jerky and 
indeterminate: she is not a creator of the familiar 
variety of - “vignette.” At the Grand Canyon 
she can stop long enough to paint for us, in a 
felicitously altered style, a vivid and appropriate 
picture before particularizing the vision with her 
own experiences and her satiric human contrasts. 
Also, she gives us, however individual the pre- 
sentation, what she actually sees. She has imagina- 
tion, and poetry, and style, and color, and second- 
sight; but in distinction to writers who can meet 
the world of concrete loveliness only with abstract 
descriptions, and the world of beauty only with 
rhapsody, she presents what she actually sees, and 
the reader sees what she presents. This is how she 
conducts one through Yunnan, and Indo-China, 
and Aden, and New Mexico. 


es ss 


Miss Benson has whipped “The Little World” 
together with an abundance of cleverness. Its 
gaily satiric bits, its witty observations, its expert 
garnering of humorous details, make the brine 
salty enough to prevent the possibility of failure 
from other sources. As single specimens, her dis- 
covery of an Annamite with a wrist-watch tat- 
tooed on his arm, or of certain mausoleums of 
the rich that were kept illuminated by night, or 
her saying that “New Orleans is a wet place sur- 
rounded by water” are of no great glitter; but as 
samples of what can be found on nearly every 
page, they vouchsafe the fact that this is neither 
a boring nor an insipid book. It is, as it should 
be, good journalism, for most of it first saw print 
in newspapers and periodicals. Not that Miss 
Benson has not half an eye on the Jiterati, as when 
she calls three young egrets Edith, Osbert, and 
Sacheverell. Of sketches which were born sepa- 
rately, and first printed so, it is not unfair to 
say that even now one will enjoy them best read- 
ing a few at a time. They have about them too 
much of Miss Benson’s personality, and they are 
too much of a geographical pot-pourri, to capti- 
vate at a single sitting. 
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The Significance of Plato 


DIALOGUES OF PLATO. Translated by B. 
Jowetr. Revised Edition. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 5 vols. $25. 

Reviewed by Counr HERMANN KEYSERLING 

Author of “The Travel Diary of a Philosopher” 


HEN I first met that wittiest of French 

philosophers, Gustave Le Bon, he asked 

me: “Do you believe that Napoleon ever 
existed?” and gratified by my bewilderment, he 
went on: “There is a strong probability that he 
did not. Modern research has proved beyond 
doubt that the more witnesses there are of an 
event, the less does it seem possible to ascertain 
what really happened, for almost everybody affirms 
to have seen something different. Now there are 
so very many who pretend to have known or 
heard of Napoleon.” 

At the bottom of Le Bon’s joke is a profound 
truth, and this it was, of course, that he really 
meant to convey: humanity does not recognize 
mere facts as values, and history is, therefore, 
anything but a record of past events. History 
really is a pageant of living symbols. Psycho- 
analysis has shown that no dream ought to be 
taken literally—its facts always are the mere 
outward expression of underlying significance. In 
exactly the same sense humanity remembers from 
the past only such facts as can act as symbols of 
an everlasting present. This is the reason why 
in the early ages only myths were remembered 
at all and why even today every personality of 
importance gradually becomes transmuted, in the 
popular mind, according to the laws of mythology. 

If this is so, there never is any need at all to 
dive into the depths of the past in order to under- 
stand the significance of a great man: his great- 
ness, if permanently recognized, means perma- 
nent significance. 

This leads me to Plato. 
quickly became a myth as he. 
of his disciples and followers interpreted his teach- 
ings in a different way, so much so that the facts 
already appeared obscured a short time after his 
death. A little later his legend developed into 
two complementary opposites. On the one side 
was the image, so often found recorded in sculp- 
ture, of Dionysoplaton, where the philosopher 
appeared fused with the God of reckless vitality; 
on the other hand Plato was chiefly thought of as 
the inventor of so-called platonic love. Later still 
the mast Greek and therefore pagan of thinkers 
became one of the pillars of Christian thought. 
Nor did the mythological transformation stop 
there. In our days we find Walter Pater trans- 
forming Plato into the ancestor of the modern 
art-critic and zsthete, and Paul Natorp into the 
forerunner of latter-day critical philosophy. To 
Natorp Plato’s “idea” is almost identical with the 
modern concept of a natural law. With all 
that, Plato’s writings are there. And they cer- 
tainly do mean something definite, just as every 
living person is something quite definite for him- 
self, whatsoever other people may think. 
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No philosopher ever so 
Almost everyone 


Well, Plato is still alive, and more so than any 
other philosopher in history, just because every- 
body ‘may understand him differently according 
to his own needs. ‘This is the point. No one 
really cares for anybody else than himself. The 
lover of humanity differs from the egotist only in 
this that his own self is a greater and wider entity. 
Poems are being read, because the art of the 
author evokes feelings in the readers which are 
theirs potentially, but which could never become 
conscious without help. Just so Plato has been, 
and always will be read, because the synthesis of 
his personality, his mind, and his art means a 
unique “evoker” of the philosopher in every man. 

Plato is unique firstly, because he is the greatest 
writer among philosophers. Secondly, because he 
is of all thinkers the greatest poet and therefore 
appeals to feeling as much as to thought. Thirdly, 
because he is, among philosophers, the most accom- 
Whosoever reads Jowett’s transla- 
tion of Plato’s works, the best in existence, will 
realize this at once. But even all this would not 
suffice to make of Plato one of the greatest figures 
in history. Plato is able to call to life, as no one 
else can, the philosopher in each and all, because 
he is the most archaic of articulate thinkers. This 


plished san. 


sounds paradoxical, yet it is so. What we call 
archaic in life and art corresponds not to an 
ancient state, but to the state of the child. The 
great outlines of everything are there, on the one 
hand, in the clear form of a sketch, and on the 
other hand, every single thing that may later 
develop is present in the form of a germ. In 
what appears to be simple all possible complexity 
is therefore involved; archaic art is the one all- 
inclusive art. Now in Plato we find foremost the 
general outlines of every possible philosophy in the 
western and modern sense. But in the concrete 
his philosophy represents that vital synthesis of 
thought, feeling, myth, imagination, critique, 
poetry, romance, and simple expression of life, 
which lies on this side of all possible differentia- 
tion; it represents not the ultimate, but the pri- 
mary synthesis; its perfection corresponds to that 
of the child. And what new perfection ever came 
from anything but a new childhood? Whosoever 
understands Plato perfectly, comes into touch with 
the creative child within himself, which, as it 
develops, enables him to look at the world as a 
philosopher himself. 





Catherine the Little 


CATHERINE THE GREAT. By KartHeErine 
AntHony. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1925. $4. 

Reviewed by WiLBuR Cortez ABBOTT 

Harvard University 

HE biographer of Margaret Fuller has 

turned her talents to a figure so different 

from that of the Boston priestess of Tran- 

scendantalism that one may be permitted to wonder 
not only at her versatility but at the catholicity of 
her sympathies. ‘The present volume is described 
by its publisher as a “picture that is historically 
authentic and psychologically sound” written “in 
a sophisticated but sympathetic manner.” It is, 
at any rate, a lively piece of narrative. Its sub- 
ject—to quote the publisher again—“one of the 
most striking egoists among that supremely egoistic 
class, the feminine sovereign,” lends herself to pic- 
turesque biographical writing. The rise of the 
petty German princess to the throne of Russia has 
few parallels in literature since Cinderella, and 
the author makes the most of it. Indeed the early 
part of the volume seems in many ways the best; 
and, like many good stories, it becomes of less 
interest in its later pages. 
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To history, in the sense of an addition to the 
mass of facts and conclusions relating to the past, 
it can hardly be claimed that this book offers much 
of a contribution. Everything in it has, to all 
intents and purposes, been known before. The 
labors of Waliszweski in his “Roman d’une Im- 
pératrice” and its companion volumes have so 
lightened the labors of his successors in the field 
of the biography of Catherine II that it is hardly 
to. be expected that Miss Anthony could go much 
beyond his researches. But his books are now 
some thirty years old, they were written in French, 
they are obviously not at the immediate disposal 
of those into whose hands her work is likely to 
fall, and it would thus seem not inappropriate to 
issue an English account of the Empress, 

The present volume is scarcely to be regarded 
as a history of the life and times of the Empress 
in any large sense. It is rather personal than 
political; and if one reckons the pages which con- 
cern themselves with Catherine’s “lovers” beside 
those which relate to the one thing which makes 
her life of any importance to the world, her share 
in the politics of her time—that is to say if Cath- 
erine is to be considered important not as a rather 
disgusting old woman but as the ruler of a power- 
ful state in a great period of history—he may 
possibly be disappointed. It seems unfortunate to 
one reader at least that the author’s undoubted 
talent for narrative should be expended upon the 
gossipy and far from edifying intrigues of an im- 
moral woman who happened by a curious chance 
of fate to occupy the throne of Rassia, than upon 
the larger issues of the time and the influence 
which she had upon them. That, however, is a 
matter of perspective—and perhaps also of taste, 
concerning which, we are told, there is no dis- 
puting. 


More Page Letters 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WALTER 
H. PAGE. Edited by Burton J. HeEnprick. 
Vol. III. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
1925. 

Reviewed by BarnsrincE Cosy 


HE third volume of the Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page completes this highly 
interesting series. Like its predecessors, vol- 
umes I and II, it reflects great credit upon the 
literary craftsmanship of Mr. Burton Hendrick 
and the book fabricating of Doubleday, Page & 
Company. 

The letters, somewhat sententiously reserved un- 
til the deaths of Mr. Page and President Wilson, 
to whom most are addressed, have the discursive- 
ness, the vivid personal quality, the constant and 
shifting interest which the reading public now 
associates with the work of Mr. Page. He could 
write. ‘There is no question of that and he had 
that combination of journalistic sense and literary 
flavor which is found in the best periodical litera- 
ture. Ample praise has been bestowed upon the 
Page letters in these respects and the final volume 
contains nothing that demands qualification of or 
recession from the highly favorable estimate with 
which the earlier volumes were received. 

The question which now looms upon the horizon 
in estimating this important work is how it will be 
judged from the standpoint of history. As read- 
able and saleable miscellany its position is assured, 
but the point which strikes the reader in the final 
volume is that the letters, interesting as they are, 
were unanswered, It is a uni-lateral correspond- 
ence. Mr. Hendrick on page 259 says: “In the 
whole course of the war, Page received only thir- 
teen letters from Mr. Wilson; several are ex- 


_tremely brief, introducing friends; others, also 


brief, concern merely routine matters. Only oc- 
casionally does the President make any reference 
to public questions, and not once does he discuss 
them in any detail.” 

This tells, if not the whole story, a large part 
of it, and ic brings up that interesting considera- 
tion, the position of a War President with relation 
to his excellent and zealous subordinates who from 
the best of motives wanted to tell him what to do. 
I know something of this phase of the war. I 
saw much of it. I was in close contact with the 
President during some dramatic and critical mo- 
ments in the course of the War. I remember, 
one time in a moment of relaxation, the President 
said to me: “You know, Colby, I have come to 
the conclusion that the chief duty devolving upon 
the President of the United States in war time is 
to keep his shirt on.’ And in the great assemblage 
of the nation’s capacity and experience, which 
was effected regardless of partisan considerations, 
it was amusing to see the wholesale grocer, or the 
leading lawyer, or the foremost steel maker from 
Muskegon, or Ottumwa, or Sedalia, or Kansas 
City, or Denver, or Seattle on receiving an invita- 
tion, ‘or I might say a summons, to put their ex- 
perience and trained capacity at the service of the 
Government, come to Washington. ‘They came 
on the first train. ‘They rushed from the station 
to the hotel with a bustle of importance and with 
that egotism which not only afflicts man, but so 
often explains his success and survival, They felt 
that they had been called none too soon, ‘The call 
was “from country.” Their capabilities, at least 
they fully appreciated. They were going to change 
things in a jiffy. They had the ordinary business 
man’s feelings that government was a mass of red 
They would alter that and 


tape and imbecility. 
But then, 


they would reform it out of hand, 
mirabile dictu, they encountered something,—some- 
thing they had never met before. They ran head 
on into a great, big, immitigable and time built 
face,—“government,” or if you will, call it Wash- 
ington. 

There was a sense of the public hanging over 
Washington,—a sense of public opinion. ‘There 
was the politician’s reaching for support. Washing- 
ton was not a mass of origins. It was a sounding 
board which registered the repercussions of the 
people’s thought. ‘The men in Washingten mo- 
mentarily gripped the thought of the people, but 
the energizing vigor and power of the people’s 
thought had deeper and remoter springs than 
Washington. ‘There was a long period before the 
country was ready for war. ‘There is more to 
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“preparedness” than Plattsburgh camps and massed 
guns and assembled aeroplanes. ‘There is a pre- 
paredness of insight and perception and of resolve 
and of responsibility. That was the field of pre- 
paredness in which the President of the United 
States, almost alone, performed his labors, He 
He did not head a com- 
mobilization of ma- 


master. 
charged with the 
He was drafting and assembling and uni- 


was no drill 
missariat 
terial. 

fying the nation’s spirit and its purpose and those 
deep lying forces of the will that underlay and 
animated the material side of the country’s effort. 
amateur Ambassador,—let me 
very good one. Let it not be 


Page was an 
hasten to add, a 
understood that I speak, in the least degree, in his 
disparagement. But he had read the histories of 
diplomacy. .His conception of an ambassador was 
that of a representative of his sovereign, who in 
turn had the right of free access to the sovereign 
to which he was accredited. This is all very 
It is in accordance with history and tradi- 


pretty. 
of conditions that no 


tion but it is a survival 
longer exist. There was a time when ambassadors 
were sent on sailing ships to their posts. ‘There 
were no telegraph lines to their home capitols, The 
news gathering agencies were unborn. Mr. Page, 
and he is not singular in this respect, had an idea 
that he must acquaint his Chief of State with 
things that were whispered and things that were 
half uttered, with things that were only half re- 
vealed, which happened at the capitol to which 
he had been sent. He did not realize that the 
hundreds of despatches which are daily received 
from the diplomatic and consular agents of the 
United States are far power of the 
Secretarv of State to daily read and digest anc 
that they are turned over to subordinates for the 
purpose of winnowing the occasional and intermit- 


beyond the 


tent grain in the mass of chaff. 
The knowledge of the war’s progress from hour 
the minute and flashed 


reported 
Associated 


upon 
contained in the 


to hour, 
upon the sun, was 
Press reports and those of other organized agencies 
of news collection and distribution. Furthermore, 
Washington in some was the foremost 
capital of the Allied world during the war. The 
best informed Frenchmen and Italians and English- 
men were stationed in Washington. They had 
free access to the President. He knew what he 
He was not groping in the dark. 


respects 


should know. 
He was the busiest man in the world and had no 
more time for ambassadorial miscellanies than he 
had for Macaulay’s Essays or Bagehot’s treéatises 
on public finance. 

Mr. Page 
sensible of it, and while his letters make 
and will fill a comfortable 
their coefficients 


least he was not 
a pretty 


forgot this or at 
legacy niche 
a library, they fell in 
plane of Presidential attention and 


literary 
in many 
far below the 
concern during the war. 

Page had the good fortune, and also the mis- 
fortune to be sent to the Court of St. James. 
There is no foreign office in the world so mature, 
so experienced, with technique so perfect ds the 
British Foreign Office. ‘The Prime Minister of 
England is denied by his very position the 
luxury of principle. When he gets up in the 
morning, the questions that greet him are so multi- 
fold, so various, that all he can do is to hope to 
get through the day without disaster. 

They involve the religious questions of Asia. 
They involve questions of caste in India. They 
involve questions of racial predominance in South 
Africa and then there are a host of minor ques- 
tions arising in the distant longitudes of the Straits 
Settlement, China, Persia, Egypt, to say nothing 
of the highly sensitized local prejudices of the 
Dominions, New Zealand, Australia, and Canada. 
There is the alliance between the transport workers 
and the miners in England, the occupied area of 
Germany, French susceptibilities, Irish susceptibili- 
ties, Asiatic susceptibilities, South American trade, 
Anglo-American solidarity, the English Speaking 
Union and whatnot. If he can retire at night 
and feel that no tower has toppled, no structure 
been razed, no vista closed, no possibility of bene- 
ficial result to the British Empire blocked, he has 


done a good day’s work. And then they have over 


there, the pomp and circumstance and considera- 
tion of ancient and well tried habits and comely 
usages, to which our men are unaccustomed and 
fall ready victims. 

I had occasion during one of the darkest hours 


of the War to visit England on an official mission 
and when I took my leave of the President at 
the White House he said to me: “Now be an 
American. Our men only last about six months 
in England and then they become Anglicized.” 
The President referred to that subtle and encom- 
passing and penetrating charm which is English. 
I think Page fell a victim to it. He took ab- 
solutely the English view of the controversies that 
arose during the War about our neutral rights. 
He saw with the vividness of close proximity the 
great issue of freedom as opposed to autocracy. It 
impaired his intellectual refraction. It distorted 
the angles of his vision. His sincerity is beyond 
question and his popular success in England was 
unmistakable, but he had ceased to be a serviceable 
spokesman of the President or a dependable Am- 
bassador of the United States. 

Hence Colonel House and his unofficial 
Hence the estrangement of Page from the 
President,—and a Presidential silence that was 
considerate but knowing; followed by a course 
that was independent of his Ambassador, but right. 


mis- 
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Hindenburg’s Officer 


THE WAR OF LOST OPPORTUNITIES. 
By GENERAL vON HorrMann. New York: In- 
ternational Publishers. 1925. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Mayor T. H. THomas 

HE appearance of General von Hoffmann’s 

book is interesting first of all as an excep- 

tion to a general rule. English and Amer- 
ican publishers have left severely alone war books 
by subordinate but highly competent German of- 
ficers, venturing only upon general works by more 
eminent figures. As a result our reading public 
has had a surfeit of propaganda and apologia, but 
hardly a taste of the more accurate and matter of 
fact works which have appeared on the Continent 
during the last few years. 

General von Hoffmann’s book, it must be con- 
fessed, belongs only in part to the latter class. The 
“lost opportunities” which provide his rather pre- 
tentious title, prove to be largely a set of some- 
what off-hand personal judgments on the larger 
strategical questions of the war: his method is to 
note the plan adopted in every instance, and then 
to argue that a directly opposite decision would 
have saved the day. This retrospective wisdom is 
a very common quality, and leads to the familiar 
arm-chair strategy by means of which any one 
could have Briefly stated, the 
author’s general thesis is that of an out and out 
“Easterner.” He blames Falkenhayn for not adopt- 
ing the Hindenburg-Ludendorff notions during 
1914 and 1915, while after that the Great Pair 
were to blame for not following his own. This 
whole case rests indirectly on judgments of the sit- 
uation on the Western Front, and as von Hoffman 
was never there his judgment is of little value and 


won the war. 


even of little interest. 

On the other hand, the author’s narrative of 
what actually took place in the East is _first- 
value. Here he was 
as a specialist in 


hand evidence of great 
on his own ground: trained 
Russian affairs, he had a thorough knowledge of 
the Russian army and of the problems to be met 
on the Eastern Front. When war came he was 
senior General Staff Officer to Von Prittwitz 
in East Prussia, and continued in his post under 
Hindenburg. When the latter was given the 
Supreme Command in 1916, von Hoffman suc- 
ceeded Ludendorff as Chief of Staff on the 
Eastern Front. He came into the public eye as 
the military member of the commission which 
forced the peace of Brest on the Bolsheviks; and 
his account of this episode is highly entertaining. 
Von Hoffman opposed the German reply to the 
Russian proposals “because at bottom it was a 
lie”,—and furthermore opposed the whole pro- 
gramme for the annexation of Poland. For this 
Ludendorff turned on him and demanded _ his 
dismissal, but the Kaiser after yielding on Poland 
managed to cover von Hoffmann. 

Von Hoffmann’s frankness puts more than one 
familiar event in the East in quite a new light. 
He states bluntly that von Hutier’s famous attack 
on Riga, which has always been taken as the 
technical inspiration for the offensive of March 
2Ist, proved to be a mere manceuvre. “The 
crossing was effected almost in play. . . . Already 
long before our attack the Russians had evacuated, 


of their own free will, the western part of the 
Riga bridgehead, and they evacuated the remain- 
der with feverish haste when the attack began. . ” 
He revises even more drastically the traditional 
account of Hindenburg-Ludendorff arriving 
(Sheridan’s ride fashion) just in time to turn 
disaster into victory at Tannenberg. Although 
the aged von Prittwitz had lost his nerve and 
actually ordered a retreat behind the Vistula, his 
Staff convinced him that he could not make the 
retreat without first giving battle to Samsonov, 
“Accordingly, orders were given on the evening 
of the 20th (some days before Hindenburg’s 
arrival) which formed the basis of the battle of 
Tannenberg.” Moltke, however, had been notified 
of the first decision but not of the change of plan, 
and promptly relieved Prittwitz. Hindenburg 
arrived to find the Army assembling for battle, 
instead of in full retreat as he expected; he 
approved the orders already issued and carried 
them through. The author does not regret that 
Hindenburg took von Prittwitz’s place, but in 
fairness to the latter he ventures the opinion that 
a victory would have been won at ‘lannenberg 
even if there had been no change of command, 
Much of General von Hoffmann’s text has 
obviously no meaning to his translator; and regu- 
lation military terms of the German original are 
often merely guessed at. At the very start we 
come face to face with the most comic of these 
the process of rendering his full 
name, poor old _ Prittwitz—Generaloberst von 
Prittwitz und Gaffron—is split into two: “the 
Colonel Generals von Prittwitz and Gaffron”— 
and thenceforth referred to in the plural as 
“they”. Evidently the translator jumped to the 
conclusion that on the Eastern front twin Com- 
were a_ special provision of 


blunders: in 


manders-in-Chief 


nature. 
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Drugs and Genius 
GENIUS AND DISASTER. By JEANNETTE 
Marks. New York: The Adelphi Co. 1925. $3. 
Reviewed by Carty RANcK 
ISS JEANNETTE MARKS is Professor 
of English at Mount Holyoke College 
and for many years she has made a close 
study of the psychology of drug addiction. Several 
years ago she contributed a provocative paper to 
the Yale Review in which she attempted to show 
the effects .of drug addiction upon the work of 
Edgar Allan Poe and other writers of genius. 
Now, in “Genius and Disaster’? she elaborates 
her theories regarding the effects of alcoholism and 
drugs upon creative genius and gives the reader 
penetrating studies of Poe, Swinburne, Thomas 
De Quincey, Coleridge, Rossetti, James Thomson, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and Francis Thomp- 
son. 

Let us state at the outset that we are not in 
sympathy with Miss Mark’s views. It is our con- 
viction that all these writers mentioned would 
have written the same sort of literature if their 
daily diet had been peanut butter or milk choco- 
late. ‘They were by nature morbid and moody and 
the fact that their work contains nightmarish 
patches of horror and stark tragedy is no more 
due to drugs than it is to the natural reaction of 
all thoughtful natures to the grim _ relentlessness 
of life. Some of them, it is true, tried to get 
more out of life than there is in it—but does this 
point to opium or alcohol? Surely there is no 
saner writer of English than Thomas Hardy and 
yet his work is packed with the sense of impend- 
ing doom. Every thinking man and woman 
feels the futility of life and its stark tragedy. 
Then how much more poignantly does the drama 
progress for the man of genius who sees with 
clairvoyant vision the end of the play? 

In speaking of James Thomson’s fine poem 
“The City of Dreadful Night”? Miss Marks says: 

Several are the evidences of opium-taking in this great 
poem. ‘That sense not only of the dragging foot of misery 
but of the endlessness of time is one of the mental stig- 
mata of opium addiction. 

Come, come, Miss Marks, this is a bit far- 
fetched! Thomson had a vivid imagination, he 
was keenly sensitive to suffering, and, God knows, 
the poor devil suffered enough, but to say that his 
graphic description of the horrors of insomnia was 
due to opium is no more convincing than to say 
that a newspaperman must be a potential mur- 
derer when he writes a convincing account of 4 
murder. 
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However, whether you agree with Miss Marks’s 
yiews or not, you will find this an exceedingly 
brilliant piece of creative criticism. The book is 
absorbing. It grips the reader’s interest and holds 
it to the last page. Furthermore, it is beautifully 
Miss Marks’s English is sensitive and 
sentient. Her chapter on Edgar Allan Poe is an 
example of sharply etched characterization and 
critical acumen that one must go far to match. 
It is one of the most masterly studies of Poe that 
we have encountered—and the fairest—and its 
English might well serve as a model for writers 
who are striving to lift the language out of the 
slovenly slough into which it appears to have 
fallen. One also feels behind the book a keen 
intelligence and a warm and friendly sympathy 
for all unfortunate children of genius who have 


written. 


strayed afield. 


A Happy Venture 


PUNCH AND JUDY. With an introduction by 
Cuarces H. Granpcenr. Illustrations by 
GrorGE CRUIKsHANK. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Washburn & Thomas. 1925. $1.50. 

Reviewed by RacHEL FIELD 


O COME upon such a little book as this, 

in such gay magenta covers, with “the 

tragical comedy or the comical tragedy” of 
Mr. Punch inside and pictures by George Cruik- 
shank himself, is like finding the legendary straw- 
berries growing in December snows! It almost 
makes up for having had to grow up ourselves 
in a time when Punch and Judy shows were out 
of favor, for here are Mr. Punch and all his 
companions,—alive as only the pen of George 
Cruikshank could make them. In a biographical 
note we learn in the famous illustrator’s own 
words how he and Mr. Payne Collier, publisher 
and transcriber, conceived the idea of immortaliz- 
ing this old friend of their boyhood days; of how 
they discovered an elderly Italian proprietor of 
such a show and induced him to give a special 
performance for their benefit in an Inn yard 
near Drury Lane; and of their own faithful 
setting down of each line and move of the minia- 
ture characters. 


es SF 


As Professor Grandgent points out in his charm- 
ing little introductory note, Mr. Punch is a sort 
of universal Bad Boy, whose appeal is irresistible 
because we see in him all our own repressed 
desires and latent badnesses. "We might also add 
that if a villain is bad enough he may become 
the greatest of heroes, and herein lies another 
reason for Mr. Punch’s popularity! And with 
what zest and bravado and glorious simplicity he 
swaggers forth to meet life! If his wife and 
child annoy him, he promptly and gleefully kills 
them; when a policeman interferes he clubs him 
with ease and efficiency; the hangman who would 
administer justice is soon dangling by his own 
rope; and when at last, after a joyful and over- 
crowded career of crime, the Devil comes to 
claim him, Mr. Punch overthrows even this past 
master of his own art. No wonder that little 
boys, soldiers, tradesmen, Cockney mothers and 
babies in bonnets, hawkers and even an Earl or 
two paused spellbound before such a_ spectacle! 
We feel more than ever resentful at being cheated 
out of a great and satisfying experience by Progress 
or whatever is responsible for the banishment of 
such a penny’s worth of pleasure. But thanks to 
the gorgeously quaint and humorous sketches of 
Cruikshank we can still see the gay and indomi- 
table little hero with his grin and hook nose, his 
peaked cap and his trusty stick; thanks to Mr. 
Collier’s careful transcription, we may also catch 
the echo of his conversation, that curious and 
delectable jargon of profanity, grandiloquence, 
and baby talk, interspersed with snatches of old 
songs and nursery rhymes, and thanks most of all 
to the Publishing House of Washburn and Thomas 
for reviving him again after forty years. We 
may enjoy his antics at the price of a balcony seat, 
minus war tax! 

If this new Firm never publish another volume 
we shall always remember them with grate fulness 
But we hope there are many, many 
more already on their presses, all with as gay 
covers without and as much treasure within. 


for this one, 


YUM 


Two Women Mystics 


TROY PARK. By Eprru Srrwety. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1925. $1.75. 

LAVA LANE. By Nartuatia Crane. New York: 
Thomas Seltzer. 1925. $1.50. 


Reviewed by Louts UNTERMEYER 


O MUCH nonsense has been written about 

Edith Sitwell that the term “mystic” as 

applied to her will occasion both resent- 
ment and skepticism. Yet the appellation will 
surprise only those who cared to see 
through the glassy surface of her work. ‘To these 
skeptical readers, Miss Sitwell will always be the 
artificer of a papier maché universe, a sardonic 
juggler amusing herself in a world where grass 
is shrill as a parakeet and fire furry as a cinna- 
mon bear, where rains hang like wooden stalac- 
tites, where the only music is the metallic chatter 
of the xylophone, and where the creaking air, 
combed seas, and spangled emotions are equally 
automatic. Miss Sitwell’s earlier poetry war- 
ranted at least part of her antagonists’ prejudice; 
even her “Bucolic Comedies” were not free of a 
precocity which sometimes strained itself to the 
point of strangulation. But, even in the most 
bizarre moments, her ironic vigor was—or should 
have been—obvious. In “The Sleeping Beauty” it 
emphasized the poet’s growing concern with the 
pathos of daily frustration; in “Troy Park” her 
occupation with the human drama is apparent to 
anyone who will read the first thirty pages. Here 
man’s hunger for beauty is no longer seen as a 
pitiful play, something between a pointless game 
and a brutal joke, but as an insatiate passion. 
“Troy Park” is, without doubt, the most subjective 
of Miss Sitwell’s volumes. It is, at times, actually 
autobiographical; the first poem reveals the author 
more fully than most self descriptions, “Colonel 
Fantock” is even more definite, and those who 
know her brothers Osbert and Sacheverell will 
have little difficulty identifying them with “Dago- 
bert” and “Peregrine.” 

But Miss Sitwell’s increase in communication 
of the emotions has not dulled her imaginative 
vigor. Her pages sparkle with observations that 
are both fantastic and exact; she speaks of “the 
goat-foot waves,” “a strawberry-fresh wind,” a 
cheek like a pink apple “country-sleek,” “the un- 
attainable brightness of the air,” a land so “austere 
and elegant” that its castle seemed “an arabesque 
in music;” she sees “a limp and helpless breeze” 
among “periwigged and snuffy trees.” No one on 
either side of the Atlantic can surpass her verbal 
effects when she strikes the macabre note. Here, 
in the finale of “The Punch and Judy Show,” is 
the strain played in one of her favorite keys: 


never 


The small wind, sour as unripe grapes, 
Hardens the mind into new shapes, 


And my black hair seems like the frondage 
Feathered life grew when the bondage 


Of earth-sense broke, and music shrilled 
Into new sense that thrilled and killed 


And grew to Love . . . Between the trees, 
(Metallic cranes to lift degrees 


Of feathered life from that below) 


I see a Punch and Judy show. 


And all the green blood in my veins 
Seems jerked up on those trees’ tall cranes, 


Mimics each puppet’s leap and cry, 
Shrills to the Void, hung up on high, 


Limp in bright crackling rags of laughter, 
Ventriloquism following after 


Dictates of strings my ancestors 
Jerk from my memory’s corridors. 


This, it must be conceded by Miss Sitwell’s most 
determined opponents, is metaphysics of a fresh 
if acrid sort. Such couplets permit one to realize 
how the author of the earlier “Wooden Pegasus” 
has happened to write some of the best modern 
nursery rhymes of our day. Differing from the 
more decorous fancies of Walter de la Mare, 
Miss Sitwell’s figures delight in outrageous colors 
and methodically mad handsprings; she discloses 
herself frequently as a Mother Goose who is, at 
the same time, a sober symbolist and an impudent 
futurist. In her mingling of spiritual realities 
and visual distortions, she is the child grown up, 


innocently absurd, absurdly wise, tossing her 
incongruous images in the bewildered air. 
es SF 
If Edith Sitwell is the child grown up, Nathalia 
Crane (age twelve) is the adept grown down. 
To rank Nathalia with Marjorie Fleming and 
other infant prodigies is to stress the precocity of 
her work at the expense of the more elemental 
spirit which informs it; for, though the author 
of “The Janitor’s Boy” and “Lava Lane” is not 
yet in her ’teens, she is—as any half-dozen of her 
more important poems reveal—a mystic. Her 
poem “The Vestal” is already famous as a divina- 
tion which might have been found among the 
papers of Emily Dickinson, while such maivetés 
as “The First Reformer,” “The Making of a 
Saint,” “The Playbox,” and “The Refugee” 
(from the new volume) are equally startling 
intimations. These poems thrill the reader not 
merely because they were somehow written by a 
child but because they exist. How few of our 
most representative poets have packed so much 
intuitive wisdom in four lines as has Nathalia 
in this quatrain: 
DESTINY 

The wind doth wander up and down 

Forever seeking for a crown; 

The rose in stillness on a stem 

Inherits love’s own diadem. 

Not that Nathalia’s poetry is without its blem- 


ishes. ‘Truly a child in her fondness for long 


and unusual words, she is drawn to use such 
curiosa as “blastoderm,” “sindon,” “‘parasang,” 
6¢...? ° ” ¢ 4 4 ei 

cicatrix, ‘gabardine,” ‘‘nullah,”  “‘cincture,” 


where other terms would be not only simpler but 
more exact. ‘These words, embedded in a lan- 
guage that is, for the most part, Nathalia’s own, 
form a queer jumble of childlike speech and 
pedantic archaisms. Considered purely as crafts- 
manship, her verse is a similar mixture; it is by 
turns straightforward and involved, simple in out- 
line but confusing in detail. Her overweening 
love of alliteration mars many of her best pas- 
sages; not even Swinburne has been so lavish in 
the exploitation of his weakness. ‘Thus Nathalia: 

Conquered by confusing quests 

The doves drift down to dine 


The pansies were painted in postures; 
The rover returns to the rose. 


The gloss for the golden guidons. 

But, whether the occasional excesses will grow 
or disappear, this work is, today, something more 
remarkable than a mere phenomenon. None of 
Nathalia’s confréres has expressed deeper implica- 
tions than are recorded in a dozen of her new 
poems, She possesses intuitive wisdom beyond 
accumulated knowledge. What is criticism to say 
in the face of such a fragment as: 

I shall go back to the sea-shell, 
Beginning all over again. 

Back to the heart of the garnet, 
Back to the butterfly’s vein. 


I shall escape all the scholars, 
Giants who chant of belief; 
Pebbles will open their caverns, 
Pastures will call from a leaf. 

What can any reader—especially if he also 
happens to be a writer—do but gasp when con- 
fronted by phrases like “The xons ran like rain,” 
“The fountains jetted slowly in the faith that 
they would last,” “a summer incantation tied the 
shimmer to the trees,” “A planet held the plumb- 
line,” “Your towers turned to torrents, your walls 
waved like a fan” (this refers to Babel), “Find- 
ing the stars in an atom?” These are, it seems to 
me, baffling ultimates. And yet the metaphysical 
Nathalia can be as sweetly simple as her conclud- 


ing poem: 
THE DISCOVERER 


Mystical, sorrowful, stiff and _ still, 
A sparrow stood on a wintry sill. 


The night-wind laden with icy sleet 
Ruffled his feathers and stung his feet, 


But his right eye peered through a window pane 
And visioned the warmth of a June-time lane. 


He saw the lights from a fireplace fall 
Over the patterns on somebody’s wall. 


His heart was thrilled by a paper rose— 
He had found at last where the summer goes. 


Such lines written by a child of twelve may 
prompt a hundred questions. But the poetry of 
“Lava Lane” is its own answer. 
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A Cross Section 
THE ADVENTURES OF AN ILLUSTRA- 
TOR MOSTLY IN FOLLOWING HIS 


AUTHORS IN AMERICA & EUROPE. By 


JosepH PENNELL. Boston: Little, Brown, & 
Co. 1925. $12.50. 


Reviewed by Frank Weitenkampf 


“the most inoffensive 
says 


HIS autobiography of 
and indefensive of mortals” (so he 
himself ) offers a cross section of Jo Pennell 
the man, capable, with an unquenchable love of 
beauty “that most people know nothing of,” self- 
assertive, cantankerous, and—yes—lovable. For 
there is another side to him from the one apparently 
indicated, on the end papers, by his printer’s signa- 
ture “imp.” And he has his moments of doubt: 
“Ropes took to me, as very few people do—or is 
it I who keep people off?” 
He is aware of his merits. 
done what I did;” “knowing more than the whole 
lot put together.” Yet he confesses: “I knew ex- 
I wanted to do, but rarely knew 
could do it, and I never did it as I 
wished.” Or again: “Had I been properly taught 
my craft, I would have been able to do far more 


“T alone could have 


actly what 


whether I 


and far better.” 

His antipathies are aired: G. B. 
Anglo-Saxon race (‘“‘which loves banalities, boorish- 
ness, and buncombe”), Philadelphia, columnists, 
Roosevelt, “the encouragement of art as now prac- 
ticed,” daylight Mrs. Humphry Ward 
(“paragon of dreariness”), the comic strip, pro- 
regions of 


Shaw, the 


saving, 
hibition, tourists in the devastated 
France, art editors of to-day, after-dinner speeches, 
standardizing, boy scouts, “free loafing libraries,” 
ladies’ magazines, architectural restorations, the 
United States (land of humbug, “a race of cock- 
sure imbeciles”), and war, especially the Great 
War. Few of these dislikes would not be shared 
by one or the other—often many others—of his 
He has likes, too: Beardsley, the “near- 
to-Godness” of the Friends’ meeting-house, John 
Van Dyke (“the only critic”), 
Thomas Nast, E. J. Sullivan (to-day “‘no one ca- 
pable save us”), and, of course, Whistler, whose 
Exhilarating 


readers, 


authoritative 


weaknesses are delicately hinted at. 
it all is. You may be amused, annoyed, enraged, 
but you are made to think—if you care to, With 
all this attitude towards the world a sense of humor 
almost boyish will crop up—descriptions of a Rus- 
sian lady in a Pullman car, of Henry James in a 
red undershirt, of the rehearsal of the coronation 
of George V. 

There are interesting sidelights on the history 
of illustration. One wishes for more of this, al- 
though he has told it all. in his “Pen Drawing,” 
for some reproductions of drawings by men—such 
as Brennan, “finest technician of America’”—who, 
with Pennell, made famous that period (in the 
eighties and nineties) of fine pen draughtsmanship 
The author has that period in 
a most seri- 


in this country. 
mind when he writes: “illustration is 
ous, a most important form of art, in which we 
Americans have made a greater international repu- 
tation than in any other.” To-day he finds ““Amer- 
ican illustration is the most contemptible and art- 
less in the world.” He states two facts (“we 
must carry on a tradition” and “art means the 
hardest work in the world”), disregard of which 
is at the root of some conditions which he deplores. 

Many of the people whom Pennell has met pass 
across these pages. Some merely pass; others stay 
long enough for one to get a better look at them. 
What an array! Whitman, C. G. Leland, James, 
Corelli, Wilde, G. W. Cable, E. G. Kennedy, 
C. A. Platt, Conrad, Kennan, Kropotkin (who 
gets no chance to argue while Jo. P. is “telling 
him”), Hewlett, F. Marion Crawford, H. G. 
Wells, Howells, Hamerton, Hop Smith, Timothy 
Cole (pictured with chin whiskers), and A. W. 
Drake, to whose work in the art department of the 
Century Pennell again pays warm and graceful 
tribute. The illustrator’s relations with his 
authors is amusingly illumined. Sometimes we get 
an intimate sketch, as of Ellen Terry rougish be- 
hind the scenes. And there are hints at the charm 


of the social life which centred about the Pennell 
home in London. 

When you have read the description of certain 
sordid and ghastly war business, and the plaint 
wrung from a disgusted and weary soul: “I suffer 
still when I see the old world jazzing on_ its 


ruins,” you rather understand. “All I want is to 
make some record of what was done when the 
world was worth living in.” At the end comes 
the admission: “It is good to have lived, to have 
adventured, to have known, and to remember.” 
And just below is reproduced a photograph of 
Pennell and his life companion at the window 
of their Brooklyn home, looking out on the beauti- 
ful vista of New York harbor, which, dimly 
seen, seems like a promise of beauty unchangeable. 
The slightly stooping figure of the artist has an 
air perhaps a bit resigned, but one feels a spirit of 
steadfast adherence to ideals which actuate the 
finest impulses of this man and his most notable 
achievement as an artist. 
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The Wax Works 


By JoHN FREEMAN 
18th 


Madame ‘Tussaud’s—Perished by Flame, 
March 1925 
(Bartholomew Crump, janitor, died on Maundy 
Thursday, 9th. April 1925, three weeks 


after the burning.) 


- HY are you ‘wandering, Bartholomew, 
so sadly, 
With bony sharp chin plunged into 
your breast, 


And feet shimble-shamble and knees knock-a- 
knocking, 
And fingers a-twitching and eyes never at rest? 


Men all must die, and were you immortal 

That now you look gloomy as tricked out of 
breath? 

Was life all so easy, age so delightful, 

That now so morosely you murmur at death? 


Long ere you died you were dead, Bartholomew, 

And rattled your, thigh-bones in mounting the 
stairs, 

And now like the dead that gloomed at you from 
cases, 

O creaking Effigy! your glassy eye glares. 


Even then, like the dead, your frogged uniform 
covered 

Scarce coérdinate bones and creased parchment- 
like skin; 

You smelt dusty and camphored to keep the moth 
from you, 

And ‘your lungs but half filled and your heart 
heat thin, 


Long ere you died you were dead, and I pitied you. 
Why, then, now you’ve left all the counterfeit 
dead, 
And another in your frogged coat will cry, This 
way, please, 
Why’s your hand shaking, dejected your head?” 
“T know you well, Sir, —” 
“Speak up, I scarce hear you: 
Bless mé, how your tongue hangs” 
“—_Sir, I knqw you well, 
I know you, I say. But O, Sir, have patience. 
"Tis my grief that speaks—O, how shall I tell!” 
“Take your time, Bartholomew —a slice of 
eternity 
Will never be missed, a thousand years is to run 
To twilight, and then five thousand to morning. 
Speak when you’re ready: no—never mind—sit 
down.” 
“Twas untrue that you spoke—how long ere I 
died 
I was like all those dead, mere dust and a smell. 
I'd watched them, talked of them, ay, and listened 
when ; 
One another they whispered; "twas like a low 
bell. 


That goes rolling and returning from stone on 
to stone, 
For one note a hundred, then dying away. 


If I moved their looks followed me, when ie 
rested they rested, 

I was wax to their wax, they were clay to my 
clay. 


And all that is past. Now here am I, lecnelv, 
And like the dust sleeping when no wind stirs, 
And they too are perished and here am I, lonely, 
And no one to pity, for no one cares.” 


“—-Poor silly Bartholomew. They were all 
unreal, 

Dumb figures, mere wax-works, simulacra and 
shows. 


Absurd you should think them alive and articulate, 
And now go lamenting that nobody knows. 


Here in the world of the Shades, undying, 

Here all is simple and soothlike and dimmed— 
Here are King, Pope, Courtier and all Cornality, 
Queens, and supplanters of Queens light-limbed. 


That was Helen paused here but a moment ago, 
And Mary the Scot paced proudly away; 
Lascivious Priests edged after the pair of them, 
And a starry Admiral glittered like day. 


Here, Bartholomew, here’s life indeed, 
Change-defeating and old Death outfacing, 
All as they were and evermore shall be 
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In the ancient habiliment and customed pacing. 


Here’s life, Bartholomew—Life! What more?” 

“_._ There’s none of them here I knew, as I 
knew them. 

The ruddy are pale, the splendid are fallen, 

O, Sir, these are not as the artist once drew them. 


Tis all my grief! O the fire that upwrithed 

Like a snake through the stairway’s lit fissure and 
crept 

On a puffing air, and then like a Dragon, 

A dragonish Death, on the gallery leapt. 





O the smoke that lifted like a thick-leaved tree 
And then like a tree consumed in fierce flame, 
The flame’s congregation that rose up and roared 
And spangled the hall with million gleam. 


The fire froze me, I stiffened like one in a trance. 

Unstirring. I stood, and useless to stir, 

With the drums of the fire on my ears rolling 
loudly 

And the eyes of the fire fixing my eyes with their 
glare.” 


”_You were crazed, Bartholomew, because your 





familiars 
Melted to nourish the flood with their wax. 
*Twas remorse—” 
“OQ, never remorse so bitter. 
*Twas my bones seemed to melt, my thin sinews 


relax. 


twas a moment, maybe ’twas a year, 
twas a dream and I already a ghost, 
saw and I heard as the Judgment Day 
breaking, 

And Archangels summoning the heavenly Host. 


Maybe 
Maybe 
But I 


The trumps and the fire called the sleepers from 
sleep, 

Glass shivered and cracked as the flame lifted its 
tongue. 

They stirred in bewilderment, they cried and I 
hearkened, 

And fain had cried back, but speechless hung.” 

“Twas all but a witchery. In a pagan cavern 

A witch was melting their images slowly, 

And whispering an ancient spell and spinning 

Fatal syllables of a song unholy; 


*T was this, Bartholomew.” 
“_?Twas the Judgment Day 


Rehearsed for warning of all evil livers. 
I heard their cries, I saw them appealing 
With jewelled hands sliding in molten rivers. 


The waning limbs unto other limbs 
Yearned as they melted. The lips that kissed 
The lips that smiled, grew suddenly piteous, 
And famous faces in a crazy twist 
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Slipped into ruin that I could not read, 

While still the Archangels’ shrilly blast 

Echoed, and I awoke from trance or dreaming, 
And fear beset me as I fled then and cast 


All behind in a moment’s mad terror, 

All my old life, forgetting life to be, 

All my old familiars and accustomed faces, 
And fled back to safety and perplexity.” 


“_Why, Bartholomew, you, a lover of beauty? 
You, repining because of beauty past reach? 
You zxsthetical, you, you sentimental, 

You an evangelist with trick of pious speech!” 
“Tt is easy to mock. It was not for beauty, 
Twas. because I had known them! that I loved 

so well. 

Not the beauties only, the brave and the lordly, 
But all those others, they too had a spell. 


Where now is Fred Archer, where is Dan Leno, 
Where’s Horatio Bottomley and General Booth, 
Where’s Bloody Mary and Charles the Second, 


And the Princes slain in the Tower in their youth? 


O, and Napoleon, so marble and grand, 
And Marie Antoinette piteously bright, 
The wise-looking head of calm Robespierre, 
And Marat’s fierce mouth and gaping sight? 


Where now is Neil Cream, where is poor Crippen, 
That died for women; where’s Seddon now? 
Where’s Charlie Peace and Palmer the poisoner, 
And Stinie Morison and Mahon and Lowe; 


And Smith that drowned his wives in a bath, 

And moat-farm Dougal and Southend Read; 

Where’s Mrs. Dyer the baby-farmer, 

That were all hanged or jailed—and now burned 
when dead? 


Where’s Fowler and Milsom, blood-thirsting still, 

That died contending for each other’s life; 

And Burke and Hare, those bloodier hunters, 

And the Mannings hanged* public, husband 
and wife? 


And that French Landru whose eyes flickered at 
me 

Whenever I turned and passed him by? 

—All defaced or utterly melted 

And no one to see and pity, but I.” 


“—-Why, man, they were not all lost, and time 

Must needs have come when you watched them 
no more.” 

“—T know, I know, and ’tis bitter remembering, 

But bitter past bearing to think, No more! 


For O, Sir, I knew them, and often I fancied 
They knew me also and their look was kind. 
Year after year they had heard my slow footstep; 
To me their eyes no longer were blind. 


And things they could say not aloud I could hear, 
And the thoughts I could not utter they knew. 
Ill things they murmured, but some were gentle, 
And some lied still, but some could speak true. 


The proud and the great were as the evil— 
Lonely alike in silentness, 

And any friendly thought that brushed them 
Eased them in their loneliness. 


Now even their images are dissolved, 

The crowds that passed them and I that stayed 
Are gone, and their own presences perished; 
And I that lived on awhile, afraid, 


With dreams that brought them staring at me, 
As they had stared down year after year,— 

I also sickened as if they drew me 

Down to this dark. And I died of fear.” 


Bartholomew, your talk 
morbid; 

Shake off your melancholy, hush that sigh. 

There’s a music, listen!” 


‘ 
‘—Enough, grows 


“Tis that thin piping 
Sharpens the thoughts that will not die.” 


. ‘Witnessed by Herman Melville when he visited England 
tm 1849—‘“a most wonderful, horrible and unspeakable scene.” 
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Fragile: With Care 


HERE are always excellent reasons for 

silence. One worthy reason is that you 

have nothing to say. Another is that what 
you are thinking is too important to be said, or 
would become untrue if uttered. 

The recourse of those who feel they have 
something to say, but desire to avoid the bitterness 
of being understood, has been (ever since A®sop) 
the fable or fantasy. “The importance of any 
fable can be gauged by the area of silence it 
covers. Abraham Lincoln, a very A®sopian per- 
son, could conceal the whole blackness of Civil 
War in an anecdote. 

I have been reproached, and I think justly, for 
having praised some distant fabulists to the neglect 
of those nearer home. ‘Therefore, to avoid the 
capital charge of seeming disinterested, I want to 
say a word about a book by a great poet whose 
work I have long admired; but—as George Moore 
said to Dick Le Gallienne when the latter vented 
his enthusiasm—‘“Very charming of you, my dear 
Richard; but why not in one of the newspapers?” 

I don’t believe that any writer can read Elinor 
Wylie’s “The Venetian Glass Nephew” without 
wanting to communicate with the papers. Haw- 
thorne would have wanted to; and the author of 
“Undine” would have wanted to; and Stevenson 
would have written to Colvin about it. It makes 
me want to visit again that museum of glass 
flowers I once saw at Harvard. It is as beautiful 
and fragile as they. It is a small terrible thing, 
exquisitely done. I am told that it is less import- 
ant than Mrs. Wylie’s “Jennifer Lorn,” but I 
wonder. I have always admired Elinor Wylie’s 
poetry so much that I had been fearful of meeting 
her in fiction. Her poetry has so perfectly the 
distilled merits of fine prose (some will misunder- 
stand this, but not she)—its clear Roman _ non- 
chalance, its instant transfusion into the mind— 
that I was scared about her conduct in a novel. 
Here, I feared, her pent profusion would coagu- 
late. I was wrong. 

“Beneath brocaded petticoats,” Mrs. Wylie says 
of her young Rosalba, “the child’s silk stockings, 
though gossamer and clocked with lace, were 
already obstinately blue.” This was undoubtedly 
the fault of Caterina, Rosalba’s mother, who had 
worn blue garters on a dangerous occasion. But 
the point is that for Mrs. Wylie the blue always 
begins in the hosiery. She is of the salon, and has 
the malicious brevity of all her great sisters, 
whether from Versailles or Hampshire. There is 
not a line in this fable to show it wasn’t written 
a hundred years ago; nor will there be a hundred 
years hence. ‘The friend who persuaded me to 
read the book said “You can finish it in two hours.” 
How she underrated me. I have spent the better 
parts of two days in reconning its delicious felici- 
ties. Only once, in its precious 182 pages, do I 
find what seems the wrong word. Glabrous, I 
insist, is not correct (p. 138) for the tear that 
passed down Carlo’s leather cheek. The cheek 
itself, glabrous perhaps; not the tear. 

The “Venetian Glass Nephew” is a fantasy so 
tenderly ironic that it will probably escape the 
death-knell of unluckier fantasies, the insistent 
demand to know “what it means.” The spun-glass 
Nephew will “mean” something less to the casual 
commuter than (for instance) to Abélard and 
Eloise, who would have read aloud this queer 
spiral of their own disaster, and gazed in wild 
surmise. Another, seeing the flash of blue silk, 
will account it a most merry essay on Papal 
nepotism; or a frolic margin on the crimson folio 
of a certain chevalier. You may read into its 
rather terrible climax, where fire is purged with 
‘fire and pity makes “its intolerable demands,” 
rather more than the author vouches. ‘This is not 
sentimental fantasy, like James Stephens; nor 
witty fantasy, like Stella Benson. It is ironical 
fantasy; the fantasy of despair. Only a great 
poet could have restrained that noiseless and wicked 
humor from quickening into audible satire. Blown 
of molten sand, this bubbly lustre is informed 
with tragic breath. But we are not pelted with 






burrs: the wind moves softly over the hill carrying 
thistledown. 

I saw the other day a copy of “Comus” which 
once belonged to Mr. Alexander Pope. Mr. Pope, 
in his neat caslonesque hand, had written in a 
number of comments. I cannot quote exactly, 
but the gist of his memo on Comus was “There 
are some interesting -lines in this masque with a 
number of lively figures.” What Mr. Pope said 
in public may have been much more quotable by 
Milton’s publisher; but that was his private and 
confirmed settlement. So is it possible for even 
the coolest critic (and Pope was himself something 
of a Venetian Glass Nephew) to underrate noble 
extravagances. 

But I don’t think it is underrating the “Nephew” 
to say that it is a perfect work of art; and carry- 
ing the burdens that any perfection must bear. It 
is so adorably tiny, well-disciplined, iridescent: a 
tear-bottle, a Prince Rupert’s drop, a Borgia ring. 
It must bear the gravest burden of all, of requir- 
ing for the most part a reader capable of it. The 
poet who wrote “Bronze Trumpets and Sea- 
Water” (if you know your “Nets to Catch the 
Wind”) is aware of the limitations of subtlety. 
She knows that California orchardists do not men- 
tion the arsenic in the peach-pit; and that many 
customers, like Virginio and Rosalba, will “hurry 
to a fashionable pastrycook’s to eat whipped cream 
and wafers.” But her gay and méchant fable, 
glazed and twinkling like an agnostic’s Christmas 
tree, should outlive many more urgent things; a 
crystal microcosm, arousing “pity and its intoler- 
able: demands.” It is always the most breakable 
things that we try hardest to safeguard against 
being broken; and I consign this darling trifle 
toward the future, marked Fragile: With Care. 

CHRISTOPHER Morey 


ee 


Weston 


By Marcaret S. Coss 


S I went down to Weston I wore my yellow 
gown, 
And o’er the hills the racing wind loosed 
ali my tresses down. 
I could not bind them close again, they blew about 
my face, 
And Weston such a proper town with every maid 
her place, 
Where naught is dreamed in any heart but nearing 
God in grace. 


I neared the hamlet Weston and I heard the sound- 
ing ring 

Of iron on the anvil and I heard the great smith 
sing 

Of Great Jehovah’s love and power, so strong so 
all complete, 

To keep man’s soul from straying while just across 


the street 
The cobbler and the jointer chimed in with voice 


and beat. 


I walked the streets of Weston and _ stillness 
settled there, 

I knew that all were gazing at my tangled wind- 
blown hair. 

Some whisper seemed to bid all men cease work 
and gaze on me, 

While ’neath the yellow gown my heart beat mad- 
ly, poignantly, 

And rushed the blood across the cheek, a flame that 
all must see! 


The great smith strode out past his door; I offered 
not a smile, 

His mighty strength seemed shaken; he trembled 
all the while, 

I heard the jointer cry “My God!” 
cobbler sigh; 

His hands seemed fierce to touch me; I passed him 
swiftly by, 

And as the flame burned in my cheek, I dared not 
meet his eye. 


I heard the 


I left the town of Weston with bowed and down- 
cast face, 

With all men stil] and staring in that stern and 
proper place. 

But on the hills above the town, I heard borne 
sweet and strong 

The smith’s voice in a triumph, wording an old love 
song, 

While the cobbler and the joir:-i 1a glory chimed 
along. 


ee 
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Amazing Poetry 
4 DRAFT OF XVI. Cantos of Ezra 

Pound for the Beginning of a Long 

Poem Paris: Three Mountains Press. 

1925 $25. 

Reviewed by R. P. BLACKMUR 
T-. IS necessary to emphasize the words 
‘draft” and “beginning” in the title 
printed above. The poem may be taken 

ither as a concluded whole nor as a 
finished part. Nothing ultimate, then, can 
be said; no grand summary, no cathedral 
dismissal or acceptance can be made. 

As they have appeared, whether in books 
or magazines, singly or in small lots, these 
Cantos have met persistent misfortune. 
Where they have been mentioned at all 
they have been accused of unintelligibility, 
even stupidity. Readers refused to tolerate 
such a work. I take it that no poet will 
isk for his poem, whatever its scope ot 
difficulty, toleration of his readers. To 
tolerate is to patronise; and to patronise is 
But where the 
proportional, a 


rrossly to misunderstand. 
prospect of delight is 
poem may demand labor and mental agil- 
ty to any amount. That Mr. Pound’s 
Cantos tax most heavily in both respects 
is at once obvious; it is my experience that 
in the degree the labor and agility were 
willingly supplied, the enjoyment was 
great. 

The subject, the crux, knot, 
the matter, has already been noted sev- 
eral times by Pound, both in verse and 
prose. I quote from Canto XI. 


and nut of 


litteris et de armis, praestantibusque in- 
gents, 

Both of ancient times and our own; books, 
arms, 

And of men of unusual genius, 

Both of ancient times and our own, in 
short the usual subjects 

Of conversation between intelligent men. 

So in a sense this is Pound having a con- 

versation with someone, but doing all the 

talking himself; it is Pound dragging out 

1 half-hundred styles and tongues and cen- 

flavoring it all with a little of 


turies, 
himself. Catcalls and hosannas, hoorahs, 
curses, and benedictions, the image of pure 


form: the sum of words, and the things 
under them taking on a shell of mean- 
ing, 

As in Dante it is the world that is 
given; and the problem is, to order and 
contrast, to assemble the parts of that 
world in a living whole. Dante took ref- 
uge in theology with great effect; find- 
ing a scaffold ready-made and capable of 
any weight. The difference in ultimate 
scope and strength between the “Divine 
Comedy” and the “Cantos” is due per- 
haps precisely to the fact that no such 
elastic convention exists today. 

But it is observable that as Pound re- 
models and adds to his “Cantos,” he more 
nearly approximates such a convention. ‘The 
general rule is apparent. When the sum 
of any kind of material has been thor- 
oughly digested, then any part may be 
set against the whole and thereby judged. 
By successive operations all the parts 
achieve an order. 

a 7 

The value, the effect, of such an order, 
is most evident in Canto VII, which may 
be taken as the centre of the poem. It 
contains im petto the whole. The old 
men under the wall talking (an image 
running through all the Cantos) whirl 
up age after age in their long talk and 
set them all against the present. The 
Canto ends with an invocation to Ales- 
andro de Medici which gathers everything 
in the Cantos, either before or after it, to 
a point. 

What is perhaps the most “solid” 
group (VIII-XI) constructs fifteenth cen- 
tury Italy through the doings of Sigis- 
mundo Pandolfo Malatesta de Malatestis, 
Lord of Rimini . . . ete. a man who 


of Special Interest 


should have had, like Burton, “the brow 
of a god and the jawbone of a devil.” 
We have the tale set forth of his wars 
and pacifications, of his loves and_ hates, 
his rapes and murders. He becomes a sym- 
bol, the creation of history . . . In 
Canto XI we find Sigismundo sitting in 
his temple, alone, in the shadow, on a 
cornice “too narrow to fit his big beam.” 
He has grown old, his lands and fortunes 
have been despoiled. He mutters out the 
long catalogue of war and love and art, 
the vigor and cruelty and treachery, which 
had made up his own life and the lif 
words come 


of his age. Suddenly these 


And we sit here. 1 have sat here 
For forty-four thousand years. 


That is a civilization gathered in one 


mind and speaking; that and 

In the gloom the gold gathers the light 
against it, 

ire gestures in the grand manner. At 

least in their context. 

Quite different is the content of Cantos 
XIV-XV, where foulness, as in Ulysses and 
perhaps Dante, is used as a force, an 
energy of the mind, to create a world 
which turns out, like that of the Yahoos, 
to be an old friend. . . . I had not 
known gestation sometimes did not ter- 
minate for centuries. After two hundred 
years Jonathan Swift has achieved a 
paternity, in Pound and Joyce, he might 
not have bid for. 

es 


There are certain qualities of style 
which make the work of Pound peculiar- 
ly valuable. They are qualities only in- 
adequately generalized under’ the head- 
ings of wit and compressed levity. In the 
simple line “Varchi of Florence steeped 
in a different year,? the word steeped 
gives the line a value. And the use of 
that word distinguishes two  characteris- 
tics of the “wit” we here speak of. One 
is the use of exaggeration which is not 
distortion; a thought is lifted just enough 
out of its natural plane, given just enough 
strangeness, truly to emphasize its nature. 
The other characteristic is perhaps a fac- 
ulty for the translation of sensations and 
thoughts from one order of being to an- 
other. Examples run with the pages. 

And there is elegance and dignity in 
these Cantos. As in the old days wit 
enlivens and sharpens a little the elegance. 


The silver mirrors catch the bright stone: 
and flare, 
Dawn, to our waking, 
cool light; 
Dew-haze blurrs, in the grass, 

MOVIN. 
Beat, beat, whirr, thud, in the soft turf 
under the apple trees. 
Nympharum, goat-foot with the 
pale foot alternate; 
Crescent of blue-shot waters, green-gold in 
the shallows, 
A black cock crows in the sea-foam; 
And by the curved carved foot of the 
couch, 
claw-foot and lion head, an old man 
seated 
Speaking in the low drone: . 


drifts in the green 


pale ankles 


Choros 


Amazing as the work may be—and 
surely it is the most amazing poem of 
our time—it is as classical in spirit and 
manner as Dante or T. S. Eliot. Which 
is to say that, above all, the work is ma- 
ture, mature and completely honest. 

—I quote from the first Canto: 


But thou, O King, I bid remember me, 
unwept, unburied, 

Heap up mine arms, be tomb by sea-board, 
and inscribed: 

“4 man of no fortune and with a name 
to come,” 

And set my oar up, that I swung mid 
fellows. 
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A New Novel by 
the author of 


“Three Soldiers” 


Among the first comments on 
this extraordinary novel: ‘“Amaz- 
ing. . .. The title should have 
been Jazz Macabre. 1 can’t de- 
cide whether Dos Passos is the re- 
incarnation of Doré or Hogarth.” 
—A. Hamilton Gibbs. 

“IT enjoyed the book heartily. 

Dos Passos’ best thing.” — 
Thomas Beer. 

“Attains dizzy heights of liter- 
ary achievement. . . . A gripping 
book.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 
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MASTERS OF 
MUSIC 


Edited by Sir Landon Ronald 

A series of critical biographical 
studies edited by one of the finest 
musicians and musical scholars in 
England to-day. ‘The first three 
volumes are now ready: 


Wagner 
By William Wallace 
A refreshing and original in- 
terpretation of Wagner’s life and 
work by a musician and writer of 
distinction. 


Liszt 
By Fredrick Corder 

The most sympathetic and in- 
telligent biography of this arrest- 
ing personality which has yet ap- 
peared in English. The author 
is himself an eminent conductor- 
composer. 


Schumann 
By Herbert Bedford 
A shrewd and brilliant revalu- 
ation of Schumann’s work and 
life that avoids the sentimentality 
which so frequently characterizes 


the commentaries of his admirers. 
$1.50 each 


COLOR 


By Countee Cullen 
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work of a prodigy. If Cullen 
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American poets.” —JV illiam Allen 
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Life and 
Letters of 


Clara Barrus 


The complete and definitive biography of the great American 
naturalist, by his physician and confidant, told for the most part 
in his own words as set down in his letters and journals. Here is 


not only a splendid portrait of a great person- 
ality, but a reservoir of fresh and stimulating 
thoughts on nature. on literature, and on life. 
Illustrated, 2 vols., boxed. $12.50 
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Released for Publication 
Oscar King Davis 
Secret memoirs of the Roosevelt era by a famous 
Washington correspondent. “Frank and some- 


times painful pictures of public men. . . revelations 
of the utmost importance.""—Phila. Inquirer. Illus. 


$5.00 
John Keats 
Amy Lowell 


“Not only the best biography of Keats, the most 
complete, the most accurate, the most understand- 
ing, but one of the best biographies in the English 
language.""—Richard Le Gallienne. Fifth large 
printing. Lavishly illus., 2 vols., $12.50 


William T. Stead 
Edited by Frederic Whyte 


The definitive biography of one of the most inter- 
esting figures of his generation, an intimate of kings 
and statesmen, “the bravest and most brilliant of 
English journalists.’ Jilus., 2 vols., $10.00 


My Education and Religion 
George A. Gordon, D. D. 


“I commend this autobiography of the greatest 
preacher in the United States to all who would 
know a truly noble soul."——Dr, S. Parkes Cadman. 
Illus. $4.00 


William Hickling Prescott 
Edited by Roger Wolcott 


A collection of stimulating letters which give an 
unequalled self-portrait of one of the greatest of 
American historians. Frontispiece, $7.50 


Isabella Stewart Gardner 


Morris Carter 


“An extraordinary woman! ... Mr. Carter has had 
the courage to speak out where others would Fave 
been silent. The result is a vivid biography.” — 
Philip Hale in the Boston Herald. Illus., $6.00 


Kate Douglas Wiggin 


As Her Sister Knew Her 


Nora Archibald Smith 


Readers of Kate Douglas Wiggin's delightful stories, 
and particularly of her popular biography, “My 
Garden of Memory," will welcome this intimate 
volume of reminiscences. /ilus., 


Josephine Preston Peabody 
Christina H. Baker 


Her diary is one of the most vivid and living of 
journals, showing a gallant spirit and intensity of 
artistic feeling. /llus., $4.50 
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Washington’s Diaries 


Edited by John C. Fitzpatrick 


The most extraordinary literary event of this generation is the pub- 
lication now, for the first time, of Washington's complete diaries, 
covering in his own words almost his entire life from youth to 


death. It will be of inestimable value for 
the understanding of George Washington's 
own life and the character of his times. 
Illustrated, 4 vols., boxed. $25.00 






































THE TALE OF GENJI 
Lady Murasaki 


The nine-hundred-year-old classic of Japan, 
beautifully translated by Arthur Waley. 
‘‘Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones’ with music by De- 


bussy . . . reads like the wind.’’—Witter 

Bynner in the N. Y. Herald Tribune. Illus., 

in color. $3.50 
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Katharine Newlin Burt 


“Beautifully written .. . filled with life. 
Caught in its meshes is the fleeting spirit of 
youth.’’"—Phila. Ledger. ‘Consistently in- 
teresting . . . A finely fashioned narrative.”’ 
N. Y. Times. $2.00 


THE STROLLING SAINT 


. Rafael Sabatini 


The first American edition of one of Saba- 
tini’s finest stories. ‘‘Better than ‘Scara- 
mouche’.’’—Chicago Post. $2.00 


ANDREW BRIDE OF PARIS 


Henry Sydnor Harrison 


**Since ‘Queed’ Mr. Harrison has written no 
novel so entertaining, self-contained and 
delightful as this.’’—N. Y. Times. or 

.00 


COOMBE ST. MARY’S 
Maud Diver 


Never has the author of ‘‘The Strong Hours”’ 
written a story of greater power and more 
absorbing interest than this tale of Lady 
Daphne Carlyon’s fight to keep her stately 
mansion, Coombe St. Mary’s. $2.50 


AMERICAN TWINS OF 1812 | 


Lucy Fitch Perkins 


The adventures of Jonathan and Phoebe 
during the stirring days of the second war 
with England make the most exciting of all 
the famous Twin Series. Illus. by the 
author. $1.75 


FRIENDS AND RIVALS 
Arthur Stanwood Pier 


The latest story of the famous St. Timothy’s 
series records the adventures of Sidney 
Desmond and Jack Nothrop, rivals at first 
and later friends. Just the book for boys of 
ten to sixteen. TIIlus., $1.75 


JUDY’S PREFECT YEAR 


Ethel Hume Bennett 


Further experiences of Judith Benson at the 
York Hill School. ‘Judy’ is one of the best 
loved heroines of girls’ stories in America. 
Frontispiece. $1.75 








Men, Women, and Colleges 
LeBaron R. Briggs 


Illuminating essays on such subjects as ‘What is a 
Liberal?” *“The American College and the American 
University,” and “Leading One's Own Life.’ $1.50 


As a Woman Thinks 


Corra Harris 


This is a book of memories, thoughts, opinions and 
even prejudices by an individual and vigorous 
woman: a circuit rider's wife and author of the 
widely read and discussed ‘My Book and Heart.” 
Frontispiece. $2.50 


Around the World 


Robert Frothingham 


The story of a ten-months’ odyssey, including loiter- 
ings in many picturesque and out-of-the-way 
corners of the Far East—a friendly guide for the 
world traveler. 


Romance Churches of France 
Oliver E. Bodington 


A popular yet authoritative book on the beautiful 
ecclesiastical architecture of the Sixteenth Century. 
Indispensable for the traveler who would know and 
appreciate this period. Lavishly illus., $5.00 


What’s O’Clock 


Amy Lowell 


*““Maturer and far lovelier than any volume of verse 
ever published during her lifetime.”"—John Farrar 
in The Bookman. $2.25 


Robert Burns 
John Drinkwater 


Mr. Drinkwater, writing with the rich sympathy of 
one lyric poet for another, has created a play in 
which Burns stands out from his Scottish back- 
ground, a romantic and compelling figure. $1.50 


Spanish and Portuguese 


Gardens 

Rose Standish Nichols 
“Amazingly rich in material for the architect and 
garden designer and an inspiration to any interested 


amateur.""— House and Garden. ‘A rare treat to 
garden lovers.""—Outlook. IIlus., $10.00 


Cities of Many Men 
H. C. Chatfield-Taylor 


A wanderer’s memories of London, Paris, New 


York and Chicago during half a century. ie 


Illus., $3.00 
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greatest adventure of our time thrillingly described by the 
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, Official account of the flight. 
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Jefferson and Hamilton 
The Struggle for Democracy in America 


writing that illuminates the travail 


A stirring, detailed and authentic account of the most momentous 
political struggle in our country’s history. 
years’ battle between two eminent statesmen, the author of ‘Party 
Battles of the Jackson Period” vividly recreates a picturesque 
An enduring contribution to American historical 
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GIFTS OF VALUE . 


for friends with special interest 


Duntons 


November Publications 
THE ARTS 


Studies in Seven Arts 
By ARTHUR SYMONS 
A new and enlarged edition. $3.50 


Old English Houses 
By J. A. GOTCH.  /lilustrated. 
On the development of domestic 
architecture. $7.00 


John Sloan 
35 reproductions with an Intro- 
duction by A. E. Gallatin. $2.50 


The Living Touch in 

Music and Education 
By H. ERNEST HUNT 
The principles of educational psy- 
chology as applied to musical 
training. $2.00 


Representative Plays by 

American Dramatists 

Vol. I1., 1815 to 1858. 
By MONTROSE J. MOSES 
Completing a three-volume re- 
view of the development of the 
drama in America from 1765 to 
the Present Day. $8.00 

LITERATURE 

English Satire 

and Satirists 
By HUGH WALKER 
In the Channels of English Litera- 
ture Series, of which each volume 
traces the development of some 
literary form from its earliest use 
to the present. $3.00 


American Silhouettes 
By ARTHUR CREW INMAN 
“Mr. Inman has convictions and 
he can utter them with power. 
. . « These poems contain irony 
and cynicism, but above ll, 
knowledge.”’"——Devon Gazette. $2.00 


Boswell’s Life of 
Samuel Johnson 
Edited by ARNOLD GLOVER 
Introduction by Austin Dobson. 
Nearly 100 exquisite pen draw- 
ings by Herbert Railton and many 
photogravure portraits add to its 
charm. 3 volumes. $10 
On Nothing and 
Kindred Subjects 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 
Just the out-of-the-ordinary witty 
trifle one likes to send as a holi- 
day greeting. $2.00 
BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


Dr. John Faustus 
Edited by WILLIAM ROSE 
il Novellino 
Translated by E. STORER 
Each, $3.00 
Send for a complete list 
ECONOMICS 
Post-War Britain 
By ANDRE SIEGFRIED 
A study by a French expert of 
England’s recent political and 
economic phases. $3.50 
The Economic History 
of Russia 
By JAMES MAVOR 
A new, revised edition of what 
must remain for many years the 
standard work on pre-war Russia. 
Two volumes. $15 
Niagara in Politics 
By JAMES MAVOR 
An important discussion of govern- 
ment operation as illustrated in the 
history of Ontario water power. $2 
TRAVEL 
Things Seen Series 
Three New Illustrated Volumes 
Switzerland in Winter 
By C. W. DOMVILLE-FIFE 


Edinburgh 
By E. GRIERSON 


Constantinople 
By E. GOODRICH-FREER 
As usual in this handy series of 
pocket travel books the illustra- 
tions are exceptionally good 
Each $1.50 
TODAY & TOMORROW Series 
Two New Volumes 
Hephaestus 
By E. E. FOURNIER d’ALBE 
On the soul of the machine. $1 
Timotheus 
By BONAMY DOBREE 
On the future of the theatre. $1 


Send for a complete list 





At all bookstores or obtainable from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
681 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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Books of Special Interest 


A Science Series 


LIBRARY OF MODERN SCIENCES: 
CHEMISTRY IN MODERN LIFE. By 
SVANTE ARRHENIUS. THE SOIL AND 
CIVILIZATION. By Mitton Wuirt- 
NEY. FOUNDATIONS OF THE UNI- 


VERSE. By M. LuckiesH. ANIMALS 
OF LAND AND SEA. By AustTIN 
CrarK. THE EARTH AND THE 
STARS. By C. G. Assor. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Co. 1925. $3 each 
volume. 


FRANK THONE and JAMES 
STOKLEY 


Reviewed by 


Science Service, Washington, D. C. 


ITH all the multitude of books on 

popular science that are constantly 
leaving the presses, it is a regrettable fact 
that there has in the past been no work 
or set of works which undertakes to cover 
adequately the important aspects of all 
phases of science. Judging, however, by 
the present volumes, the first to appear in 
Van Nostrand’s Library of Modern Sci- 
ences, this want will soon be supplied. 
The names of the editors—Dr. E. E. 
Slosson, director of Service, M. 
Luckiesh, director of the Lighting Re- 
search Laboratory of the General Electric 
Company, and H. E. Howe, who is editor 
of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
—are in themselves evidence of the author- 
ity of the works, for it would be hard to 
select a trio better fitted for the editorship 
of books that are expected to be at once 
scientific and readably 


Science 


authoritatively 
“popular.” 

Van Nostrand’s are fortunate in being 
able to lead off their list with a volume 
by the veteran chemist who heads the 
Nobel Institute. The book was originally 
in Swedish, but has been well Englished 
and at the same time brought up to date 
by Dr. Clifford Shattuck Leonard. Dr. 
Arrhenius achieves a double aim: to tell 
what chemistry is, and to tell what chem- 
istry does and has done. He tells what 
chemistry is so that a reasonably intelligent 
person unschooled in formal science can 
understand it, and he enlivens his dis- 
course by bringing in fascinating historical 
details. For example, in his very con- 
siderable section on the use of fire, which 
is the oldest of the chemical arts, he not 
only reviews the primitive fire-making, 
processes, now familiar as a part of Boy 
Scout training, but tells of the ingenious 
machines of a century or so ago that were 
the forebears of the common match. The 
importance and intimacy of the relation 
of chemistry to human life are stressed 
by chapters aptly titled “cultural chemis- 
try.” We are only too prone to forget 
that the artist who makes the exquisite 
statue or painting or vase stands on the 
shoulders of the chemist who supplies the 
formula for bronze, or colors, or glass, 
or plastic cellulose. 


se 


Milton Whitney is Chief of the Bureau 
of Soils, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. He is an example of a heretic be- 
come high priest, for he holds and stoutly 
defends certain doctrines regarding the 
réle of soils that many of his profes- 
sional confréres look upon as not of the 
true mystery and rubric. In this book he 
endows his doctrine with appeal by making 
our mother Gea seem really alive. In 
most agronomists’ hands the soil is simply 
a collection of mineral particles of vary- 
ing size and chemical constituency; it is 
just a set of mechanical factors. To 
Whitney the soil is biotic, and he carries 
his reader with him. For the rest, his 
treatment is orderly and methodical, so 
that the volume might well be used as a 
textbook. But the author has the same 
facility that other writers in this series 
have for picking up interesting sidelights 
in unexpected places. 

The title of Mr. Luckiesh’s book is 
aptly chosen, for he does get down to the 
foundations of the universe when he dis- 
cusses the fundamental properties of mat- 
ter, from the spiral nebula, or island uni- 
verses that populate space, to the electrons 
of which our own bodies, as well as the 
bodies of the smallest forms of life, are 


composed. This is done, as is the dis- 


cussion in all the books in the series, in an 
entirely popular manner, but not at the 


expense of completeness, for Mr. Luckiesh 
does not hesitate to talk of the quantum 
theory and the theory of relativity, with- 
out the use of mathematics, and in the 
entertaining style that has distinguished 
his works on lighting and other aspects 
of science in the past. 

While the subject is one that does not 
permit of as numerous illustrations as 
adorn Mr. Clark’s book, the diagrams are 
clearly prepared and well chosen. The 
various tables and lists afford convenient 
references, especially in the chapter on 
“The Growth of Knowledge” which con- 
tains a list of the names and _ principal 
achievements of prominent workers in phys- 
ical science from Thales to Millikan. 

Austin Clark is curator of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and before he became 
that he sailed the seas in the “Albatross,” 
U. S. floating laboratory of the Bureau 
of Fisheries, an experience which should 
qualify him to speak with authority on 
animals of land and sea. More than any 
of the numerous recent works on popular 
zodlogy, his book is packed with little- 
known and out-of-the-way facts about ani- 
mals. Something you never heard of be- 
fore jumps at you from every page. Not 
that the book is simply a hit-or-miss piling 
up of disjunct facts, however; Mr. Clark 
has too much art for that. He knows 
that each of us lives in an_ egocentric 
universe, and makes his first chapters an- 
swer to the universal challenge: “Well, 
what does it mean to me?” Man as the 
eater and as the eaten, as the master of 
animals and as the victim of animal 
pests, is the alluring bait that leads one 
into the later sections that tell about ani- 
mals as aviators, as deep sea divers, as 
living lamps. And the book is as full 
of pictures as it. is of facts; there are 
272 pages and there are 740 _ pictures. 
These are especially valuable, in that very 
many of them are of creatures whose por- 
traits have never appeared before, outside 
technical monographs which nobody but 
specialists ever sees, 


et 


Finally, in the most recent of the series 
so far, we come to the oldest of all the 
sciences, the study of the stars, and here 
again the selection of the author has been 
most happy. As director of the Smithson- 
ian Astrophysical Observatory, Dr. Charles 
G. Abbot speaks with considerable au- 
thority, especially in connection with the 
astronomy of the sun, in which field his 
own work has been responsible for many 
important advances. But the other phases 
of the science are not neglected. He 
starts out, as a popular book on astronomy 
should (but as so few do) with the stars 
themselves, for he takes his reader out of 
doors on a clear night and tells him 
what he would see. From this it is a 
logical step to the instruments with which 
scientists look at the stars, and the astron- 
omers that use them, so that almost before 
one can realize it, he is led into the heart 
of the subject. , 

It is hard to imagine the book could be 
any more up to date, for the most recent 
discoveries are explained, such as that of 
Dr. Hubble at Mt. Wilson Observatory; 
that the spiral nebulae are actual island 
universes. The illustrations, many of 
which are made from new _ photographs 
taken with the finest modern instruments, 
enable the reader to visualize the subject, 
and here again we realize how up to date 
the ork is, for the frontispiece is an ex- 
cellent photograph of the eclipse of last 
January! 

Taken altogether then, as well as in- 
dividually, the series is one to be recom- 
mended to the reader who wishes to know 
a little more of what the physicist with 
his interferometer, the biologist with his 
microscope, the astronomer with his tele- 
scope, and all the other scientists are doing. 
Many of them have neither the time nor 
the ability to explain their work to any 
but fellow workers in their own field, but 
in this series it is being done for them, 
and one cannot but wait with anticipation 
for the next books in it. 





Mlle. Cécile Sorel has written the life 
of another great actress of her country. 
Her “La Vie Amoureuse d’Adrienne Le- 
couvreur” is an analysis from the psycho- 
logical angle of the love story of the 
famous actress of the eighteenth century 
and Marshal Maurice de Saxe. 








Ready This Week 





A panorama of the world’s 
great fiction in one superb 
volume. 


Great 
Short 


Stories 


of the World 


Edited by 
Barrett H. Clark 
and Maxim Lieber 


177 Great Stories 
By 177 Great Writers 


Here is the most com- 
plete anthology of short 
stories ever published, 
It covers 5,000 years 
and 35 countries, from 
Ancient Egypt to Mod- 
ern America. Dozens 
of authors new to the 
average reader are in- 
troduced in new trans- 
lations from Hungary, 
Holland, Poland, Bul- 
garia, Jugoslavia, Bel- 
gium and Spanish 
America. The great 
tales of such masters as 
Homer, Boccaccio, De- 
foe, Addison, Dickens, 
Maupassant, Stevenson, 
etc., are brought to- 
gether for the first time 
in one volume, with 
valuable _ biographical 
and critical notes. 
Although primarily ad- 
dressed to the general 
reader, the vast amount 
of material, the numer- 
ous biographical and 
critical notes and the 
unfailing taste which 
the authors have exer- 
cised in their choice of 
stories will make it an 
invaluable reference 
book for the student, 
writer and teacher. 


Great 
Short 


Stories 
of the World 


It is a golden treasury 
of entertainment, in- 
spiration and informa- 
tion for all who read. 
A magnificent volume 
of more than 1060 
pages, handsomely 
printed and bound. A 
perfect gift, new and 
unlike any other. 


$5.00 at all booksellers 
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ROBERT M.McBRIDE 
ae 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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For Christmas, Charles Scribner’s Sons Suggest— 


Every Boy and Girl Should 
Have— 


Tue Frymnc CARPET 

Edited by Lady Cynthia Asquith 

The delightful whimsy of Barrie’s “Neil and 
Tintinnabulum”—the quaintness of Walter de 
la Mare’s “Pigtails, Ltd."—Thomas Hardy's 
intelligent dog, “Wessex"—A. A. Milne’s in- 
imitable new poem, “When We Were Very- 
Very Young”—G. K. Chesterton's verses to the 
“nicest cat he ever 
knew™—all these, and 
original contributions 
by nineteen other fa- 
mousauthors,have been 
gathered in this beau- 
tiful book. “The Fly- 
ing Carpet™ has illus- 
trations in full color 
and in black and white, 
anda wrap in color, by 
such artists as Lucie 
Attweil, H. M. Brock, 
Harold Earnshaw, E. 
Barnard Lintott, George 
Morrow, and Ernest 
H. Shepard. $2.50 





TWENTY IT HOUSAND LEAGUES 
UNDER THE SEA 


This wonderful romance of undersea adventure, 
beautifully illustrated in color by W. J. Aylward. 
$2.00 


Popular $1.75 Edition 
THe CHILpREN’Ss BIBLE 


A new, attractive edition of this wonderful 
Book. The regular $3.50 edition is continued 
unchanged. $1.75 


Two New Books in the Famous Scribner 
$2.50 Series of Illustrated Classics for 
Younger Readers 


Cooper's 
THe DEERSLAYER 


Illustrated in full color by N. C. Wyeth 


All the life and color of this 
thrilling story is rendered with 
a master touch of Mr. Wyeth. 





THE CHILDREN OF DiIcKENS 
By Samuel McChord Crothers 
Illustrated in full color by Jessie Willcox Smith 


Tiny Tim, Oliver Twist and the other Dickens 
children who are beloved the world over. $2.50 


A Superb Maxfield Parrish Gift Book 


THe KNAVE OF HEARTS 
A Fantasy by Louise Saunders 


For this delightfully whimsical play Maxfield 
Parrish has done fourteen full-page pictures, as 
well as designs for the lining-papers, the cover 
inlays, and 8 page headings, all reproduced in 
full color. $10.00 





Redrawn from one of Maxfield Parrish's superb color 
illustrations f or “The Knave of Hearts™ 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A 
REFORMER 


By Freperic C. Howe 


Twenty-five years in the rough and tumble of 
public life—in the Cleveland city council 
with the remarkable Tom Johnson—in the 
Ohio state senate—as Commissioner of Immi- 
gration at New York—with President Wilson 
at Paris. And now Frederic C. Howe honest- 
ly appraises his career as a reformer. His 
disclosures make this a highly controversial 
book. It is written in an electric and fascinat- 
ing style. $3.00 





Fifth Edition on Sale 


THE SENATE AND THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By Henry Casor Lopce 


The whole country is taking sides on this remark- 
able book—the late Senator Lodge's own story 
of the League of Nations controversy. It is 
already in its fifth edition. $4.00 





Notes AND ANECDOTES OF Many YEARS 
By Joseph Bucklin Bishop 


By the man who has known every one worth knowing in fifty years. $2.50 


Tue Recion Cioup By Percy Lubbock 


The first novel by “one of the most distinguished prose writers of our time.” $2.50 


SocrAL CLAsseEs IN Post-War Europe 


By Lothrop Stoddard 
An illuminating survey by the author of “The Rising Tide of Color.” $2.00 


Tue CHAIN OF LIFE By Lucretia Perry Osborn 


A popular summary of life from the beginning through pre-history to record 
history, 4000 B. C. $2.00 


Business Power THROUGH PsycHOLoGy 
By Edgar James Swift, Professor of Psychology, Washington University. 
Assuredly one of the most valuable business books ever published. $3.00 


Bevonp HATRED: The Democratic Ideal in France and America 


By Albert Léon Guérard 


A brilliant study by the author of “Reflections on the Napoleonic Legend.” 
$3.00 


A Witp-Anma_ Rounp-Up By W. T. Hornaday 
The Director of the New York Zoo has written a fascinating book. $5.00 


DIALOGUES IN LIMBO By George Santayana 
A philosophical discussion of brilliance and amazing clarity. $3.00 


Tue Writinc oF Fiction By Edith Wharton 


The author of “Ethan Frome” in a brilliant analysis of the art of fiction. $2.00 


LetTers TO A LADY IN THE COUNTRY 
Edited by Stuart P. Sherman 


Do you know a lady in the country? Give her this book for Christmas. $2.00 


ACADEMY PAPERS (Evangeline Wilbour Blashfield Foundation) 
Papers on language problems by members of the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters. $3.00 


Wuen I Grew up To Mippie AGE By Struthers Burt 


The author of “The Interpreter’s House” is first of all a poet. $2.00 


Tue SHow: A PLay By John Galsworthy 
No play by John Galsworthy has been more thought-provoking. $1.00 


PERSONALITIES IN ART By Royal Cortissoz 
The distinguished art critic on the most interesting of art subjects. $3.50 


Tue Spirit oF Music By Edward Dickinson 


An open sesame for the sensitive reader to a true understanding of music. $2.00 


SILHOUETTES By Edmund Gosse 
“Silhouettes” is an admirable name for these clearly defined critical studies. $3.00 


Anp Tuey Livep Happity Ever Artrer! A Novel 
By Meredith Nicholson 


Of course they didn’t, or there would have been no story. $2.00 


These books are on sale at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS, FIFTH AVENUE AT 48TH 


Scribner's Magazi The Medium for Travel Information 








Ha.r-Toitp TALEs 


By Henry van Dyke 

It is impossible to think of any book which 
more nearly fills all the requirements of a Christ- 
mas gift than this new book by Dr. van Dyke, 
whose stories are known and loved wherever 
the English language is read. “Half-Told Tales” 
is Dr. van Dyke's first book of fiction in five 
years. Every one who reads would like to 
have it. $1.50 


The Great Novel of the 


American Revolution 


Drums By James Boyd 


No more appropriate gift can be bought, this 
150th anniversary Christmas of the War of 
Independence, than “Drums”—called not only 
by the critics but by every reader “the best 
novel ever written on the American Revolu- 
tion.” $2.50 


A Stirring Novel of the Sea 


Stree, Decks 


By James B. Connolly 

“Steel Decks” is the first novel by Mr. Connolly, 
acknowledged master of the sea romance, and it 
has all the power and fascination of his shorter 
stories. You fairly sniff the sea salt as you read 
“Steel Decks” is a splendid gift for a man. $2.00 


—— 





CARAVAN By John Galsworthy 


This is the companion volume to “The Forsyte 
Saga.” “Caravan” has 760 pages and includes 
fifty-six stories, all of Mr. Galsworthy’s work 
in the field of shorter fiction. A most exceptional 
book-buying opportunity. Eight large printings. 

$2.50 


New, Popular Edition 


From IMMIGRANT TO INVENTOR 
By Michael Pupin 

The immense success of this great autobiography 
has created a wide-spread demand for this 
popular edition, making it available to the great- 


est possible number of readers. An ideal gift. 
$2.00 


Travel From a New Viewpoint 


WeEsT OF THE PACIFIC 


By Ellsworth Huntington 

Here is something new! Professor Huntington, 

author of “The Character of Races,” sees 

Japan, Korea, China, the Philippines, Java, 

Australia, etc., from .the intensely interesting 

angle of the student of race and environment. 
$4.50 


Ride ‘em, Cowboy! 





Tue Drirtinc Cowsoy 


By Will James 

“The Drifting Cowboy"’—mostly a narrative 
of the adventures of a single cowboy, named 
Bill—has drawings by Witt James with all the 


immense vitality of those which fairly leaped 
out of the pages in “Cowboys, North and 
South.” $3.50 
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Not “Gift Books’’ 


But Perfect Gifts 








One of the Most Distinguished 
Biographies of Recent Years 


AARON 
BURR 
By SAMUEL H. WANDELL 
and MEADE MINNIGERODE 


“Undoubtedly one of the most spectacular biographies of 
the fall . . . extremely readable . . . the shooting full of 
holes of the reputation of many of his contemporaries will 
make this one of the most talked of biographies of years.” 
—Chicago Tribune. Illustrated, Two Volumes. $10.00 


PETER 
THE CZAR 


By KLABUND 

















“We who have been excited or enter- 
tained by the Maurois life of Shelley, 
the Dubreton study of Samuel Pepys, ® 
the Barrington fiction of Byron and Nelson, may find in 
‘Peter The Czar’ this form of dramatic biography done 
with a master’s distinction, a giant’s artistry.”—Laurence 
Stallings. Translated by George Herman Scheffauer. $2.00 


Sy JUNGLE 
) DAYS 


By WILLIAM BEEBE 
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(ee 4, The author of “Galapagos” turns to 
L. fy his beloved jungles of British Guiana 
in these absorbing essays. ‘‘No writer 
of today can better depict the lives of the jungle-folk than 
William Beebe in words where cadence and color make the 
reading of them a delight.” —Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. Illustrated. $3.00 


SAMUEL 
PEPYS 


A Portrait in Miniature 


By J. LUCAS-DUBRETON 











“Biography like ‘Ariel.’ It recreates, 
and interprets with the vitality of the novel. M. Lucas- 
Dubreton does us infinite service so graciously, so cunningly, 
and so humorously to revivify the memory of such an im- 
memorial old rascal.”—WN. Y. Post. Illustrated. $2.50 


The Life and Times of 
CLEOPATRA 


By ARTHUR WEIGALL 





For the first time the fascinating 
Egyptian is presented as a woman, a 
true wife, mother and lover. I Ilus- 


trated. $5.00 


MARIE 
ANTOINETTE 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 











In this biography of the beautiful 
eo. Mr. Belloc has sensed to the 
ullest the brilliance and tragedy of 
$5.00 





her life. Illustrated. 


and don’t forget the outstanding 
boy’s and girl’s book of the season 


DAVID GOES VOYAGING 


By DAVID BINNEY PUTNAM 





A twelve-year-old boy’s own story of his marvelous adven- 
tures in the Pacific with the Arcturus expedition. $1.75 


Fot sale at all booksellers or at the PUTNAM STORE 
2 West 45th Street 


New Yok G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS London 




















Books of Special Interest 


Childe Hassam’s Art 


THE ETCHINGS AND DRYPOINTS 
OF CHILDE HASSAM. With an 
Introduction by Royal Cortissoz. Scrib- 
ner’s. 1925. 


Reviewed by FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


| eee giving his first exhibition of 
etchings, in 1923, Childe Hassam had 
been working on the copper for some 
thirty years. Thus we had instead of 
the usual piecemeal revelation of a talent 
a sudden and thrilling confrontation with 
a life-work. On inspection the thrill dim- 
inished, for the etchings merely told us 
in a new idiom precisely what we already 
knew from Mr. Hassam’s paintings. There 
was no such sense of surprise and of new 
understanding as one gets when he passes 
from the paintings of a Whistler or a 
Daubigny to their prints. There was 
instead a confirmation of Mr. Hassam’s 
extraordinary athleticism in his ready 
mastery of a new and difficult discipline. 
We now have all his prints (238) care- 
fully catalogued in beautiful form with 
appreciations by Royal Cortissoz and 
Pennell. Some fifty-odd halftone cuts are 
welcome memoranda of typical compo- 
sitions, but no one should take them as 
satisfactorily conveying the zest and pre- 
cision of Mr. Hassam’s workmanship. For 
that one should consult constantly the 
frontispiece, the original etching, Cos 
Cob, No. 32. 
se 


The immediate impression is of a skil- 
ful and joyous craftsmanship in the ser- 
vice of a rather slight gift for design. 
One feels an etcher of the type of La- 
lanne. Mr. Hassam, however, usually 
ignores the linear tradition, for his theme, 
as in his paintings, is flickering light and 
dappling shadow. So the lines fuse into 
webs of shimmering tone after the fash- 
ion of Whistler’s “Doorway.” Not but 
that the line can be expressive in its own 
right, catching with sure and summary 
indications the poise of a nude, the swirl 
of surf or tideway, the uprightness or the 
sagging of old buildings. In short his 
technical resourcefulness is amazing. His 
inventive resourcefulness is less so, but 
here scrutiny revises a too generalized first 
impression. Among numerous fine etch- 
ings there are exceptionally a few fine 
inventions that take Mr. Hassam at his 
best out of that class of artists whose 
ability is merely professional. 
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The best prints are mostly those of in- 
habited places—old New England houses, 
churches, barns, fish-shanties, wharves, or 
bridges. Apparently Mr. Hassam’s most 
complete affection and application are for 
such themes. We feel that his early paint- 
ings of Paris, New York, and the Isles of 
Shoals are still his finest in mood, though 
technically he has surpassed them since. 
And among his prints of places those of 
Portsmouth, Gloucester, and East Hamp- 
ton are not only most skilful but also 
magically invested with mood—real treas- 
ures for the temperamental amateur. Tho 
tours-de-force, however, are in the Cos Cob 
series—such as the dock with tossing skiffs 
or the crinkled tide-way appropriately 
called “Old Lace”’—marvels of delicate 
precision in touch of needle and of acid. 

The numerous figure subjects, including 
a long series of nudes by the sea, seem 
merely clever, and uninterestingly so, In- 
doors or outdoors, Mr. Hassam lacks the 
gift of making his figures belong; they 
have an inserted quality. Yet even here he 
is capable of creating exceptionally a com- 
position of such Fantin-like fascination as 
No. 150, “Summer.” 
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In short, when he is good he is very, 
very good, in etching as in painting, but 
too facile and prolific to be often at his 
best, possibly too much engrossed with his 
own talent to give himself generously to 
his theme. It is when the theme really 
hits him hard that we get a fine Hassam. 
To pick the one very fine print from the 
ten that are misleadingly good is ever the 
collector’s delicate task. In the present 


instance he will find it rewarding. This 
record of what has been only a minor 
activity though in itself a substantial life- 
work for an artist of weaker fibre, is im- 
pressive from its sustained competence as 
it is precious for its occasional -moments 
of inspiration. 


Largess 


THE RED CORD. By T. G. SPRINGER 
New York: Brentanos. 1925. $2. 


Reviewed by OLIVER HERFORD 


HERE are some communications that, 

like eggs, cannot possibly be brokeg 
gently, and this, which I am about to 
make public, is one of them. No amount 
of circumlocution will absorb the shock 
or soften the impact of the news that 
a publisher in this year of nineteen twenty 
five and this town of Manhattan is dis. 
tributing largess in the shape of real 
coin to all who will accept it, without 
discrimination, without any hope of return 
and no questions asked. 

The actual face value of the coin 
errant with which Mr. Brentano—for that 
is the publisher’s name—is playing ducks. 
and-drakes, is of no consequence; it is 
the principle or rather the variation from 
principle that provokes our admiration, 
When Mr. Rockefeller at published inter. 
vals bestows a dime upon an entir 
stranger it is not the amount of his larg. 
ess that excites our wonder, indeed wer 
it to be multiplied by ten or even a hun 
dred our wonder would still remain sta 
tionary. 

As a matter of fact the exchange value 
of the coin that will make Mr. Brentano 
preéminent among publishers to the end 
of time, is somewhere between one tenth 
and one eleventh of one cent. Some num- 
ismatists rate the Chinese ventilated coin 
known as a cash as high as one fifth of a 
cent, but generosity is one thing and prodi- 
gality quite another and in justice to Mr, 
Brentano I shall adhere to my own compu- 
tation. 

Also there is a string to this largess 
of Mr. Brentano, but happily the string 
has no retrogressive tendency, it is no string 
in the vulgar, mercenary sense of the 
word, it is a Red Cord attached to a 
book of that name and looped through the 
Chinese coin serves to draw it into the 
hand of each and every purchaser of 
this delightful romantic novel by Mr, 
Thomas Grant Springer. It serves too 
as a book-mark for the use of such un- 
fortunates as must for one reason or an- 
other be compelled to lay the book down 
instead of finishing it at one sitting as I 
very nearly did. 

I have never, until Mr. Springer’s book 
came into my hands, read a Chinese novel 
written in English. I have always felt 
that Chinese books should be written only 
in the Chinese language and read only by 
Chinamen and Chinawomen. 

But now I am convinced that all the 
Chinese novels should be written by Mr. 
Springer and read by everybody. 

Wo Loie, the heroine of the story is the 
Virgin Wife of . .. . but his name has 
escaped me . . . that is the only fault 
T have found with “The Red Cord”... 
the Chinese names are not as Mr. Christo 
pher Morley would say, Chineasy to rem 
ember, and when the name begins with 4 
syllable that sounds like an adverb such 
as So or Yet it becomes entangled in the 
syntax with a result that is oftentimes 
perplexing. 

Wo Loie (if I may be allowed to finish 
a sentence) is a mest alluring little al 
mond-eyed Becky Sharp—and when I 
say almond-eyed I do not mean salted 
almond-eyed (whatever Mr. Morley may 
say). Wo Loie for all her mishaps never 
sheds a tear. I like her much better that 
Becky Sharp and I forgive her her wile 
(one in particular that you will suspect 
but never know) because of her fortitude. 

There is a witty and erudite preface to 
“The Red Cord,” written by John Luther 
Long, but it must not be read until the 
story is finished because Mr. Long ha 
most indiscreetly hinted at the dénouement 
and why should other readers be spared 
the suffering I endured (without a mur 
mur) in resisting the temptation to read 
the last page before I was quite come to it 





The second series of the “Bibliographies 
of Modern Authors,” published in se 
quence to the volume edited by Henry 
Danielson in 1921, has just been published 
in a limited edition of 750 copies. The 
American publisher is the R. R. Bowket 
Company. ‘The second volume has been 
compiled and edited by C. A. and H. W. 
Stonehill, and includes full collations of 
the works of John Davidson, Ernest Dow- 
son, Katherine Mansfield, Alice Meynall, 
Walter Pater, and Francis Thompson, i@ 
all 178 items of six authors, ; 
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A Selected 
List of 





DODD, MEAD 


Books That 
Are Outstanding 








The $13,500 Prize Novel 
Wild Geese 
; By MARTHA OSTENSO 


“Start a new bookshelf with 
this splendid book. Martha 
Ostenso takes her place with 
the half dozen story-tellers 
who really count in America. 
Her novel has passion, sweep, 
forcefulness, richness of vitality, imagination and 
restraint, and a living American theme.”—Harry 
Hansen, Chicago News. 6th large printing. $2.00 





Ass 


Romeo in Moon Village 
By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


“There has always been a delightful streak of whim- 
sicality in Mr. McCutcheon’s books, but in this, his 
latest, he has given it full play. In fact, one punctu- 
ates the reading with a series of chuckles and snorts 
and has a real good time.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
$2.00 


The Unhburrying Chase 
By H. F. M. PRESCOTT 


“You who dream of Crecy and Agincourt, here is a 
story! No other chivalrous romance is equal to it.” 
—Laurence Stallings in New York World. $2.00 


The Reluctant Imposter 
By MURIEL HINE 
A high-spirited girl in English society attempts to 


live by her wits and is caught in a web of intrigue. 
A thoroughly exciting and appealing romance. $2.00 


Wellington 
By THE HON. JOHN FORTESCUE 


The King’s Librarian has drawn from countless 
manuscripts and private papers to give us a true 
and living picture of the great British figure. 

Illustrated. $3.00 


Occidental Gleanings 


By LAFCADIO HEARN 
Compiled by ALBERT MORDELL 


Practically all the essays in this new compilation are 
in book form for the first time, including the Ozias 
Midwinter letters. Valuable as first edition material 
and a distinct contribution to American literature. In 
two volumes. $6.00 


Les Miserables 

By VICTOR HUGO 
Mead Schaeffer visualizes the characters of the fa- 
mous masterpiece in 12 full-page colored illustrations. 


Uniform with the Mead Schaeffer editions of “Moby 
Dick,” “Omoo” and “Typee.” $3.50 


The Uncollected Works of 
Aubrey Beardsley 
This volume, uniform with the earlier editions of 


the artist’s work, contains 160 drawings, many in 
colotype. The text is by C. Lewis Hind. $15.00 


The Picture of Dorian Gray 
By OSCAR WILDE 


Wilde’s masterpiece in a beautiful illustrated edition, 
with sixteen full-page illustrations and numerous 
decorations by Henry Keen. Uniform with “The 
Twilight of the Gods.” $5.00 





E. BARRINGTON’S 
Classic Biographical Novels 


The Glorious 
Divine 
Lady Apollo 
on bing life 
nan ee and loves 
of Lady of the poet 
Hamilton. Byron. 





Uniformly bound with end-papers and 


frontispiece. Boxed for holiday giving. 
$2.50 each 











Our Polar Flight 


By ROALD AMUNDSEN and 
LINCOLN ELLSWORTH 


The story of the famous flight, the terrible hardships 
while stranded in the frozen North and the final 
rescue, vividly told in a book which will doubtless 
become one of the classics of Arctic exploration. 
With magn..icent photographs. $5.00 


On the Roof of the Rockies 
By LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


An account of an expedition into the Columbia Ice 
Field north of Banff and Lake Louise. A valuable 
contribution to the literature of American exploration 
and a thoroughly enjoyable book of magnificent scenes 
and exciting adventure. Strikingly illustrated with 
photographs. Regular edition $5.00 

Limited de luxe edition $10.00 


A Tropical Tramp with the Tourists 
By HARRY L. FOSTER 


The vagabond traveler takes a job as chaperon for 
some four hundred tourists on a de luxe cruise. His 
account of his experiences forms an entertaining 
story, chock-full of vivid description, character sketch 
and delightful anecdote. Illustrated. $3.00 


Here’s Ireland 
By HAROLD SPEAKMAN 


“Here’s Ireland indeed! It is an Ireland of byways, 
of quaint types and amusing adventures. It is also 
Ireland of Blarney Castle, of Yeats, of A. E. and 
dear, dirty Dublin—a rich, luscious slice of contempo- 
rary Ireland.”—New York Times. Beautifully illus- 
trated. $3.50 


Courts and Countries 
By H. R. M., the Infanta Eulalia of Spain 


A unique book by a Royal personage of wide knowl- 
edge and daring spirit, giving her opinions on Euro- 
pean affairs. Illustrated. $3.50 





JAMES G. HARBORD’S 
Memories of the A. E. F. 
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“Frank, spicy 
and im- 
mensely en- 
tertaining. 


yields glory He is a de- 
to only a lightful ra- 
few.”"—New 4 conteur.” 
York Herald- “4 —Philadel- 
Tribune. phialnquirer. 
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Leaves From a War Diary 


“This book is so full of good things, set down 
with a Gallic gaiety sometimes and again in 
the spirit of the loyal soldier ... not a dull 
paragraph anywhere. It can be commended as 
a book for all hours.,—New York Times. 
Illustrated. $5.00 











The Great 
Pandolfo 


By 
WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


“The reader gets from 
every one of his narra- 
tives a genuine artistic 
satisfaction. There is hu- 
mor in them, there is often 
emotion purged of senti- 
mentality; and there is a generous, semi-spiritual in- 
sight.”—Saturday Review of Literature. $2.00 





The Dream-Maker Man 
By FANNY HEASLIP LEA 
The imperial Marchesa who possesses a zest for life 
and an untarnished faith in high romance in spite of 


her sixty years, plays fairy-godmother to her lovely 
young secretary. $2.00 


Thursday’s Child 
By MARY WILTSHIRE 
“The story has dignity and is spaciously planned; a 


larger piece of work than the ‘smart’ schools of 
writers attempt.”—N. Y. Sun. $2.00 


The Reluctant Duchess 
By ALICE DUER MILLER 


The spirited Jacqueline rebels when she learns her 
marriage with the Duke was prearranged. A novel 
packed with thrills and laughter. $1.75 


Tales of The Long Bow 
By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


A series of entertaining episodes illustrating popular 
sayings gives Mr. Chesterton opportunity to ‘display 
his nimble wit and provocative thinking. $2.00 


The Everlasting Man 
By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


A stimulating and provocative expression of. Mr. 
Chesterton’s very definite and constructive philosophy. 
$3.00 


The Poetry Cure 
By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


A most original and highly practical medicine chest 
of the best poetry from Chaucer to Millay arranged 
in the form of prescriptions for practically every 
ailment of mind and spirit. $2.50 


My Life and Memories 
By JOSEPH I. C. CLARKE 


For sixty years the author has been a familiar figure 
in New York life—as journalist, dramatist, poet and 
publicist. His memoirs depict with unusual vigor 
and charm persons and scenes in New York life of 
the brownstone era, so recently passed from view. 
Illustrated. $3.50 


Penguin Island 
By ANATOLE FRANCE 


Anatole France’s masterpiece, of biting satire, sym- 
pathetically illustrated by Frank C. Pape. Uniform 
with “The Revolt of the Angels” and “At the Sign 
of the Reine Pedauque.” $5.00 








DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 


443-449 Fourth Avenue 


Publishers Since 1839 


New York 
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Hilarious 
Entertainment 
by the author of 
“Love 
Conquers All” 
and 


“Of All Things” 


Robert Benchley’s 


latest 


PLUCK 
AND LUCK 


In a volume of rare hu- 
mor, the inimitable Mr. 
Benchley champions the 
down-trodden mussel, 
discusses dishonesty in 
flowers and how much 
the sun jumps as meas- 
ured by the new Strobo- 
scope. He gives advice 
to investors and moth- 
ers, and makes some in- 
teresting confessions of 
his own misdemeanors. 


There are helpful chap- 
ters on Checking Up 
On the Prophets, How 
One Woman Kept the 
Budget from the Door, 
The Romance of Diges- 
tion, Drama Cleansing 
and Pressing, The Big 
Bridegroom Revolt and 
Kiddie-Kar Travel. 
There is an exception- 
ally inspiring essay en- 
titled “In the Beginning 
—Thoughts on Start- 
ing the Furnace,” and 
“Mamma’s Bad Spells,” 
an uproarious comedy. 


cael 
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Here is a perfect Christmas 
gift for anyone who enjoys a 
good laugh. Illustrated with 
sketches to match its wit by 


Gluyas Williams. 
$2.00 at all booksellers 








HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
19 West 44th Street 
New York City 
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Books of Special Interest 


Aliens In Our Midst 


ON NEW SHORES. By Konrap Ber- 
covict. New York: The Century Co. 
1925. $4. 

Reviewed by ANNIE Marion MacLean 
Author of “Modern Immigration” 
LL those who read Mr. Bercovici’s 

“Around the World in New York,” 
following him upstairs and down, through 
densely crowded sections in quest of color- 
ful foreigners, albeit naturalized Ameri- 
cans, have eagerly awaited “On New 

Shores,” his story of aliens in the main 

hidden away in national groups on our 

broad acres far from the glamour of 
cities. Although statistics are not ignored, 


this book deals largely with the human. 


elements involved. In this lies its strength. 

The whole field of immigration has 
been carefully worked over by scholars, 
like Commons, Fairchild, Jenks to name 
but a few. What is needed now is some- 
one to go up and down the land singing 
of work and the foreign man. This Mr. 
Bercovici has done with grace and charm. 
He went into alien settlements in remote 
parts of North Dakota, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Texas, and other states in 
his quest for first-hand knowledge of land 
hungry European peasants. He saw and 
understood the older men hoarding pen- 
nies for more acres, frowning upon pleas- 
ure, yes, and schools for their children, 
for are not schools a disintegrating force 
with their new language that opens up 
vistas of phonographs, radios, and Fords, 
a triumvirate of iniquity according to Ger- 
man-Russians in North Dakota? He under- 
stood, too, youth with roving eyes, hun- 
gering for untasted joy. There are few 
who can follow dim trails to small ham- 
lets, as he has done, visiting the families 
therein to describe their manner of living 
to other Americans, The average person 
knows more about industrial groups in or 
near large cities; they are within range 
of vision. But who knows about Essex- 
ville, Michigan, where Belgians, French- 
men, and other racial groups have to learn 
Dutch to do business with Hollanders? It 
is small wonder they are mystified by the 
English language. 

Like Dr. Carol Aronivici in his scholar- 
ly Americanization Studies, the author of 
“On New Shores” emphasizes the impor- 
tance of recognizing the contribution alien 
races have made to American life. Foreign- 
ers do not become Americans by figura- 
tively thumbing their noses at foreign 
princes and potentates, especially their own, 
followed by genuflecting to the Consti- 
tution. It is not thus new loyalties are 
made. The Iowans in Southern California 
would readily die for their adopted state 
any day in the week, yet they gather a 
hundred thousand strong at an annual pic- 
nic to shout the praises of Des Moines. 
The psychology of the stranger within our 
gates is not different. 

Mr. Bercovici should be made minister 
plenipotentiary to our foreign groups, an 


interpreter of race to race in the saturated 
solution of aliens we call the American 
people. “On New Shores” undoubtedly 
will be used as outside reading for college 
students who will forget their text books 
in its perusal. A copy might well be in 
the hands of every literate citizen. 





Missionary Efforts 


THE PEOPLE OF THE PHILIPPINES, 
THEIR RELIGION, PROGRESS AND 
PREPARATION FOR SPIRITUAL 
LEADERSHIP IN THE FAR EAST. 
By FRANK CHARLES LAUBACH. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. 1925. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by NorBERT LyYONs 

jest about ten years ago there came 

to the Philippines a young missionary 

who had made quite a name for himself 
in the United States as a saver of lost 
men—that ever-shifting yet shiftless army 
of human derelicts known as “knights of 
the road,” tramps, or hoboes. ‘“Dominie 
Sawdust” the bright young men of the 
daily press called him, because of the fact 
that his saving process consisted of making 
the objects of his uplift manipulate a buck- 
saw on some hefty logs of wood before 
regaling them with a hearty meal. Thus 
he taught a useful object lesson and at the 
same time rendered a most commendable 
and most practical social service. 

Had Dr. Laubach carried his doctrine 
of practical Christianity to the Philippines 
with him and applied it to the natives of 
the Islands, Uncle Sam’s problems in the 
Archipelago would have been shorn of 
a great deal of their difficulty. It ap- 
pears, however, that Protestant missionary 
efforts in the Islands since American oc- 
cupation, when such efforts first began, 
have not had such a practical, material- 
istic background. Dr. Laubach in_ his 
new book gives the impression that the 
evangelistic work now being carried for- 
ward in the Philippines has as its main ob- 
ject the preparation of the Filipino peo- 
ple for what he calls “spiritual leader- 
ship in the Far East.” Unfortunately, it 
is not spiritual advancement that the Fili- 
pinos need as much as material progress, 
and if every one of the 130,000 Protes- 
tant converts had been taught how to use 
the bucksaw instead of the Bible, the 
time, money, and energy expended on mis- 
sionary effort in the Philippines would 
have been of far more value to the na- 
tion. 

Dr. Laubach’s book is in reality a brief 
religious history of the Philippines. The 
greater part of it is devoted to the story 
of Protestant missionary effort. Consider- 
ing the fact that the author is a most 
devout and earnest member of the Pro- 
testant creed, his treatment of the im- 
portant Catholic influence in the Islands 
may be said to be tolerant and fair, 
though, of course, it contains a number 
of statements to which bitter exception 
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Just Published— 


tion by Joseph Hergesheimer. 


SEROUS 


Robert H. Davis. 





Volume 1.—THE RED BADGE OF 
COURAGE and THE VETERAN 
(a related story). With an introduc- 


Volume 2.—TALES OF TWO WARS 
(stories originally published in The 
Little Regiment and Wounds in the 
Rain). With an introduction by 


The twelve volumes of the set will be 
published at the rate of a volume a 
month. The edition is limited to 750 sets. 


menor... 


Edited by WILSON FOLLETT 





Stephen Crane 
by THOMAS BEER 
Introduction By Joseph Conrad 

The book which brought 
Crane to the attention of our 
generation. 

HEYWOOD BROUN writes: 
“He has caught Crane in the 
swirlofmen andeventsaround 
him. No one yet has done a 
better book abouttheeighteen 
nineties, which seem to have 
been full years”. 

Third large printing $2.50 net. 











will be taken by the Catholic readi 
public. Aside from these obvious sectari 
ebullitions, the book gives a thorough ang 
accurate account of religious developm 
in the Islands, starting with the Hind 
Chinese, and Mohammedan influences 
continuing through the Roman Catholig 
and Protestant phases. Considerable space 
is devoted to the Aglipayan schism, and 
Dr. Laubach furnishes much hitherto un. 
published information on the genesis and 
rise of that strange, endemic outgrowth of 
the native spiritual complex. 

Dr. Laubach, however, is so confirmed 
a Protestant and so conscientious, zealous, 
and enthusiastic a missionary, that he can 
view facts and conditions only in the 
light of his all-absorbing life work. This 
leads him to the expression of views and 
aspirations, which, if they were not s0 
sincere and actuated by the best and pur. 
est: of motives, might be regarded as 
bordering on the ridiculous. Thus, he 
not only sees the Filipinos as the future 
spiritual leaders of the Far East, but 
also the possibility of their assuming “the 
spiritual leadership of the whole world.” 
Again, his gratifying evangelical contact 
with some of the younger Filipinos who 
have embraced the Protestant faith, leads 
him to form greatly exalted opinions of 
their characters. 

As might be expected, Dr. Laubach is a 
fervid advocate of Philippine independ. 
ence. He is impatient with the general 
policy of political neutrality maintained 
by the rank and file of the Philippine 
missionary field, and of course ascribes 
to a people, which, in his opinion, is 
capable of such great spiritual progress, 
equal political capacity. However, he 
does not stop to consider the fact that 
in the event of the Philippines becoming 
independent, the opportunities for Filipi- 
no “spiritual leadership” will naturally 
be vastly curtailed, since it would mean 
the replacement of a strong sovereign 
Christian power by a weak Christian na- 
tion and would thus materially reduce 
the resistance to encroachment by the non- 
Christian creeds of the Far East. Also 
it would increase the local influence 
of Catholicism as against that of Pro- 
testantism, since the former belief has 
an overwhelming numerical advantage. 

For the religious worker in the for- 
eign field, Dr. Laubach’s book should 
prove an interesting and inspiring volume; 
but to the layman desirous of aid and 
further enlightenment toward orienting 
himself on the Philippine problem, it has 
little value. It displays thorough scholar- 
ship and arduous research, and in the in- 
troductory portion presents some facts of 
an historic and ethnological nature that 
have never before appeared in a book of 
this general sort; but, unfortunately, the 
author’s evangelistic enthusiasm so com- 
pletely dominates his whole thesis, that 
the book, in the final analysis, is little 
else than a monograph on Philippine reli- 
gious history with special emphasis placed 
on the Protestant phases of the record. 
As such it doubtless will find an apprecia- 
tive audience in the missionary field. 











STEPHEN CRANE 01871-1900) 


The first definitive edition of the work of one the ! 
“greatest of modern American writers 


The price per volume is $7.50 but the 
books are sold only in sets. Your book- 
seller, however, will be glad to take 
your subscription and bill you for each 
volume as published. & 


“When I examine the first volume of #1 | 
the new set of Stephen Crane it seems to 

me to be worthy of a place beside that 

one leaf of vellum from the press of 
Gutenberg in Mainz.... Few authors 

have been enshrined in so notable a 

book. The very type page invites not 

only reading but admiration”—HARRY 

HANSEN, in the Chicago Daily News. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, 730 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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INDIANS OF THE ENCHANTED 
DESERT By Leo Crane 


An extraordinary book about the desert In- 
dians of the Southwest—Hopi and Navajo— 
by an Indian agent who has ruled them for 
years and knows their psychology, their in- 
volved folklore and their mysterious rites. 
With 32 pages of illustrations and a map. $5.00 


MY AFRICAN NEIGHBORS 
By Hans Coudenhove 
A distinctive contribution to African lore by a 
man who has studied for years the ways of 
man, beast and bird in Nyasaland—the heart 
of the Dark Continent. With illustrations. 


THE GLASS WINDOW 
By Lucy Furman 
A heart-stirring novel of the Kentucky Moun- 
tains, continuing the adventures of “The 
Quare Women” who established a school in 
one of America’s most tucked-away corners. 

Second printing! $2.00 

TWENTY MILES OUT: 
Indiscretions of a Commuter’s 
Wife. By Herself 
Every suburbanite will see something of his 
own trials and successes in this happy, humor- 
ous record of a young couple's first year in a 
suburban home—twenty miles out. Charm- 
ingly illustrated by Beatrice Stevens. $1.25 


BUCOLIC BEATITUDES 
By Rusticus 


A book of whimsical wit and philosophy in 
which a kindly observer and critic of nature 
takes you about his country home and intro- 
duces you to the farm folk of whom he is justly 
proud. Delightfully illustrated. $1.50 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


A facsimile of the first edition (1843) of Dick- 
ens’ classic, with a special introduction by A. 
Edward Newton, and reproductions of four 
illustrations by John Leech. Inbox. $2.00 


MY DEAR CORNELIA. By Stuart 
P. Sherman. Second printing. $2.50 


THE 8:45 (Extracts from the Diary 
of John Skinner, a Commuter) 
By Robert M. Gay $1.25 


SMALL WARES. By the Author of 
**The Notion Counter’”’ 
With illustrations. $1.00 


cAdventures in cAntiques 
COLLECTOR’S LUCK Third printing. 


COLLECTOR’S LUCK IN FRANCE 


THE NEXT-TO-NOTHING HOUSE 
Second printing. 

By Alice Van Leer Carrick 
Profusely illustrated. Three volumes. Each $2.50 


Garden Books 
THE SPIRIT OF THE GARDEN 
By Martha Brookes Hutcheson 
Small quarto, beautifully illustrated. $8.50 
LITTLE GARDEN SERIES. 5 vol- 
umes. Edited by Mrs. Francis 
King 
THE LITTLE GARDEN 
By Mrs. Francis King Third printing 


DESIGN IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 
By Fletcher Steele 


VARIETY IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 
By Mrs. Francis King 


PEONIES IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 
By Mrs. Edward Harding 


THE LITTLEGARDENFORLITTLEMONEY 
By Kate Brewster 


Svolumes. Withillustrations. Each volume $1.75 


Boston 
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Atlantic Books for “Distinctive (hristmas Gifts 


HE “Atlantic Monthly Press Publications” are published 

by Little, Brown & Company in association with the Atlan- 
tic Monthly Company. These are books whose interest seems 
likely to outlast many seasons, and special effort is made to give 
them a handsome and distinctive format. As familiar gifts, the 
volumes bearing the Atlantic Monthly Press colophon are pecu- 
liarly appropriate, signifying, as they do, a permanent and 
friendly relationship. Here, therefore, are mentioned not only 
Atlantic books just published, but favorite volumes of other sea- 
sons which may well find places on this year's Christmas gift lists 


Already in 
its fourth 
large printing 


“The most accept- 
able gift book 
of the fall” . 





THE GREATEST BOOK 
IN THE WORLD and Other Papers 


By A. EDWARD NEWTON 


“Only the leisurely can write such comfortable, elegant and graceful chats 
about men and books and things as A. Edward Newton has written in 
this work that is bound to become the most acceptable gift book of the 
fall, “The Greatest Book in the World.’ Remember that when you are 
puzzled. It appeals to male and female of uncertain as well as tender 
ages and all the years between. You have merely toask for ‘The Greatest 
Book in the World’.“— Harry Hansen in the Chicago Daily News. 
With eighty illustrations, largely from the author's collection. 
Crown 8ve. Half boards, gilt top, in box. $5.00 


cAlso by Mr. Newton 


THE AMENITIES OF BOOK-COLLECTING and 
Kindred Affections. Fifth large printing. $4.00 


A MAGNIFICENT FARCE and Other Diversions of 
a Book Collector. Fourth printing. $4.00 


DOCTOR JOHNSON—A Play. With illustrations. $3.50 


ACCORDING TO SAINT JOHN 
By LORD CHARNWOOD 


Lord Charnwood takes up the controversy as to the exact authorship 
of the Gospel according to St. John, sifting the evidence and laying 
stress on points not now well known to general readers, because m1 the 
light in which they set the whole subject of the Christian Church and 
its beliefs. $3.50 


BARRETT WENDELL AND HIS LETTERS 
By M. A. DeWOLFE HOWE 


This volume, awarded the Pulitzer Prize for the best biography of 
1924, contains the best of the correspondence of those thirty-five years 
when Professor Wendell was delivering the lectures that shocked, de- 
lighted and fascinated an audience ranging from his Harvard class- 
room across two continents. A book filled with wit and vivid impres- 
sions of politics, education, people and friends. With illustrations. 
Second printing. $4.50 


THE SOUL’S SINCERE DESIRE 
By GLENN CLARK 


The personal record of a man who has learned to pray as naturally as 
to breathe and whose every prayer is answered. Professor Clark shows 
the miraculous force of prayer in his life and exemplifiesa technique of 
prayer which will offer practical aid and comfort to many people. 

Fifth printing. $2.00 
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By E. BARRINGTON, author of ‘‘Glorious Apollo” 


Each story centers around some Theatmosphereof polished wit,daz- 
romantic masculine figure of Old zling beauty and cynical fondness 
England. E. Barrington brings for scandal, so characteristic of the 
each century to our finger-tips and __eighteenthcentury, iscaptured and 
fills its stage with living figures. triumphsin this fascinatingvolume. 


Illustrated with old-time portraits. Each volume $3.50 
For Sale at All Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF SPAIN 
By Henry Dwight Sedgwick 
The history, art and literature of Spain inter- 
preted with sympathy and keen understand- 


‘ing. A book that will attain the same position _ 


of authority as the author's ‘‘A Short History 
of Italy.” With illustrations. $3.50 


**“LOUDER PLEASE!”’ The Autobi- 
ography of a Deaf Man. By 
Earnest Elmo Calkins 

With illustrations. $2.50 


THE ACTOR’S HERITAGE 


B Walter Prichard Eaton 
With illustrations. $4.00 


THE FOUNDING OF NEW ENG- 
LAN 


By James Truslow Adams 


Awarded the Pulitzer Prize for the best his- 
tory of 1921. Ilustrated with facsimile docu- 
ments and maps. Second printing. $5.00 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW ENG- 
LAND, 1691-1776 
By James Truslow Adams 


A distinguished sequel to ““The Founding of 
New England.” /llustrated with portraits and 
facsimile documents. $5.00 


YOUNG BOSWELL 
By Chauncey Brewster Tinker 


Illustrated with facsimiles of letters and papers 
never before published. Third printing. $2.50 





THE ATLANTIC TREASURY OF 
CHILDHOOD STORIES 
Compiled and edited by Mary D. 
Hutchinson Hodgkins 


A beautifully illustrated quarto, endorsed by 
New York State Library and American Li- 
brary Association. $3.50 


The Charles Boardman Hawes 
Stories for Men and Boys 


THE DARK FRIGATE 


Awarded the Newbery Medal for 1923. Fourth 
large printing. With illustrations. $2.00 


THE GREAT QUEST 


Fourth printing. With illustrations. $2.00 
THE MUTINEERS 
Fifth printing. With illustrations. $2.00 
Other Splendid Adventure 


Stories 


THE SCARLET COCKEREL 
By Clifford M. Sublette 
Winner of*the Charles Boardman Hawes Me- 
morial Prize. Fourth printing. With frontis- 
piece. $2.00 
THE PEARL LAGOON 
By Charles Nordhoff 
Given the largest number of votes by libra- 


rians for the best book of 1924 for boys. With 

illustrations. $2.00 
OLD BRIG’S CARGO 

By Henry A. Pulsford $2.00 
THE CLUTCH OF THE CORSICAN 

By Alfred H. Bill $2.00 





There are many other fine 
Atlantic Books especially suttable 
for gift purposes. We shall be glad 
to send you our illustrated booklet 
"A Selected List of Atlantic Books.” 
Write for your free copy today! 
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The Ladies 
of Lyndon 


by Margaret 
Kennedy 


Author of 
The Constant Nymph 


Recently published 
in a small imported 
edition, this book has 
been forced by public 
demand into a big 
American printing. It 
appeals to people who 
like Anna Karenina 
and The Constant 
Nymph. $2.00 





ry : ] 
I he {Comat 
Constant |} **% 
Nymph 
by Margaret 
Kennedy 
Half a million people 
have read this book since 
it was published last 
spring. Most of them 
agree with Heywood 
Broun—‘‘the best novel 
I’ve read in ten years.’’ 










| Jcline 


by Harriet T. 
Comstock 


4 The author of Smoth- 
OS, ered Fires and Joyce of 
the Northwoods writes 
of a girl caught in the 
4 grip of a loveless mar- 
riage—and how she 
4H fought ber way to ha 
piness. $2: 


Sunlight in 


New Granada 
by William McFee 


Here’s your chance to 
take a:‘trip to the most 
picturesque part of the 
hemisphere —a trip en- 
livened by the original 
thought and keen com- 
ment of the famous author 


of Casuals of the Sea. 





$3.50 


Mischief 
by Ben Travers 


The funniest farce 
im manyaday.... 
“funnier than Barry 
Paine or Jerome K. 
Jerome,’’ says the 
Saturday Review. 

$2.00 




































Drawn by 
Edward A. Wilson 
for FULL AND BY 


— 
| Books are the most appreciated 


| gifts... and the cheapest. 
' Look at the prices 
q on this page. 


O. HENRY’S 
Complete Works 


in a beautiful new Biograph- 
ical Edition. ...every volume 
containing an introduction by 
some one with knowledge of 
O. Henry’s strange life. 


18 volumes 90 cents each 


Fernald family. 
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A new way of learning bridge—and 

playing it. A clear, readable, and 

understandable book by a practical 
expert. 


CORNERSTONES 
of 
AUCTION BRIDGE 


by Carl Ehlermann 








Leather. 
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The last book of the 
... and the 


A 
W 
(V 
Lei 


The climax to a seas 
fine books .... 


Christopher 
Morley’s 
n be 


THUNDEK,,,.. 
on the LEF Denti 


for 1 
$e afte: 





confi 


Pocket Size 


Bound in Imported English Red 
Sold separately or by 


$2.50 
eee ee io —_— eo ee ee 
e D | The first two volumes of | The Work P 
ayn ing | The Life & Letters | eiactecides 
in the iviorning. | of Walter H. Page | : 
an d E venin ¢ | by Burton J. Hendrick | Christopher 
were $10.00 — now 
by Grace S. Richmond | ia asew one- } I M orley 
Aintiey ee of two l : 1: sede ne 
of rs. ichmond’s | Pere pis 
best-loved stories of the (e am ) 4 
| © Z 
| 





Discriminating readers are talking about Maurice 
Baring’s two charming books 


HALF A MINUTE’S SILENCE 
and DEAD LETTERS 
Each, $2.00 


FULL AND BY 


This anthology of the world’s most 
Jovial Drinking Songs, edited by 
Cameron Rogers, with Prefaces by 
Christopher Morley and Don Mar- 
quis, and illustrated by Epwarp A. 
WIson, is one of the two or three 
most beautiful books ever published 
in America. 


$7.50 


De Luxe Edition, $25.00 
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the set. 


LIFE 


by W. B. Maxwell 


Here the author of The 
Day's Journey and Elaine at 
the Gates turns from the 
novel to sum up life and 
living ina way that is help- 
ing thousands of readers. 





Each, $2.50 


Adventures in Understand 


David Grayson discovers that the city is j 
human as the country. 
Adventures of David Grayson 


Four of the most popular Grayson books in 
sumptuous volume, beautifully bound, illustratediitty, w« 


Personalities and Reminiscences 


Robert Lee Bullard 


Joseph Conrag 


last nove 


ttl 


\ Kath 


a romance of the Medi | 
ranean in the stirring @meth 
of Napoleon’s downfall. stance: 

rous 1 


SUS PEN Sjeovel 





ANTIQUEX, 7 
otk 
by 


by Sarah M. 
Lockwoo 


An interesting, u 
standable, and authe 
tive work on Ame 
antiques. Profuse 
lustrated. 
















by David Grayson 
e | 
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of the Ws 


by Major-General 





by 


0 you 


The true story of what rea/ljfarjorie 
happened in France, told clear-fe Baby 
ly and boldly for the first timefentle J 
by one of the few men in afen yc 
position to see everything that 
happened. 


omen.. 


$5. 


Doubledfage 


Garden Yo 
: ; M/E 





























































lson’s death, these letters cover 
KF entire period of the war, reveal- 
for the first time one startling 







fate ~] 
Best Books of the 


Season, priced from Six Prisons 
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$4 after another. $5.00 1 00 t and Two 
=; 00 to $7.50. 

a > $ Revolutions | 

se ee ee . aaa: ? domes by Oliver Baldwin | 
nrag : wo books for Children | The Work “A thrilling, poignant, 

t a tt l e€ Ships | that have the me fo the West. genes ad Rcd book vented with 
so much information bo 
WKathleen Norris CHI-WEE JOSEPH of outer. facts oa one 

> Med spirit that anyone inter- 


by Grace Moon 
The adventures of a little Indian girl. 







ested in Near East affairs 
can ill afford to miss it,’’ 


SENSE INSLEY ENS 


says the N. Y. Jimes. 



















bound in deep sea blue 
limp leather 
24 volumes, each $2.50. 


oy 


by Forrestine C. Hooker 


The story of a little girl whose father 
was a cavalry officer on the frontier 


$1.75 


| 
! CONRAD 
| 
| 
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| 
rring @mething richer in i 
wnfall.jstance and more 
novel I can think of I CRICKET 
te Charles Dickens . 
— —srton in Collier’s. $2. 
i: mmeel dis deis- ita: iments. aa — a a ee 


erous in feeling than 
NS 

bite ’em,”’ said Grant 
‘ 
JE he ABC Book 


fifty years ago. 


“Ty A Daugh- 














The Works of ' 
F farsigt | Tales from # Woke | Wanderings ate 
rckwoo | Silver Lands Rudyard | oe praiine Samurai 


other Goose 
by C. B. Falls 7 
| 


by Etsu 


| Ernest C, Peixotto : 
Inagaki Sugimoto 


Kipl 1 ng Light-hearted travels through 


‘‘No library complete with- | England and Wales, Italy and 
Spain. ‘‘ The pages have the 
breathless suspense of youth 
coming for the first time face to 


ting, wi 
nd auth 
on Am 
Profuse! 


by Charles J. Finger 
Illustrated by Paul Honoré 


with an introduc- 
tion by Christopher 
Morley. Charming 
descriptions of life 
in far-away Japan, 


$3.00 


Two gay picture books 
for children by the 
man whom Joseph 
Pennell called ‘‘our 
foremost color prin- 
ter.’’ Each, $2.00 


e ROMANTIC ’90’s 


out Kipling complete.’’ 


PS BNSES INSEE 


This book of South American Indian 


camp fire tales has been awarded the z b rape new face with the wonder of the 
| Newbery Medal as the best children’s size, bound in flexible red 


world’’, says the N. Y. Times. 
1 book of the year. $2.50 leather. Each, $2.25 


Bins Sexripemnncenl, “EN: 


It’s being discussed . . 


What a 


Twenty-eight volumes, pocket 
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Two Great Biographies 










is j | ‘ we | ab; 
in new, cheaper editions a? of 
by Richard LeGallienne | l M “¢ 
an Wants {i 
ven | The Letters | seidiaains A al Bread 
stratediitty, worldly and scholar- of Archie Butt Vincent Gi 
P“memoirs of London in the | was $5.00 now $2.50 | O’ Brien 1vers 
vsof Tennyson, Meredith, F : The story of aman by Ansia Yesierska 


The first great novel of 
New America, which 
William Lyon Phelps 
places third on his list of 
the year’s outstanding 
books. 


Ide, Moore, and Francis 


| | 
ompson by one who lived | Through 30 Years | 


_ ihe heart of it. $2.50 by Henry Wickham Steed 


, | was $7.50 now $4.00 | 
Edward A. Wilson’s IRON MEN 


& WOODEN SHIPS was chosen as 
one of the 50 most beautiful books of 

by Booth Tarkington 
© you remember Fanchon and 


afflicted with a 
sense of humor. 


$2.00 








WE 


last year... but his drawings for 
FULL AND BY are even more 
gorgeous. It’s a magnificent book. 


$7.50 

















Puck in 
Pasture 


d 


eallyfarjorie in Penrod? ... . Lola Pratt, 
ear-fe Baby Talk Girl, in Seventeen? .... by Elizabeth 
timefentle Julia and Alice Adams? .... MacKinstry 


in amen you know what to expect in 
that jomen....Tarkington’s keenest study. 


$5.4 $2.00 


edhage & Co. 


en Gew York 


A gorgeous book of 
verse, decorated by 
the author with 
numerous reed-pen 
drawings, and full 
of elfin mischief. 
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‘APPLETON. 


Books 





New 








— 





Gift Edition with color illustrations. | 
At Booksellers $3.50 


ARIEL 


The Life of Shelley 
By ANDRE MAUROIS 





This is am Appleton Book 





| 


The Nobel Prize Winners | 


| By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE | 


in Literature 


| 

| 

| 
Complete inforniation on the 24 win- 
ners. Lllustrated. $3.00 | 





This is an Appleton Book 





| 


| 29 LOVE STORIES | 


Old and New 
$2.50 at all Booksellers 


Edited by ERNEST RHYS and 
Cc. A. DAWSON SCOTT 





This is an Appleton Book 





is 
| 
| 


SELECTED POEMS 


ranging from the lyric to the satiric. 


$2.00 at Booksellers 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY | 





This is an Appleton Book 





| ane 


JOSEPH c Cc. LINCOLN’S- 


joyous romance of a lovable misfit. 
At Booksellers. $2.00 | 


QUEER JUDSON 





This is en Appleton Book 





a THE LIFE OF | 





JUDGE GARY 
The Story of Steel | 


Intimate record of Big Business and | 
its leading figure. $3.50 
By IDA M. TARBELL 











This is an Appieton Book 














] 
GEORGE MOORE’S | 


classic, completely revised. In two 
volumes. 7.50 


HAIL AND FAREWELL 














A delightful 
famous old English poem. $2.00 


interpretation of the 


By SISTER M. MADELEVA 








This és an Appleton Book 











Travel and impressions in China. 
Illustrated. 


By ELIZABETH CRUMP ENDERS at 


TEMPLE BELLS | 
and SILVER SAILS 


$3.00 











This is am Appleton Book 








NUMBER THREE > 


Distinguished stories, verse and pic- 
tures for children. 


JOY STREET 


$2.50 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 
and Others 











D. Appleton & Co., New York 














Popular Yuletide play for Children. 


THE ENCHANTED | 
CHRISTMAS TREE 


$1.00 at all Booksellers 
By PERCIVAL WILDE 














The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Art 


SAINT FRANCOIS D?’ASSISI. 

Marshall Jones. 1925. 

This is a series of reproductions of the 
water colors by P. Subercaseaux Errazuriz 
on the life of Saint Francis of Assisi, in- 
troduced, in French and English by 
Johannes Joergensen. Pedro Subercaseaux, 
he tells us, is a Chilean, but he visited 
“the great shrines of Spain, the holy places 
of Italy.” This is, as he says, “no lifeless 
revocation of a story from the past,” but 
“real Italy,” “real thirteenth century.” 
The paintings are certainly of the great- 
est beauty, as they appear in the reproduc- 


tions. There is a brief explanatory text 


to each. 

THE ART STUDENT’S VADE-ME- 
CUM. By Cyrit Davenport. Stokes. 
1925. $1.25. 


If the British art student really needs 


such a book as this, his must be about 
the lowest order of human _ intelligence. 
A lot of commonplace information is 
scrambled together with some misinfor- 
mation. On a single page relating to 
fresco, 63, there are three substantial 


errors of fact. A trite and superfluous 


book. 


PISSARO. By A. TaRaBantT. Dodd, 


Mead. 1925. $1.75. 


Camille Pissaro is perhaps the best 
painter in the Impressionist group, but his 
seriousness and nobility denied him even 
the early succés de scandale of his fellows, 
He knew grinding poverty until he was 
sixty. He will probably never be popular, 
but he will increasingly gain admiration 
where it is worth while. His work is a 
touchstone. No inattentive or frivolous 
spirit will make anything out of it. This 
well illustrated little book is the first ade- 
quate account of Pissaro in English and 
correspondingly to be recommended. M. 
Tarabant’s memoir is well done and ex- 
cellently translated. It is written from 
original sources and offers considerable 
new material, 


BARTOLOZZI, ZOFFANY AND KAUFF- 
MAN, ETC. By C. H. S. Joun; 
DAVID COX. By F. Gorpon Rog; 
WATTS. By Ernest H. SHorr. Being 
a new illustrated series, “British Art- 
ists’ edited by S. C. Kaines Smith. 
Stokes. 1925. $1.50 each. 


These are pretty little books of pocket 
size in silvery cartridge boards with a cut 
on the front cover and the lettering in 
scarlet. One could desire nothing more 
in the way of makeup except a more 
generous allowance of pictures than seven 
or eight per volume. The contributors 
have taken their task seriously, avoiding 
fine writing, and furnishing bibliographies, 
lists of pictures in public galleries, and 
even indexes, The appeal is primarily 
to the reader who seeks information. 

For an American reader the most inter- 
esting volume is that which brings together 
the twelve foreign members of the Royal 
Academy in the eighteenth century. Cipri- 
ani, Fuseli, Zuccarelli, Loutherbourg, the 
fair Angelica, and the rest were not pre- 
cisely giants, nor does Mr. John exaggerate 
their dimensions. He does show convinc- 
ingly that their work, as complementing 
on the decorative side that of the neo- 
classic architects, was actually necessary 
and important. A Zucchi is not much in 
a gallery, but it is fit and charming over 
an Adams door. 

Mr. Roe’s brief study of David Cox is 
a creditable bit of original research. Cox 
is one of those sturdy equable talents 
which enlist rather approval than enthu- 
siasm. For most Americans he will be a 
new acquaintance. In Mr. Roe’s hands the 
meeting is under excellent auspices. It 
is interesting to learn that contrary to 
general belief Cox by no means always 
painted from nature. Often he utilized in 
one picture very slight sketches from sev- 
eral places. He cared enough for nature 
to do some memorizing, a thing which 
Cézanne was unwilling or unable to do. 

After the eloquence of Mr. Chester- 
ton’s booklet on Watts, Mr. Short’s holds 
a pedestrian gait. It is judicious in criti- 
cism, underpraising rather than overprais- 
ing the great symbolist, and so packed 
with information as to replace for aver- 
age purposes the bulky official memoir. 


Boston: 


ARCHITECTURE. By Sir Thomas G. Jackson. 


Macmillan. $8. 


Belles Letters 


LITERARY LANES AND OTHER BY- 


WAYS. By Rosgerr Corres HOLLI« 
DAY. Doran. 1925. $2. 
Thousands of people who never m& 


the author of this volume think of him 
as “Bob”. He is like that. He has read 
so much that he has had no time to de- 
velop a style of his own. He has no 
style,—no style whatever. But he doesn’t 
care, and you don’t. What he has 
to say is worth digging for, and you 
have to dig sometimes, but you don’t 
mind. Five commas in one line of print; 
one sentence filling a paragraph, and 
containing two parentheses and _ four 
dashes. . . . Terrible! But you couldn’t 
possibly be angry with him because his 
mind occasionally outruns his pen. It is 
a good fault, none too common. 

Lanes and byways of varying interest, 
these, but we travel always in robust 
genial company. The old walking stick 
of former jaunts is used, now as then, 
often to a point, occasionally to tickle a 
rib, but never to bludgeon. 

Lire AND You. By C. Lewis Hind. 

Mead. $2.50. 

Stupies IN SEVEN ARTs. 

Dutton. $3.50. 

MEN, WOMEN AND COLLEGES. 


Dodd, 
By Arthur Symons. 


By Le Baron R. 


Briggs. Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. 
SILHOUETTES. By Sir Edmund Gosse. Scribners. 
$2.75. 


FALSTAFF AND OTHER SHAKESPEAREAN TOPICS. 
By Albert H. Tolman. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Biography 


MOTHER. By 
1925. $3.50. 
Whether the statement, “ ‘Mother’ is an- 

other E. F. Benson book,” is considered 

complimentary or derogatory will depend 
upon the reader. Mr. Benson dips his pen 
into a facile, flowing bowl. No one writes 
more, and few more pleasantly, about 
kindly, leisured, intelligent English men 
and women moving easily from many 
pleasures to few duties and back again. 

It is almost irritating that Mr. Benson’s 

people do so actually live for the reader; 

he does them too easily and he questions 
them too little. They, unlike the now 
famous Marches, are let off many things. 

Not that he protects them from misfortune 

but he refuses to look long upon any but 

their most cheerful characteristics. All 
these traits of his fiction reappear in the 
present biography of his mother. 

In this volume we meet again the peo- 
ple of “Our Family Affairs.” Mr. Benson 
is peculiarly fortunate in his family: his 
father, Archbishop of Canterbury; his 
two brothers, Robert Hugh and Arthur 
Christopher, well-known authors; even his 
sister “Maggie” credited with one volume, 
“A Venture in Rational Faith,” and a suc- 
cessful archeological expedition into Egypt. 
But the tendency of Mr. Benson not to 
break through the surface of life is ex- 
emplified in his treatment of the apostacy 
of his brother, Hugh: he gives us delight- 
ful pictures of this brother hurrying from 
croquet to prayers, but of the doubts and 
anguish which drove an Anglican clergy- 
man into the Catholic church he has noth- 
ing to say. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Benson cannot be dis- 
missed as a Pollyanian. He is far too 
intelligent and has too much humor to be 
open to such an indictment. Perhaps our 
complaints arise merely from that perver- 
sity of human nature which demands that 
if a man do a limited thing well he shall 
overcome his limitations and do a totally 
different thing well. After all, since Mr. 
Benson eharms, why should he be pro- 
found? 


E. F. BENson. Doran. 


SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RAN- 
GERS. By Capr. JAMEs B. GILLETT. 
Yale University Press. 1925. $4. 

Capt. James B. Gillett is one of the few 
survivors of the days when it was dan- 
gerous to live in Texas, and his book 
“Six Years with the Texas Rangers,” writ- 
ten with all the charm and sincerity of 
naiveté (since he is unskilled in literary 
composition), combines all the excitement 
of a Western yellowback with the genu- 
ineness of a first-hand historical document. 
Anyone reading Capt. Gillett’s account of 
Sam Bass, the thoroughbred train robber, 
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Heretics, 
Saints, and Martyrs 


By Frederic Palmer 


Seven essays on various 
questions of church history & 
ranging from the lives of those 
third century martyrs, Per- & 
petua and Felicitas, to the 
hymns of Isaac Watts; it pro- 


vides a basis for the study of 
spiritual psychology and will 
therefore appeal to thoughtful 
readers who enjoy essays that 
illuminate the field of theol- 
ogy with the charm of literary & 
skill. $2.50 a copy. 
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Reynolds, the intrepid ranger chief, and 
Victorio, the Apache, whose cruelty sur- 
passed Geronimo and whose military tal- 
ents rivalled Chief Joseph, will be forced 
to admit that there is something priggish 
and inconsequential in their screen and 
magazine descendants. The Texas ran- 
gers were not gulled by any allegiance 
to fictional ethics: they killed Indians be- 
fore the overt act, to prevent trouble 
and scalped their victims quite as readily 
as did the Apaches, 


RICHARD PRICE, PHILOSOPHER AND 
APOSTLE OF LIBERTY. By Rotanp 
Tuomas. Oxford. 1924. $1.70. 


“At a meeting of the Yale Corporation 
on April 24, 1781, it was voted to confer 


the Degree of Doctor of Laws upon 
George Washington and upon Richard 
Price.” Doubtless the response of the 


average twentieth century American would 
be: “And who was Mr. Richard Price?” 
Yet his name was almost a household word 
in Revolutionary America. Dr. Price, as 
he was known west of the Atlantic, was 
an English clergyman whose fortune it 
was to live in the times of two great 
revolutions, the American and the French. 
His was one of the most powerful intel- 
lects in the England of his day. He was 
a master of the intricacies of public 
finance—during the course of the Ameri- 
can Revolution he was invited by the 
Continental Congress to come to America, 
become a citizen of the United States, and 
assist in the difficult task of laying the 
financial foundation of the new nation. 
From its beginning Dr. Price was in- 
tensely interested in the American struggle 
for liberty. In the winter of 1775-6, after 
Lexington and Concord, he wrote “Ob- 
servations on the Nature of Civil Liberty,” 
a philosophic examination of the American 
problem. During the course of the war 
he wrote other works on civil liberty. 
He became one of the foremost English 
protagonists of the cause of the rebelling 
Americans. His writings both on the 
American and on the French Revolution 
made a deep impress on contemporary 
British thought. 

Mr. Roland Thomas, director of the 
Welsh Holiday School, has written a brief 
biography intended to “contribute a little 
toward rescuing Price from an oblivion 
utterly undeserved.” This is not the final 
biography of Richard Price; its main 
object will have been achieved if it stimu- 
lates some investigator to portray fully 
the great personality of Dr. Price against 
the setting of his times. Until such a 
work takes form Mr. Thomas’s little book 
will remain both for the scholar and the 
general reader the most interesting and 
useful sketch of the life and work of the 
man so much revered by the Americans 
of the late eighteenth century. 


MY LIFE AND MEMORIES. By JosEepx 
I. C. CuarkeE. Dodd, Mead. 1925. 
$3.50. 

Those, to whom America means neither 
a flag nor a geographical expression, but 
one of the contemporary world’s most in- 
teresting dynamic forces, will find this 
biography a valuable document. This is 
Americanization at its best. 

Joseph Ignatius Constantine Clarke grew 
up a desperately poor Irish lad in London. 
But love of his own country was rooted in 
his heart, and as he grew into compre- 
hension of her sorrows and injustices the 
cause took hold of him. There followed 
a period of grimly serious adventure when 
he, by day a trusted and competent gov- 
ernment clerk, slipped by night in varied 
disguise through the fingers of the vigilant 
police, to carry on the perilous business 
of an officer of the Fenians. The chapter 
closes with his discovery, exciting escape, 
and emigration to New York. There at 
twenty-two he began his chequered career 
in journalism, which brought him thirteen 
varied years under James Gordon Bennett 
on the staff of the Herald, the leadership 
of the Criterion’s curious brief experiment, 
and the Managing Editor’s desk on Al- 
bert Pulitzer’s Morning Journal. Besides 
these things he was a poet and playwright 
of some slight note, a stump speaker for 
Grant, publicity manager for the pil- 
loried Standard Oil Company, and Japanese 
envoy of the New York Sun. 

Mr. Clarke had the gift of approach, 
and his discriminating pen recreates in a 
series of vital portraits, the most significant 
persons of his acquaintance. The manner 
of the book is perceiving, gentle, and quiz- 
zical, with much less pose than premeditat- 
ed self-revelation usually entails. This 
Irish-American journalist was on the whole 
a straight-minded man of action, in whom 
a deeply humane thoughtfulness had not 


undermined the impulse to strenuous par- 
tisanship. One feels here a struggle with- 
out bitterness, the open and _ consistent 
partisanship of an idealist who kept his 
vision, while coping ably with a life-time 
of practical affairs. There was no place 
in it for a conflict of divided loyalties. 
To Ireland he gave the impetuosities of 
his early manhood, and a lifelong in- 
terest; to America he brought the whole 
of his mature wisdom and strength, and 
won himself a_ responsible place among 
the builders of our unpredictable destiny. 


IN THE DAYS OF MY FATHER GEN- 
ERAL GRANT. By JEssE R. GRANT, 
in collaboration with Henry Francis 
Granger. Harpers. 1925. $3.50. 


This volume might be described as bed- 
time reading: entertaining throughout, but 
not too heavy for the mind seeking re- 
pose. It is neither biography nor auto- 
biography, in the strict sense, but remini- 
scence, “a chronicle of persons and events, 
of impressions and experiences that touched 
me during the most impressionable years of 
life.’ The author, a son of General 
Grant, evidently enjoys talking about his 
father, and with the help of a collaborator 
he lays these pleasantly rambling, discur- 
sive recollections before the public. 

The reader who is looking for new 
light on Grant himself, or on his presi- 
dential career will find little in the book. 
He will be told, somewhat to his surprise, 


that Grant “was never at any time a 
drinking man.” It will surprise him still 
more to discover that Bristow, Grant’s 


reforming Secretary of the Treasury, was 
an unscrupulous schemer, aiming to ad- 
vance himself at Grant’s expense; that 
Belknap and Babcock were always immacu- 


lately honest; and that Roscoe Conkling 
was a more likable man than Charles 
Sumner. This last statement may well 


be true; some would be unkind enough 
to say that nobody but Sumner really 
liked Sumner, while President Grant, Jesse 
Grant, and Conkling all liked Conkling. 

The recollections range over nearly the 
whole of Grant’s public career, from the 
days of the Mexican War to the presi- 
dential campaign of 1880. For those 
who can forget to hunt for valuable his- 
torical contributions, the various chapters 
will have a good deal of charm, touched 
as they often are with a glint of mellow 
humor. Everyone has moments when he 
prefers to be entertained rather than in- 
structed; Jesse Grant’s book pleasantly 
meets this need. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN: A Biographical 
and Literary Study. By BERTRAM NEw- 


MAN. Century. 1925. $2. 
When one man gives himself the 
trouble of writing the story of an- 


other man’s life, he usually admires his 
subject as much as Boswell admired Dr. 
Johnson, or he dislikes him as much as 
Lady Lytton disliked Lord Lytton, or the 
family of a recently deceased great man 
persuades him to write an official biography 
in two thick octavos—as Lord Morley was 
persuaded to write his life of Gladstone. 
But Mr. Bertram Newman does not seem 
to like Cardinal Newman very much more 
than he dislikes him. He is rather more 
impartial than the rain and the sun. And 
there is nothing at all official about his 
two hundred pages, nor is there any- 
thing sufficiently academic to suggest that 
they are one of those doctors’ dissertations 
for which candidates despairingly choose a 
Fitz-James O’Brien or a Martin Opitz, 
merely because no one has chosen him be- 
fore. 

Unless, then, Mr. Bertram Newman be- 
came irresistibly interested in the cardinal 
because of their chance identity of sur- 
name, we do not quite see why he added 
his biographical and literary study to the 
books of the cardinal’s unkind brother, of 
Wilfrid Ward and Wilfrid Meynell, of 
R. H. Hutton and William Barry, upon 
which his book is based. And, in spite of 
its greater concern with his writings, we 
do not quite see why he added it to Lyt- 
ton Strachey’s “Cardinal Manning,” of 
which Cardinal Newman was undoubtedly 
hero. Sometimes, particularly when he 
is writing of Cardinal Newman’s relations 
with Cardinal Manning and with Mon- 
signor Talbot, and of Cardinal Manning’s 
relations with Monsignor Talbot and with 
Pius the Ninth, Mr. Newman obviously 
has nearly as much difficulty in forgetting 
Mr. Strachey’s felicitious phrases as his 
readers are likely to have. 

But Mr. Newman does differ from Mr. 
Strachey in his conviction that, although 


(Continued on next page) 
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'MARY ROBERTS 
RIN EHART creates a 


quixotic and lovable character 


in the Professor of 








The Red Lamp 


His delight in youth and young 
romance—his reactions to the 


mysterious doings which he 
patiently tolerates while under 
grave suspicion of crime from 
which he emerges his unaffect- 
ed and humorful self—all go 
to the making of this highly 


Price $2.00 romantic novel. 
») Atall Bookshops , 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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FOUR BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS OF 
FIRST IMPORTANCE IN 4 FIELDS 
HISTORY and RELIGION 


THE JESUIT RELATIONS 


Selected: and Edited by EDNA KENTON 





A book of enormous historical importance which is sure to make history. For 
the first time in a single volume is presented the heroic story of the Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries in North America from their first mission in 1611 to 1789. We shall 
always owe them the best we have of our early history, written on the spot and 
in the hour of its making. It is a book every cultured man and woman will have 
to add to the library. With many illustrations, colored wrapper and end leaves, 


592 pages. $5.00. 
CULTURE 


THE NEW NEGRO 


A SYMPOSIUM: Edited by ALAIN LOCKE 


The Negro is today a new force in the foreground of affairs, and everywhere 
his history, traits, contributions to art and science are being studied. In this book, 
the Negro speaks for himself. The contributors include many names already 
famous, writing on this absorbing subject, and also striking examples of their 
original work. It is the first complete book adequately presenting the Negro. 
With 17 color plates and 65 black and white drawings. $5.00. 


MUSIC AND ART 


MELLOWS 


NecGRO SPIRITUALS, WorK SONGS AND SPIRITUALS 
By R. EMMET KENNEDY 
Author of “Black Cameos” 


Many hitherto unpublished Louisiana songs and their histories, making an 
invaluable addition to musical literature. Wéith many illustrations. Large 
quarto, bound in bandanna cloth. $5.00. 


FICTION 


“Far and Away the Finest Novel of the Year” 
—The New York Herald-Tribune 


NO MORE PARADES 


By FORD MADOX FORD 





“As great as anything produced in English during the past twenty-five years 
and certainly more brilliant than any other novel of the same period.” Louis 
Bromfield, author of “Possession.” $2.50. 
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The New Books 


Biography 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Cardinal Manning bore some resemblance 
to a hawk, Cardinal Newman bore no 
resemblance to a dove. In a rather curious 
comparison of Cardinal Newman’s prose 
with Edmund Burke’s, Mr. Newman speaks 
of the cardinal’s severe spirituality, and 
it is the severity of his spirituality which 
is so dominant all through the book that 
his most devoted admirers, we are afraid, 
will probably not finish the book with 
the conviction that John Henry Newman 
would grace the calendar of saints—unless 
they remember that the calendar is already 
graced by Ignatius Loyola. 

Mr. Bertram Newman realizes perfectly 
the casuistical cast of the cardinal’s mind, 
and the talent for rhetoric which gave 
Charles Kingsley some reason for the re- 
ference to his argumentative cunning that 
happily forced Cardinal Newman to write 
the “Apologia pro Vita Sua.” And he 
realizes the perfection of the prose in that 
beautiful book and in “The Idea of a 
University,” and in all of the sermons and 
books and polemics, which is extraordinary 
when one considers the noticeable imper- 
fection of his own prose. Mr. Newman, 
we think, can hardly have enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of an Oxford education, since 
his book is full of such awkwardly turned 
sentences as “The lines may be quoted 
which pass between the Angel and the 
Soul,” and “One or two considerations 
must be mentioned which have adversely 
affected “the general appreciation of the 
Essay.” Or perhaps Mr. Newman is only 
too well-read in early nineteenth century 
"prose 
Twenty YEARS or My Lire. By Louise Jop- 

ling. Dodd, Mead. $3. 


Tue Lire or W. T. Steav. By Frederic Whyte. 
Houghton Mifflin. 2 vols. 


LYNCOLN AND His GENERALS. By Clarence Ed- 
ward Macartney. Dorrance. $2.50. 


‘<Grorct WASHINGTON IN LOVE AND OTHERWISE. 
By Eugene E. Pruseing. Covici. 


Tas GopraATHEeR oF Downina Street: Sime 
Georce DowninG. By John Beresford. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $5. 


Tus First NapoLfon. By the Earl of Kerry. 
Houghton Mifflin. $5. 


JEFFERSON AND HAMILTON. By Claude G. 
Bowers. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

A NATION IN THE MAKING. By Sir Sarandra- 
nath Banerjea. Oxford University Press. 
Tuere You Are! By F. Hugh Herbert. 

Macaulay. $2 net. 


Classics 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CLASSICS. I. 

READINGS FROM THE LITERATURE 
OF ANCIENT GREECE. By Dora 
Pym. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Greek Literature in Translation. II. 
Roman Literature in Translation. By 
GEorGE How anp Gustave A. HARRES. 
New York: Harper & Bros, 1924. 2 vols, 
Co. 1924. 
$3.50 each. 


There is still a thirst for the waters 
of the. Pierian spring. If this were 
mot so, it would be impossible, seeing 
that public demand determines in. general 
what may or may not be published, for 
these latter years to witness such an out- 
pouring of books presenting to our world 
of today the literature of the age of 
Hellas. Lately however the beverage is of 
mecessity denatured—the pessimist would 
grant it little more than one half of 
“one per cent authority. But the diluted 
article is abundant. Witness, the Legacy 
of Greece, The Legacy of Rome, Our 
Debt to Greece and. Rome, the Pageant 
of Greece, The Broadway Classics, and The 
Library of Greek Thought. 

These books that are here grouped to- 
gether serve up the intellectual leaven in 
two very different forms, Miss Pym’s 
volume is, I take it, for the reader— 
for the person of cultivated tastes who 
has an unsatisfied longing to acquire a 
nodding acquaintance with the Olympians. 
ft is a dainty selection of choice products. 
‘When the reader has “done it” he can, 
«with discretion, venture into the meetings 
of the Local Pater Society. He may be 
a little tried by the disproportionate 
amount of Plato but surely he has the 
right to skip. He is not ‘intending to be- 
come a Grecian. He will have met with 
the very best of intellectual go-betweens: 
Rawlinson and Jowett, Edmonds and An- 
drew Lang. He will not have lingered 
long enough in their company to feel 
humiliated—he may very likely fail to 
recognize them as giants while he shakes 
hands rapidly with each. 

The other two books are for the student, 


It almost seems as if they had attempted 
once more the impossible but they have 
made a brave attempt. If a good selection 
is possible, they have come close to hitting 
upon it. Here is a goodly quantity of 
excellent matter, once more presented by 
masters. There is a welcome absence of 
editorial patter, especially in the Greek 
volume. Used in conjunction with a real 
history of ancient literature these two vol- 
umes offer more than an elegant smatter- 
ing of classic culture. They might even 
lure some adventurous soul back to the 
originals along the hard but satisfying 
trails of Goodwin and Harkness, The very 
difficulty of double columns may be a 
psychological trick. But there lies ground 
more dangerous than the upland paths of 
Arcadia. 


Drama 


THE CHARLESTON STAGE IN THE 
XVIII CENTURY. By Eora WILLIs. 
Columbia, S. Cs: The State Company. 
1924. $5. 

The history of our native drama is 
being written for the first time; the 
history of our theatre is being rewritten. 
Beginning with William Dunlap, many 
have tried to write the account of our 
stage, but before that can be done, there 
must be published just such local histories 
is this volume of Miss Willis’s. It is per- 
haps an open secret that Professor G. C. 
D. Odell is engaged upon what will be 
an adequate account of the New York 
stage. That of Chicago is also being 
written, while the stages of Boston and 
Philadelphia await such historians to re- 
vise and supplement the histories of Du- 
rang, Clapp, and others. Annapolis, Bal- 
timore, and New Orleans are still vir- 
gin soil. For nearly all our writing on 
the theatre has been done by those to 
whom accuracy is a last essential. Miss 
Willis has gone to the files of the South 
Carolina Gazette, to diaries, and to other 
original material and has endeavored to 
produce a reliable book as well as an en- 
tertaining one. Her most important con- 
tribution, however, has been a reprinting 
of the casts of the early plays given 
in Charleston. For owing to her acquaint- 
ance with recent publications in her field, 
she has rediscovered a great deal that 
is already known. For example, she 
claims to have brought to light “the first 
American Prologues and Epilogues” and 
“the first productions of Ballad Opera in 
this Country”, while in reality, Mr. Oscar 
Sonneck described them in 1915, in his 
“Early Opera in America”, Miss Willis 
seems to think that Seilhamer’s “History 
of the American Theatre” is the last 
work on the subject, and she naively re- 
cords the first dramatic attempt made in 
this country, Anthony Aston’s lost play, 
as having been performed in Charleston 
in 1730 instead of 1703. We hope it is 
a misprint. 

Books like this have their chief value 
as social history. The establishment of 
the French theatre at Charleston in 1793, 
for example, and the mingling of plays 
in French and English with pantomimes 
representing patriotic spectacles like 
“American Independence, or July 4, 1776”, 
by Alexander Placide, the director of the 
French theatre, have a real significance. 
There was “Americanization” even then! 
Miss Willis might have called attention 
in her account of the production of a 
native comedy, “The Elopement, or a 
Trip to the Charleston Races,” produced 
either on January 25 or February 25, 1795 
(she gives different dates in different 
places), to the fact that this comedy con- 
tained the first native negro character 
“Scipio,” who sang and apparently acted 
in a play that was actually performed. 
We had been under the impression that 
the first occurrence of this kind took place 
in John Murdock’s “Triumphs of Love”, 
played in Philadelphia on May 22, 1795. 
But Charleston seems to have anticipated 
Philadelphia by a month, 

Quite interesting is her account of the 
proposed interchange of players between 
Boston and Charleston and the actual in- 
terchange ‘of plays. There is some addi- 
tional light, too, thrown upon the early 
history of Elizabeth Arnold, later to be 
the mother of Edgar Allan Poe, and it 
seems that she was given more important 
réles than Professor Woodberry accredits 
to her in his “Life of Poe.” In short, 
the connotations of such a work as this are 
perhaps more important than the facts 
presented, but it is only by such individual 
contributions that the complete mosaic of 
our stage history will ever be constructed. 


challenge you to pick out 

any book among these that 

you would not like to own 
or any discriminating friend 
would not be eager to receive. 


~ Well Made ~ 


RITICS have sed its 
impeccable scholarship ; 

‘writersthe brilliant craftsman- 
ship and conciseness; con- 
noisseurs the more than 200 
illustrations and the fine print- 
ing and binding; and more 
important than these, readers 
have praised it to each other 
for its power of transmi 
the actual emotion within an 
enaneing Sets the world’s 
great boo 


The Story of the 
World's Literature 


by John Macy 
With more than 200 illustrations by 
ONORIO RUOTOLO 


2nd edition $5.00 
a 


OTHING today is so 

present in man’s mind 
as the need of Tolerance,— 
this great principle, whose 
heroes are Voltaire, Galileo, 
Erasmus, Montaigne, Luther, 
Socrates and other great lead- 
ers, has had a dramatic career 
in history. Van Loon is its 
ideal historian. He has madeit 
glowing, passionate, charged 
with high irony,— “‘a greater 
Story of Mankind.” 


TOLERANCE 


by Hendrik Van Loon 
2nd edition $3.00 


> 


CIENCE actually knows 
more about the Poles than 
the interior of Asia. In the 
unveiling of this vast and fas- 
cinating Terra Incognita, the 
reatest part has been played 
the intrepid explorer, Sven 
edin, whose autobiograpy 
is equally fascinating as a life 
story book of travel. He 
has literally made his book 
graphic with his nearly 200 
vigorous and vivid drawings 
in color and line. 


My Life as an 


Explorer 
by Sven Hedin 
Large octavo $5.00 


te 


re was inevitable that Sher- 
wood Anderson would win 
the universal public that his 
fine work demands. DARK 
LAUGHTER has brought it 
to 4 mee rec ge is as 
astonis a popular success 
as it is a profound achieve- 


‘Dark Laughter 


by Sherwood Anderson 
Sth large edition $2.50 


ee 


Fo a season admirers of 
ene O'Neill were dis- 
consolate, for the limited 
edition of his collected, revised 
plays were sold within a week 
of publication. Now there is 
consolation for them. The new 
opular edition is printed 
rom the same plates; and 
the four volumes may be 
bought separately. 


Collected Plays of 
Eugene O'Neill 


HEN Ludwig Lewisohn 
wrote UPSTREAM he 
astonished all classes by the 
enetration, courage and 
uty of his presentation of 
the lite of aJew in America. 
In ISRAEL he continues and 
enlarges that work. A people 
takes the place of the individ- 
ual; the wg 3 apy the 
background. Here too, Jews 
and Gentiles will read with 
intense interest, and both will 
find cause for self-searching; 
and here too, the disinterested 
— if they can remain disinter- 
ested — will find enough of 
beauty and thought to repay 
the reading of a dozen books. 


ISRAEL 


by Ludwig Lewisohn 
Octavo $3.00 
~~ 


N2 publishing venture has 
cried so loud to be under- 
taken as the complete trans- 
lation of Stendhal, the greatest 
as well as the first of France’s 
psychological novelists. The 
present edition will be com- 
plete in another respect: the 
translations will be based on 
the completely corrected texts 
issued byThe Stendhal Society. 
C. K. Scott Moncrieff, noted 
translator of Proust, wilf-have 
general superintendence of 
the edition and will provide 
most of the versions. 


Stendhal’s 
The Charterhouse of 
Parma Translated by 
Cc. K. Scott Moncrieff 
2 vols., boxed $5.00 
os 


fh gayest of Englishclassics 
has languished for a long 
time in small type editions 
and in expensive sets. It is now 
available in = handsome, clear- 
ly printed, library edition. 


Tristram Shandy 


by Laurence Sterne 
Large octavo $3.50 
~ 


HE private edition we pub- 
lished last year of Lewis 
Carroll’s masterpieces, as a 
Christmas gift for our 
found so many slighted ad- 
mirers that public opinion 
om oe fo reissue. hon 
identi rmat except for 
t color of the boards, 
and is printed from the same 
plates as the original edition. 


Alice os Wieneueee v 
Throug e Looking 
Glass ¥ The Hunting 
of the 
by Lewis Carroll 
With Ulustrations by TENNIEL 
Large 12mo. $3.00 


prom- 
ised a comprehensive AN- 
THOLOGY OF AMERICAN 
VERSE. Richard Le Gallienne 
as the editor assured a careful 
and ones collection. 
He spent several years upon 
the task. The completed book 
takes its place beside its com- 
volume, THE LE GAL- 
E ANTHOLOGY OF 
ENGLISH VERSE —now a 
standard in its field. 


The LeGalilenne. 
Anthology of Am- 
erican Verse 

$3.50 


. N interesting Christmas list of books will be mailed 
to you on application. Write to Mr. M. A. Hanline, 

61 West 48th St., N. Y., asking him to send you one. 

/ BON! & LIVERIGHT, 61 West 48th Street, New York 
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The New Books 


Drama 
(Continued from preceding page) 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
DRAMAS, NATIONAL AND LOCAL. 
Edited by Montrose J. Moses. Little, 
Brown. 1925. $4.50. 


This collection of plays by Mr. Mont- 
rose J. Moses, one of the most indus- 
trious of dramatic anthologists, if not par- 
ticularly valuable or inspiring, has at least 
the merit of being judiciously variegated. 
If, as may be assumed from his somewhat 
elaborate and ingenious preface, his inten- 
tion, in the making of it, was to illustrate 
the general quality exhibited in the different 
kinds of American drama produced during 
the last thirty years—a singularly barren 
period—he may be said to have fulfilled it 
admirably. His samples, whether or not, 
in every instance, the best that could be 
found, are fairly representative and to that 
extent satisfactory. Taken collectively, 
however, and compared with the product 
of the preceding generation, at home and 
abroad, they can scarcely be accepted as 
proof positive of marked literary or dra- 
matic development in the contemporary 
American theatre. Some of our younger 
writers may be cleverer playwrights, if not 
better dramatists, than many of their imme- 
diate predecessors. They are often neater 
in their mechanism, more fluent in their 
output of glib, vivacious, superficial chat- 
ter, more adroit in the compilation of startl- 
ing incidents, more alive to what is called 
a sense of the theatre. But their work, 
even when most pretentious, is apt to be 
lacking in imagination, insight, power, 
truth, and substance, the main elements by 
which a play must be judged. 

In the fifteen plays in this book there 
is some good literary and dramatic work 
and much effective theatrical entertainment, 
but few of them have any rightful claim 
to be entered in the category of the first rate. 
All of them, in their time, achieved great, 
if only temporary popularity, a fact which 
may account for the appearance of some 
of them in this group. Four of them, at 
least, have merits which entirely justify their 
selection. “The Witching Hour,” by Au- 
gustus Thomas, in spite of its manifest 
artifice and theatricality, is an uncommonly 
well written and well made comedy, with 
an interesting if not too credible story, in- 
geniously based upon telepathy, which is 
still a subject of popular and scientific in- 
terest. Miss Peabody’s romance, “The 
Piper,” is distinguished by poetic fancy and 
literary ability of a high order and tells 
a charming story. “The Scarecrow,” of 
Percy Mackaye has humor, fancy, satire, 
color, and atmosphere. “The Famous Mrs. 
Fair,” of James Forbes, if scarcely a mas- 
terpiece, is a capital social comedy with 
definite point and pertinence. All these 
pieces are well worthy of preservation in 
print. “The Emperor Jones,” of Eugene 
O’Neill, is, without doubt, a vigorous and 
lurid bit of expressionism, It furnishes a 
vivid picture of savage superstition and 
frantic terror. The colors are dashed in 
with a reckless brush. But it has more of 
violence than of insight or strength, and 
is less impressive in cold type than—owing 
to the felicitous choice of its original in- 
terpreter—it was in actual representation. 
It is an effective bit of romantic melo- 
drama, a potential thriller, but not remark- 
able for truth to nature or any special 
significance. Mr, ONeill has done much 
better and some worse work. 

Specific comment upon the remaining 
plays in the collection is unnecessary. 

A CHRISTMAS MIRACLE AND Gop BLEss THIS 

House. By Anna Hempstead Branch. New 


York: Adelphi. 
Piays. By John Brandane. Houghton Mifflin. 
$2. 


Economics 


THE. PRESENT ECONOMIC REVO- 
LUTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Tuomas Nixon Carver. Little, 
Brown. 1925. $2.50. 


As far back as 1912, Professor Carver 
was doing precisely the same sort of thing 
he has done in this book. In “A Bugbear 
to Reformers” he contended that three 
tests could be brought which would show 
that diminishing returns was actually an 
operative law and that as a matter of 
fact we managed to get along because 
we were continually striving to escape 
a deficit of goods. His three tests were 
(1) the spread of population: (2) the 
concentration of population in cities; and 
(3) the introduction of irventions. Other 


economists were not slow to point out 
then that these tests seemed to them evi- 
dences of progress, attained not because 
men strove to escape economic pressure 
but because they moved forward with 
their eyes upon an attainable future. Much 
the same type of reasoning is in evidence 
in the present book. From the three 
facts of (1) an increase in the number 
of corporate share-holders in the United 
States: (2) the increase of deposits in 
savings banks; and (3) the spread of a 
labor banking movement, he concludes 
that nothing less than an economic revo- 
lution is in progress among us. These 
facts are simple and well-known and it 
is perhaps sufficient to say that scarcely 
any one else who has studied their sig- 
nificance attaches the importance to them 
that Professor Carver does. Indeed a 
colleague of his, Professor W. Z. Ripley, 
has considered with great care the mat- 
ter of the spread of corporate share-hold- 
ings and feels that it implies nothing 
of the significance attached to it here. It 
might also be pointed out that labor 
banking activities are necessarily limited to 
operation with the funds available to 
labor groups and, while these may grow 
some, they cannot grow much without a 
deeper revolution in economic arrange- 
ments than Professor Carver could con- 
template with equanimity. He is essen- 
tially an economist who would like to be- 
lieve that the social miseries of the present 
can be satisfactorily mitigated by pallia- 
tive changes much less sweeping than most 
other economists believe inevitable. This 
conservatism of his seems to have led him 
to attach an undue importance to what 
are really rather simple and unimportant 
changes in the economic arrangements. 


Education 


THe Rea Boy AND THE New Scnoon. By 
A. E. Hamilton. Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 

TARBELL’S TEACHERS GuIDE, 1926. By Martha 
Tarbell. Revell. $1.90. 

Scnuoot History oF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
By Charles L. Robbins. World Book Co. 
$1.72. 

VoLTarreE. By George R. Havens. 
$2.25. 

CoLLEGE READINGS ON CURRENT PROBLEMS. Se- 
lected by Albert Craig Baird. Houghton Miff- 
lin. $1.60. 


Century. 


Fiction 


THE NAKED MAN. By Vere Hutchin- 
son. Century. 1925. $2. 


“Defoe, Emily Bronté, Stevenson, these 
are some of the names used by critics to 
indicate the appeal of Miss Hutchinson’s 
extraordinary fiction.” Reading such a 
blurb the mere reviewer may very well 
say to himself that either there is some- 
thing wrong with the author’s work, or, 
on the other hand, with her “critics.” 
When the publishers, of their own accord, 
add Hardy and Eden Phillpotts to the al- 
ready over-mixed list, small wonder if 
one’s head begins to spin. Miss Hutchin- 
son, however, is not such a mongrel of 
literature as might be supposed. The 
claims, so far as they apply to this new 
novel, are wildly exaggerated. Certain ele- 
ments in “The Naked Man” bear a super- 
ficial resemblance to Hardy, whose work 
has obviously influenced the author’s mood. 
But of the others there is no trace more 
distinct than could be detected in any 
good novel of the week before last. 

Miss Hutchinson’s technique is excellent. 
She begins with her hero entombed, with 
a boy, in a coal mine. While he awaits 
a doubtful rescue and the boy dies he 
reviews his life. The rescue is effected 
and then the tale begins to move rapidly. 
It is unusually simple and straightforward. 
A man living in uncongenial environment, 
working at detested work, married for 
convenience rather than love, yet “more 
loved than loving,” is suddenly left with 
a farm in the Lincolnshire fens, the leg- 
acy of friends for whom he had worked 
in boyhood. He has the necessary knowl- 
edge to work the farm, and this, with his 
passionate obsession to possess land and 
make it thrive, equip him well. But he 
has no children and his wife is barren. 
The two themes intertwine: sometimes, in- 
deed, they seem to unite and move to- 
gether through the author’s colorful prose. 
There is, perhaps, something unconvincing 
in the ultimate solution by which the 
man’s wife unselfishly encourages him to 
associate with a girl on the farm so that 
there may be a child of her husband’s to 
inherit the land. The plan is successful 
although both man and girl are at first 
unconscious of the wife’s purpose. After 
some complications and the birth of a 
second child—(abortion kills the first in 


(Continued on next page) 
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What to Give 


in Books 


ANATOLE 
FRANCE ° 
HIMSELF 


By His Secretary 
Jean Jacques Brousson 
Translation and Foreword by John Pollock 


“The most fascinating book of the present season.” 

—Carl Van Doren, The Century 
A Boswellian record—amusing, erudite. ‘To read the Brousson book 
is to listen in on the intimate talk of a great and entertaining man,” — 
Burton Rascoe, Arts and Decoration. Frontispiece. Unusually beauti- 
ful format. Third printing. $5.00 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK 
OF CHINAWARE 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN and 
ROGER WEARNE RAMSDELL 


The only work in one volume to cover the chinaware of all countri i 
» & 
in the colors and gold of the original, 191 in doubletone and 7 acum. ee 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK 
OF TAPESTRIES 


By GEORGE LELAND HUNTER 


Exposition of the entire subject by an authorit i i 
t p y, with a superb collection 
tapestries from all over the world. 8 color plates 220 illustrations in doubletene. “1008 


BOOTH AND THE SPIRIT 
OF LINCOLN 


~ + apne ee BABCOCK, Author of “The Soul of Ann Rutledge.” When John Wilkes 

-— galloped past the sentry at the post road, perhaps he was captured. Perhaps 

pod Me ay oe Sena, he escaped, ever pursued by a spirit from which he 
ill his bi 

po Ae nt gh AD, rness was changed to remorse and love for the man ar 


ARIEL CUSTER 


For all the glint of copper in the ripples of her hai d th i i 
Ariel needed all the Custer courage before th Sate bee ye 2 Gn 
the author’s most charming semanees, ee " ni : On Se 


YELLOW FINGERS 


A gorgeously told tale of Bangkok and Malay which i i 

I pits Orient 
clash of human passions. Its chapters pulsate with the weed fn ye 9 ow Ss 
and clash with the lash of the typhoon or the beat of the war drums. ¥ $2.00 


EDGAR ALLAN POE LETTERS 


Till Now Unpublished 
Introduction and Commentary by MARY NEWTON STANARD. The publication of this 


century-old correspondence, never before seen in print, is a lite i 
of all letters. 15 illustrations rarely published. The edition is a wank ra ee 


THE DREAMER 
By MARY NEWTON STANARD 


A romantic rendering of the life-story of Edgar Allan P ha 6 
See sents al ‘oe, a unted figure, “‘dreaming 
Pa 2 wrod seme dared to dream before.” An ideal gift book. Beautifully ons 


THE OLD MISSION 
CHURCHES AND HISTORIC 
HOUSES OF CALIFORNIA 


By REXFORD NEWCOMB 


A pilgrimage to the Hispanic shrines of California—thei tectu 
lore. Frontispiece in color. 216 illustrations and measured ——- gee = “y16. 00 


For a Boy For a Girl 


PIRATES of the BARBERRY GATE 
DELAWARE By JANE ABBOTT. How Winsome 


learned the story that close 
By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND. A through hatred and found = oon = = 
stirring tale of Philadelphia a hundred it again through loyalty and courage, A 
years ago when highwaymen rode out of k girls will love for its romance, old 
the shadows on the way to the Green and new. All who know Mrs Abbott 
Anchor Inn and mysterious craft lay in will have it on their Christmas lists. 
hiding off the Delaware capes. Colored Colored frontispiece, three other ill tr ; 
frontispiece, three other illustrations. $2.00 tions. ‘ Ne B18 


At All Bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA—LONDON—MONTREAL 





ANATOLE FRANCE 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL 
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DORAN BOOKS 


DU BOSE 
HEY WARD operces 


as an American who writes a 
truly great prose style. His at- 
mospheric novel a 


PORGY 


is not only the “finest story of a Negro 
ever written by a white man”— it is a 
violent and passionate portrayal of the 
sweep and force of primitive impulses— 
“A magnificent novel,” says Heywood 
Broun. At all Beokshepe $2.00 
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i‘ The Third Large 
7 Printing 


“Ranks High Among 


American Biographies” 4 

















The Life of 
SIR WILLIAM OSLER 


By HARVEY CUSHING 


The life story of a noble man and a great physician. “If wishing 
could do it, I would wish the Life of Sir William Osler into the hands of 4 
every man, woman and child who reads the six best-selling novels. It is 4 
an immense and wonderful book.’’—Stuart P. Sherman, in the New York 
Herald-Tribune. ‘ 

Two large octavo volumes. Profusely illustrated. The binding ‘ 
is blue doth with gilt lettering. Price in a box $12.50 net. . 
{ 
4 
{ 
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At all bookstores 





+ OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS cAmerican Branch 
> 35 West 32nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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DORAN BOOKS |_______ 


HUGH WALPOLE 


rare conjuror of sublimated 
adventure, artist of word 
picture, exhibits new skill in 


Portrait of aMan 
With Red Hair 


A novel of fear and 
daring—of danger 
boldly faced— fantastic 
—whimsical—intensely 
interesting 


















Price $2.00 







: Everywhere books are sold 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 






The New Books 


Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 


an ugly chapter)—there is a divorce and 
a new, but unsuccessful marriage. Ulti- 
mately both land and child are lost, the 
new wife proves unfaithful, and Bad- 
dock, reunited to his first wife, takes over 
the management of the farm he once in- 
herited—a subtle half-tragedy. 

Baddock, the central figure, is well and 
sympathetically conceived and Miss Hut- 
chinson uses the mingled harshness and ten- 
derness of his character to fine effect. 
Her women are less convincing because 
of the extreme improbability of the con- 
flict between them. Nevertheless she has 


written an admirable book. 
I] 


THREE WOMEN OF ANNAM. By C1. 
CuIvas-BaROoN. ‘Translated from the 
French by Faith Chipperfield. Frank- 
Maurice. 1925. $2.50. 


The beautiful Thi-Vinh, in the first of 
these stories, falls in love with her father’s 
steward, but is married to the Emperor 
of Annam, a very good-hearted emperor, 
oppressed by his conscience and his gov- 
ernmental duties. When he finds her 
secret diary, he sends her away to marry 
her first love. The second story deals 
with a common oriental custom: a beloved 
but childless wife is forced to choose her 
own successor. The last is the tale of 
Madame Hoa, who was purchased by three 
French officials in succession; her story 
is the most interesting of those which form 
this undistinguished volume. 

Undistinguished, so the judgment runs, 
because the book follows the traditions of 
Pierre Loti without adding to those tradi- 


tions. The descriptive passages are good, 
but the master could more than equal 
them. The plots, if stripped of their for- 


eign trappings, would be unspeakably dull. 
The characters are empty vessels into 
which the author has poured his own emo- 
tions, including an immoderate respect for 
French achievements in her colonies. As 
for the English version, it is not free from 
errors, many of which can be detected 
without referring to the French text. On 
the first page, for example, the translator 
speaks of “grenadine flowers,” a blossom 
neglected by English botanists and lexico- 
graphers. Grenadine is a syrup; it is 
made from pomegranates, the blossoms of 
which are fresh and a deep pink, like the 
mouth of the beautiful Thi-Vinh. 


THE ROMANTIC PASSION OF DON 
LUIS. Translated from the Spanish of 
Henri Malo by ELLEN PREsTon. New 
York: Lincoln Mac Veagh, The Dial 
Press. 1925. $2. 


This book is written, it seems to 
us, as a good historical romance should 
be written: in a compact modern. style 
free from archaism and the Impedi- 
menta of the old tradition, but free also 
from the glamourless realism of contemp- 
orary novels. It uses a method whereby 
modern firmness and ease of writing can 
unfold harmoniously a tale having the 
impulses and outlook of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It is therefore what its author 
intends it to be, romantic. Had it an 
unromantic aim, such as John Erskine’s 
“The Private Life of Helen of Troy,” it 
could be as devoid of glamour, and as 
full of contemporaneity and realism, as 
it chose. But as romance it cannot. 

The one mistake in Senor Malo’s method 
is his way of bringing it up to date, 
from time to time, with certain references 
and comparisons. Pater in “Marius,” and 
many others before and since, have done 
the same thing; it is quite suitable in 
cetrain kinds of writing—but not in a ro- 
mantic story. There is no need for such 
references in a book whose chief merit 
is its romantically contrived narrative, and 
no extenuation in the fact that Senor Malo 
is perhaps a little ironic about the fuss 
and feathers of the days of chivalry; good 
irony can take care of itself. And here, 
surely, irony is far less important than 
romance; it well may be lacking entirely. 

For this is the spirited story of a young 
Spanish hidalgo filled with chivalric ideals 
and bent on winning fame and fortune. 
He is no Don Quixote; he has excellent 
sense; he is devout, capable, courageous, 
unimaginative; and the story of his rise 
in the Spanish Lowlands, where he was 
washed ashore after the defeat of the 
Armada, is always plausible. About him 
Senor Malo has drawn a splendid historic 
background—Flanders under Spanish rule 
perennial plots and warfare 
Into this world Don 


engaged in 
against the Dutch. 


Luis is eventually absorbed through his 
relations with the Countess of Meerslede, 
a German Protestant by birth, externally 
devoted to the Spanish Church and State, 
but secretly an agent of the Dutch. She 
is Luis’s bad angel and in the end, after 
suffering punishment herself, she succeeds 
in causing his downfall and death. She 
is the familar lady of these romantic 
pieces—beautiful, haughty, deceitful, un- 
scrupulous, passionate. 

The other lady—no less essential to 
the piece—is Genevieve, the daughter of a 
burgomaster, who inspires in Don Luis 
his lifelong romantic passion. The young 
girl herself hardly enters the story, but 
her vision in the mind of Don Luis hardly 
leaves it. I notice that another reviewer 
has wondered why she and Luis were 
never married. So far as the question 
of material obstacles goes, he is quite 
right in wondering; but I think he fails 
to consider that upon just such an un- 
fulfilled yearning the whole romantic 
ardor rests. It is the point which colors 
the whole narrative—the symbol of that 
romantic chivalry which, by tradition 
at least, colors the whole era. It is one 
of those things which are unconvincing 
to modern minds, but which in historical 
romance such as this, and romance pre- 
sented so colorfully as this, one is willing 
to accept. Furthermore, it harmonizes 
with our clearest impression (though it 
may be an erroneous impression) of such 
sixteenth century mores as time has sub- 
limated. 


THE SKYGIRL. By IvAN NAROpNY. 
Britons Publishing Company. 1925. 


The idea behind this sidereal drama is 
so original and the author occasionally 
manifests such an imaginative capacity and 
satiric potentiality that one regrets that 
the play is not just a bit more skilfully 
conceived and executed. In creating for 
us the “telebioscope,” an instrument capa- 
ble of perceiving what goes on in the 
stars, Mr. Narodny has opened up limitless 
possibilities; nor are those possibilities 
lessened by a second instrument affording 
us earth-dwellers the opportunity of “lis- 
tening in” on the conversations of celestial 
races. But instead of taking full ad- 
vantage of these unparalleled inventions 
of his, the author has merely made them 
the agency of recording the doings of a 
mechanical people actuated by a mania 
to regain their lost sex life. And even 
this task—which manifestly offers wide 
opportunities—has been accomplished but 
indifferently by Mr. Narodny; his char- 
“acters seem mere marionettes, and the life- 
giving force that must make drama even 
on the stars does not sweep through them; 
while their dialogue is a little too human 
to seem quite astral, and yet a little too 
unearthly to seem quite human. 


SWIFT ADVENTURE. By JANE Carpi- 
NAL. Doran. 1925. $2. 


In a period of thirty brief days, through 
a fairly interesting but highly improbable 
set of events a young, rather retiring 
manufacturer changes place with one of 
his clerks; woos and wins an abused, but 
necessarily winsome stenographer; reme- 
dies 99 44/100% of all capitalistic evils; 
not to mention the discomfiture of the 
usual beautiful and unscrupulous adven- 
turess and her internationally sought hus- 
band. 

Of course, since this story centers about 
a business, there has to be some all im- 
portant memoranda and documents. Only 
to give this stereotyped plot a different 
twist, the author has the hero steal the 
documents, rather than the villain. The 
result is the lightest of light fiction. 


QUEER JUDSON. By JosEpH C. LIN- 
COLN. Appleton. 1925. $2. 


The host of readers who eagerly await 
the appearance of the annual Lincoln novel 
should find the present one a _ worthy 
companion of its predecessors. More Cape 
Cod of course, this time with the fishing 
village of Wellmouth for a setting, the 
brothers Judson, one of them “Queer” and 
the other George, filling the stellar roles. 
Queer, or, to be less severe on his marked 
eccentricities, James Carey, while junior 
member of a Boston banking firm has 
been left bankrupt and in debt by a 
swindling partner. George takes his luek- 
less brother home in disgrace to Well- 
mouth, where he tries to make a _ book- 
keeper of him. The affection existing be- 
tween the two brothers, the stout defense 
which George puts up for Carey against 
his detractors, and the heroic rally of 
Carey to George’s side when the latter 
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is threatened in his turn with financial 
disaster, supply the not unconventional 
dramatic developments of the story. It is 
wholesome, innocent, obvious entertainment, 
but Mr. Lincoln has a faculty for hold- 
ing the attention, once he is given a 
hearing, even of readers who profess to 
scorn the type of fiction he offers. 


THE FIRST FORTY-NINER. By JAMEs 
A. B. SCHERER. Minton, Balch. 1925. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Scherer did well to limit his tale 
of the first forty-niner and the golden tea- 
caddy, for no one who picks it up will 
be able to put it down again without read- 
ing it through. The rush of the subject 
pervades the narrative, and the haste of the 
gold-seeker engulfs the reader. This is 
the story of a city and of a man. The 
man is Sam Brannan, a Mormon, who 
sailed into Golden Gate Bay on the last 
day of July, 1846, with a shipload of 
Latter Day Saints, “including a hundred 
young ones suitable to grow up in a new 
country.” And the city is San Francisco, 
the young San Francisco of which Bay- 
ard Taylor wrote, “Of the marvellous 
phases of the Present, San Francisco will 
most tax the belief of the Future.” They 
were of stern stuff, these two: the city 
that rebuilt itself after destruction by 
fire six times in a year and a half, and 
drowned men and mules in the mud of its 
streets despite pavements of bags of coffee 
and flour and “even one piano”; the man 
who, when approached by Brigham 
Young’s apostle sent to fetch the tithes that 
Brannan had been collecting from _ the 
miners, remarked “You go back and tell 
Brigham that [ll give up the Lord’s 
money, when he sends me a receipt signed 
by the Lord, and no sooner.” Mr, Scherer 
has told his story as it should be told, 
swiftly and without apologies, for what- 
ever their vices, the city and the man, 
their courage overtopped them. 


THE DEVIL IN LOVE. By Jacques 
Cazotre. Houghton Mifflin. 1925. $6. 
Lovers of the fantastic and supernatural 

will welcome this translation from Jacques 

Cazotte, a French writer of the Eighteenth 

Century. While in no way a surpassing 

piece of literature, “The Devil in Love” 

is an interesting and imaginative work; 
it describes engagingly the ventures of 

a young Captain of the Guards who, being 

initiated into the arts of necromancy, is 

wooed and loved by an evil spirit in the 
form of a fascinating woman. In a sense 
the story is allegorical; and the symbolic 
element is emphasized by the demoralizing 
conclusion. The present translation, which 

was made by an unknown writer in 1793, 

is not unnaturally archaic in tone, and 

yet is both lucid and effective. 


THE GREAT PACIFIC WAR. By HeEc- 
Tor C. Bywater. Houghton Mifflin. 
1925. $2.50. 

Applying sound logic, to  well-estab- 
lished conclusions, Mr. Bywater has in this 
book proceeded from the known facts of 
recent history and contemporary conditions 
to reason out in fiction form possible 
developments of the future. He has used 
as a starting point for his story the his- 
tory of the relations of recent years be- 
tween the United States and Japan, the 
international agreements entered into by 
them, and the political and economic con- 
ditions in and affecting each of these coun- 
tries that might bring their interests into 
serious opposition. He has then taken 
into account contemporary world move- 
ments and their effect. From this basis, 
and with great plausibility, Mr. Bywater 
constructs a hypothetical war between 
the United States and Japan, of which his 
book purports to be a popular history 
written in a most graphic newspaper 
style. 

Mr. Bywater’s ideas and conclusions on 
the particular economic and strategic as- 
pects of the situation that he conjures up 
are interesting, whether or not one may 
agree with them. His description of the 
land and naval engagements are most vivid 
and show an excellent grasp of tactics, 
though professional readers may _ take 
exception to some details. His views con- 
cerning the future use of aircraft seem 
very sound and are convincingly put. 

In the end in his story Japan is de- 
feated, and, according to a_ hypothetical 
Japanese historian, principally because the 
government accepted the advice of the 
army authorities, rather than that of the 
naval authorities. In view of the present 
discussions concerning the establishment of 
an independent air force, it may be per- 
tinent to point out that the disagreements 
and lack of coérdination that are por- 


trayed as resulting from having two major 
services could only be increased if there 
were three. 

Though written about war, “The Great 
Pacific War” is far from being an argu- 
ment for war, but is rather one against 
it, the final paragraphs of the book em- 
phasizing the futility of an American- 
Japanese War. It is well worth while for 
the information that it contains and the 
views that it presents. To the lay reader 
it should be a gripping piece of fiction; 
to military and naval readers, professional 
or by avocation, it should be of absorbing 
interest, since it has a personal application. 
We can fit ourselves into what seems to 
be a technically very reasonable and true 
picture, and we can almost imagine the 
feelings of the homefolks if they should 
read the press accounts of a war such as 
the one portrayed, in which we were 
members of the expedition. 


THE BRAND OF THE BEAST. By Mr- 
CHAEL Lewis. Lincoln MacVeagh. The 
Dial Press. 1925. $2. 

This tale is disappointing in that it 
arouses hopes that are not satisfied in the 
subsequent chapters. It begins by getting 
the reader “all het up” and ends by 
leaving him lukewarm, The promise of 
the publisher that it is “a novel worthy 
of Poe in its grimness and tensity” is not 
lived up to. Poe possessed a subtlety of 
method that aroused the reader to the 
highest pitch of imaginative terror. Mi- 
chael Lewis never does this. Where Poe 
used the stiletto, Lewis uses a meat-axe. 

But possibly the greatest error the au- 
thor has made is in using a promising fic- 
tional situation as a vehicle for anti- 
German war propaganda. Mr. Lewis has 
taken the rather threadbare theme of a 
mad German who tries to glut his blood 
lust by killing all the Englishmen that 
he can get his hands on and gloating @ la 
Monte Cristo as he enters the name of 
each new victim. Rather old stuff! 

All that saves Mr. Lewis’s novel from 
being mere moving picture material is a 
certain sense for drama that lifts his story 
at times to the plane of good story- 
telling. He has something of Conan 
Doyle’s gift for creating a mood of terror 
but he has not that great story-teller’s art 
in handling it. Sometimes his imaginative 
ball gets beyond control and he fumbles 
it. Yet he will bear watching. He has 
in him potentialities that should ulti- 
mately turn him into a master of the 
mystery story. As for “The Brand of the 
Beast” itself, you won’t put it down until 
you have finished it, for despite its obvious 


defects it holds the interest. 
THE PicturRE oF DortAN Gray. By Oscar 
Wilde. Dodd, Mead. $5. 

THe Buiack Cat. By Louis Tracy. Clode. 
£2 net. 

Every WIFE. By Grant Richards. Clode. $2 net. 

BooTH AND THE Spirit oF LINCOLN. By Bernie 
Babcock. Lippincott. $2. 

SPANISH DoLLaRS. By Reginald Wright Kauff- 
man, Penn. 

Tue SINISTER MAN. By Edgar Wallace. Small, 


Maynard. $2. 
Tue ScHoo.t or Parts. By Robert A. Hamblin. 


Brentano’s. $2.60. 

Hi.pA OF THE GREEN SmocK. By Pemberton 
Ginther. Penn. 

THE GOLDEN TABLE. By Ralph D. Paine. Penn. 

THE LittLE CocKALoRUM Finns RoMANCE. By 
Wallis Simkins. Penn. 

ANNE THORNTON. By Lotta Rowe Anthony. 


Penn. 
Mary. By Nelia Gardner White. Penn. 
Lovie MAUDE AND THE CARAVAN. By Helen 


Sherman Griffith. Penn. 
A Patriot Lap or O.tp SALEM. By Russell 


Gordon Carter. Penn. 

A YANKEE Girt aT GettTysBuRG. By Alice 
Turner Curtis. Penn. 

THe LittLe Discoverers. By Amy Le Feuvre. 


Penn. 

JoHN AND THE WINNERS’ CLUB. By Joseph 
Chase. Penn. 

JEANNE’S Happy YEAR. By Alice Ross Colver. 


Penn. : 
LINCOLN FoR Boys AND GIRLS. By Albert Britt. 


Frank-Maurice. $2. 
THe Poutsh Farry Boox. By Elsie Byrde. 
Stokes. 


Foreign 


MARCELLIN MAUCHARTIER. By 
Ropert CorpLetT. Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 
1924. 

This book is presumably the story of 
a young man who loved not wisely but 
too well, which Robert Coiplet has pieced 
together from a diary, some correspon- 
dence, descriptive fragments, and _inter- 
views. Really it is a good first novel, 
the sublimated story of the author him- 
self. A favorable preface by M. Gaston 
Chérau introduces it to the French public. 

This novel rises above the ordinary 
treatment of the theme of thwarted love 
because of the intensity of the hero Mar- 
cellin’s passion. It is true, Marcellin is 
a sentimental idealist, and his passion is 
fired to white heat as much by an ecstatic 


(Continued on next page) 
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Crowell 
Books 


A Pogany 
Book 





Animals 


Folk Tales 


Swiss Children 








Crowell 
Books 


THE LITTLE WHITE GATE 
By Florence Hoatson 
A charming group of original verses addressed to children, 


and those who love children. Four illustrations in color 
by Margaret W. Tarrant. $1.35 


A TREASURY OF VERSE FOR LITTLE 


CHILDREN 
By M. G. Edgar (New Edition) 


Revised and enlarged edition of this favorite treasury, in- 
cluding many poems of recent writers. With 16 line draw- ' 
ings and color frontispiece by Willy Pogany $1.50 


STORIES ABOUT BEARS 
By Lilian Gask (New Edition) 


A delightful story book for little folks, telling of bear 
friends. With four illustrations in color. $1.50 


FOLK TALES FROM MANY LANDS 
By Lilian Gask (New Edition) 


An excellent collection which will please children of every 
age. With color illustrations and line drawings by 
Pogany. $2.50 


ARTHUR AND SQUIRREL 





Adventure 


Pirates 


Yuletide 


Crowel 
Books 


By Johanna Spyri 
A story of Swiss life by the author of “Heidi” in which 
the friendship of a boy and a girl is charmingly depicted. 
Four illustrations in color by Hastings. $1.5 


SIMON KENTON THE SCOUT 

By J. I. Corby 
A true Indian adventure story telling the exploits of Simon 
Kenton who with Daniel Boone, George Rogers Clark and 
others explored the middle west. With four illustrations 
in full color by Hastings. $1.75 


THE BOOK OF PIRATES 
By Henry Gilbert (New Edition) 


True stories about pirates from the time of Julius Caesar 
down to the Spanish Main. Eight illustrations in color 
by Stephen Reid. $2.75 


THE CHILDREN’S CAROL 
By Johanna Spyri, Author of “Heidi” 


A charming story aocesinn. soe spirit of Christmas through- 
out the year. Color frontispiece by Hastings. 0 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


393 Fourth Avenue New York C 
rowell 


Books 























V Vi: announce the publication 
of the following books: 


XXVIII Sonnets 
BY MRS.WILLIAM LOWELL PUTNAM 


250 copies printed on hand made paper, 
at $7.50 net, per copy. 


Typography by Bruce Rogers 


Studies on Modern Painters 
BY ARTHUR SYMONS 


685 copies,600 at $7.50 net, per copy and 
85 specially printed on hand made paper, 
signed by the author, $20.00 net. 


Typography by Bruce Rogers 
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PRINTING HOUSE OF 
WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE | 


14 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE LITERARY GIFT OF THE SEASON 


an | 








A NEW UNNAMED WORK BY JAMES JOYCE 
Following and promising to excel his famous ULYSSES 





THE UNPUBLISHED PORTION OF DE PROFUNDIS 
BY OSCAR WILDE 
Which is being held at the British Museum for publication in 1960. 


“1601” the famous unpublished work of MARK TWAIN 


THE MILK OF HEAVENLY KINDNESS BY SAMUEL ROTH 
The novel wherein Mlle. d’Oliviers dying virgin at 85 perplexes Heaven 











A PEEP INTO THE PAST BY MAX BEERBOHM 
Written for the Yellow Book but suppressed before the Oscar Wilde Trial 





LEDA (published in English for the first time) BY PIERRE LOUYS 
THE BOOK OF DAVID ZORN, SONGS FOR THE ENTERTAIN- 
MENT OF MY LADY JOAN, and many other gay works 


All in the first four numbers of 


TWO WORLDS 


A Literary Quarterly devoted to the Increase of the Gaiety of Nations 


EDITED BY SAMUEL ROTH 
Contributing Editors 
Arthur Symons — Ezra Pound — Ford Madox Hueffer 





THREE DOLLARS A COPY 
TEN DOLLARS A YEAR 


LIMITED TO 
450 SUBSCRIBERS 


Every copy is beautifully printed, 
bound and boxed. 














{ TWO WORLDS offers with every issue, 
complete, a novel, a play, a short story, and 
verse, when good sound verse is to be ob- 
tained; 


* TWO WORLDS appears promptly onthe 
15th of every September, December, March 
and June; 


{ The first 25 copies of every number are 
printed on special paper and signed by the 
leading contributor to each issue. Only a few 
of these remain unasked for. They are $10 
a copy, $35 for the year. 


{ TWO WORLDS can only be had by sub- 
scription which is $3 for one issue, $10 for a 
year of four issues. 





You may order 1 number or 4, enclosing $3 or $10 
Every number will be precious to the collector 


ss Se eee eT eEteElaeTtleeEetOeeetaeteeaeEteeEeeerteeeteeee ee e e e e o aa 
i 

1 TWO WORLDS PUBLISHING COMPANY : 
1 (Suite 405-8) , 1 
§ 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City r) 
: Gentlemen: I enclose $...... for which enroll me asa! 
, subscriber to...... numbers of TWO WORLDS, begin- ! 
g ning with No.......: ; 
OEY eae SL Pe ar per are fe eee RET i 
are 1 
S| MEDIA oso bn Guo cebadnseikokenabsiekinba edie i 
- Ol bsad0.c0sweebincusathsesscakadeueseekeaseden : 
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$16,500.00 
Prize Novel 
Contest 


For the best novel byan Amer- 
ican author who has not pre- 
viously had a novel published 
in book form, $16,500.00 net 
plus royalty, will be paid in 
cash jcintly by 


Dodd, Mead & Company 
Pictorial Review 
First National Pictures, Inc. 


Manuscripts mustbe submitted 
before October1,1926. Authors 
of books of short stories, poet- 
ry, belles lettres or general 
subjects, magazine and news- 
paper writers, as well as those 
who have had nothing pub- 
lished are invited to compete. 


The winning manuscript will 
be announced by December 
Ist, 1926 and will be serialized 
in Pictorial Review in the 
spring of 1927, published in 
book form in the fall of that 
year and filmed immediately 
thereafter. Theauthorretains 
allother rights,including addi- 
tional book royalties. 


Complete prospectus will be 
furnished upon request from 


Curtis Brown, a. 
116 West 39th Street 
New York City 




















For Christmas 


SEVENTY 
SUMMERS 


By Poultney Bigelow 


In these volumes will be found interesting 
references to nearly all the leading person- 
ages of the time in both hemispheres; to the 
Bunsens, Moltke, the Bismarcks, the Em- 
peror Frederick, William II in Germany; to 
the Czar Nicholas in Russia; to Kruger, 
Leyds and Steyn in South Africa; to Jay 
Gould, the Astors, the Vanderbilts, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Seward, Van Horne and 
many others. Two volumes. $10.00. 


ELIZABETHAN 
LYRICS 


Edited by Norman Ault 


This anthology has been compiled from a 
first-hand survey of the whole field of Eliza- 
bethan verse, and forms the largest and most 
representative collection ever made of this 
period. In addition to the lyrics of the 
masters, it contains numerous less familiar 
but no less exquisite examples of their work, 
as well as a large number of unexpected 
treasures, by poets little-known, long for- 
gotten, or anonymous. Many of these 
poems have never before been reprinted, and 
at least ten are here printed for the first 


time. $3.50. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
LT i 

















JUST COMPLETED 


THE THOUSAND NIGHTS 
AND ONE NIGHT 
Translated from the Literal and Com- 
plete French Version of Dr. J. C. 
Mardrus, by E. Powys Mathers. 

EVER before have these gorgeous 

tales been so completely revealed 
to English readers as in Mr. Mather’s 
gay and piquant translation, beside 
which all other versions appear heavy 
and labored. The Mathers translation 
bears you on wings; it omits nothing 
in the original; it is for the reader who 
admires candor in language as well as 
in conduct. 
Says the English Review of Reviews: 
“The ‘Arabian Nights’ have just ap- 
peared ina newdress. The new trans- 
lation, privately printed for subscribers, 
is from the French of Dr. J. C. Mardrus, 
and is the work of Mr. E. Powys 
Mathers. Jt is incomparably the best 
we have ever had.” 


Upwards of 4000 pages, printed on very fine 
watermarked Bond Paper Frontispieces in 
Four Colors from Persian Illuminations. 


Sixteen Volumes bound in Four, each 6" by 
914" by 2" thick. Price per Set, $50.00. 
Brochure on Request 
DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD. 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 











The New Books 


Foreign 
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imagination as by true emotion; but the 
author—perhaps because he himself is the 
the reader of the reality 
When the story is ended, 
Marcellin remains alive in the reader’s 
mind. Marie-Marthe and the other char- 
acters are less vivid creations because the 
author knows as yet no one so well as 
himself. The imprint of the beginner 
noticed in the style, the construction, and 
theme, does not, however, mar the genu- 
ine worth of one fine character portrayal. 


Les Joves EN Fev. By Raymond Radiguet. 
Paris: Grasset. 


hero—convinces 
of his suffering. 


History 


THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY AC- 


CORDING TO THE JEWS. By 
CuHaRLEs P. Facnani. A. & C. Boni. 
t925. §$t. 

This is a new translation of the first 


eleven chapters of Genesis from the He- 
brew, with a foreword, notes, and a brief 
summary of conclusions. The author is 
professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Literature in Union Theological Seminary. 
In a sub-title he styles his little book “a 
contribution to the discussion of Funda- 
mentalism,” and in his foreword he re- 
marks that the controversy between the 
Fundamentalists and the Modernists turns 
largely upon their opposing views of these 


opening chapters of Genesis. He reminds 
us that the Old Testament was not re- 
vealed in English, and that since 1611 


very much has been learned in regard to 
the Hebrew language and __ literature, 
while a flood of new light has been thrown 
on the history of ancient Semitic ideas 
and institutions. 

Those who are familiar with the recent 
history of Old Testament science will not 
need to be told that the new translation 
is scholarly, and the discussion clear and 
concise. Starting from the postulate that 
Genesis i-xi consists of myths and primitive 
folk-lore (much of it borrowed by the 
Hebrews) the attempt is made to recon- 
struct, by analysis, rearrangement, and 
omission of some later additions, the orig- 
inal narratives and other elements now 
combined in our traditional text. In gen- 
eral, this reconstruction embodies conclu- 
sions well known and generally accepted by 
scholars. As to numerous minor details, 
on the other hand, there would doubtless 
be considerable difference of opinion. 

It is perhaps unlikely that this uncom- 
promising little volume will make converts 
among those who have already prescribed 
the course which divine revelation must 
take. It seems plain, indeed, that the in- 
tention of the author is to instruct an in- 
quiring public rather than to disturb those 
who are not open to conviction. The 
members of either group will certainly be 
stimulated, in this or that way, by numer- 
ous features of this new translation. 


THE GREAT HISTORIANS. By KeEn- 
NETH BELL and GLapys M. Morgan. 
Macmillan. 1925. $3.25. 


Perhaps there are few people left who 
spend delightful hours, night after night, 
in reading Carlyle’s “Oliver Cromwell” or 
Macaulay’s “History of England.” We 
seem to demand our intellectual as well as 
our material food predigested. In such 
circumstances, there is probably ample 
justification for an anthology of _histori- 
ans to place on our shelves beside similar 
abbreviations of poets, dramatists, and 
philosophers. That much granted, there 
can be no question that the editors of the 
present volume have weli fulfilled their 
task. They have fully succeeded in demon- 
strating their thesis, which particularly 
calls for demonstration to present day his- 
torians, that the writing of history can 
also be literature. Gibbon, Green, Freeman, 
Michelet, Froude, Motley, Prescott, Park- 
man, Ranke, Lecky, Macaulay, Carlyle, 
Stubbs, and a score of others are repre- 
sented by selections chosen unerringly for 
both literary and historical value. The 
wise policy has been adopted of giving 
French authors in the original, German 
in translation. Copious and scholarly notes 
show that the work has been a labor of 
love on the part of the editors. 


International 


THE NEUROSES OF THE NATIONS. 
By C. E. Payne. Seltzer. 1925. $5. 
This book is a psychoanalysis of in- 


ternational relations in the sense that Miss 


e 


(or is it Mrs?) Playne attempts to show 
that the war was the inevitable effect of 
a neurotic state of national mind. This 
is all very well as far as it goes. There 
must be an effect which owes its origin to 
human weakness, or strength, human san- 
ity, or human madness; but how are we 
to be sure of which is which? 

The author tries to make this 
War is madness, or at any rate it is the 
fashion to believe it so, although war as 
well as peace has its uses. It may be 
assumed that the pacifists were the only 
sane people before and in the last war 
and that everybody else, suffering from 
a neurotic disease caused by the various 
national — leaders This is 
an amazing theory, of which it may be 
said that the elements are commonplace 
enough to pass for undigested truths. 


clear. 


Was insane. 


The author deals with Germany and 
France in this book and is able to refer 
to numerous examples in history which 


bear out her theory. History, however, 
can be made to fit any theory, and, apart 
from the immense amount of research 
which it has entailed, is strictly speaking 
valueless to her argument that war is 
the effect of neurosis. If in peace time 
nations are supposed to be more normal 
than they are in wartime, which they are, 
decided is how far na- 
are responsible for actions 


what has to be 
tional “nerves” 
undertaken against common sense. 

In this book the nail is never hit on 
the head, which is a great pity; for there 
is undoubtedly a fact that we do act 
frequently against our better judgment and 


it is likewise with nations. It is useless 
to talk about herd-madness, or crowd 
psychology, in the light of an _ event 


which has just taken place, which is what 
the author does, when the real cause of 
that event, and therefore its true psychic 
significance, lies in the past. 


RELATIONS. By 
BuELL. Holt. 1925. 


INTERNATIONAL 
RAYMOND LESLIE 
$5. 

Lord Grey, in his recent book of mem- 
oirs, describes governments as “the execu- 
tive committees of nations,” and diplomacy 
as the dealings which these committees have 
with each other. There has for long been 
a decided need for a book that would 
inquire into and classify the nature of these 
relations, and such a book Professor Buell 
has written. 

Some idea will be had of the 
plexity of international relations 
it is stated that this book covers over 
seven hundred pages; it considers such 
subjects, all of which vitally affect foreign 
relations, as nationalism, anthropology, 
economics, finance, religion, imperialism, 
war, armaments, diplomacy, peace, ete. 
The book is, of course, a text book and, 
like all text books, it is not to be taken 
as a final authority; indeed, there is much 


com- 
when 


that the author is unable to con- 
sider and again much that is, per- 
haps, ill-considered. How could it be 
otherwise with a book the very na- 


ture of which, owing to its partial novelty, 
touches upon questions that are of burning 
consequence to the world in which we live? 

On the whole it can be said that Profes- 
sor Buell has created a work of great 


merit. With equal truth it can be said 
that if he were to rewrite it a book of 
even greater merit would be evolved. 


There is a good deal of repetition, some 
of which seems necessary, some of which 
and some of which is 
plainly annoying. Yet, in spite of these 
petty drawbacks, a clear, comprehensive 
account of the world’s institutions is pre- 
sented with a historical, contemporary, and 
scientific background which in itself pays 
high tribute to the wide knowledge of the 
learned author. But it is a thousand 
pities that the last third of the book, 
which deals with the settlement of inter- 
national disputes, is vitiated by partisan 
opinions. 
Courts AND COUNTRIES AFTER THE War. By 
the Infanta Eulalia of Spain. Dodd, Mead. $8. 


Mosut AND Its MINorITIES. By Harry Charles 
Luke. London: Martin Hopkinson. 


seems unnecessary, 


Juvenile 


WONDER CLOCK PLAYS. By Sopuie 
L. GOLDSMITH. Harpers. 1925. $2. 
“The Wonder Clock” fairy and folk 

tales of Howard Pyle continue to be read 

and reread by boys and girls everywhere 

and these play adaptations by Sophie L. 

Goldsmith of five of his most successful 

stories should become equally popular, 

with the added thrill of footlights, make- 
up, and costume. It is a volume which 
should find a place on the shelves of 
summer camps, of libraries, and schools 
every where, for the plays themselves are 


EE oe RT ae a 


charmingly done and deserve to have many 
performances. Mrs. Goldsmith has man- 
aged to preserve the spirit and vigor of 
the old tales in a really remarkable way, 
without apparently being hampered in the 
gaining of her dramatic effects. And this 
task! In a number of cases 


is no easy 

she has been forced to telescope much 
of the action and combine scenes that in 
the stories followed a different order. 
Here again we felt a sure sense of tech- 
nique, and though we have long known 
and loved the stories in their original 
form, we felt that nothing of their in- 
dividuality and charm had _ been lost, 
while mucii had been gained from a 


dramatic standpoint. Never for a moment 
does the playright forget that the parts 
are to be played by children themselves. 
The lines are simple and vivid and ‘not 
too long as to speeches. Often in such 
cases lines become stilted and simplified to 


the point of flavorlessness, Fortunately 
Mrs. Goldsmith was having too good a 
time with the characters herself to let 
them lose any of their sprightlinesss, 


Of the five plays our favorite is “The 
Staff and the Fiddle,” but then we con- 
fess to a partiality for fiddles and Fid- 
dlers, for Trolls, Tinkers, Princesses, and 


little huts in tall fir woods! The other 
four deal with the adventures of ‘Mas- 
ter Jacob,” and tell. about “How the 


Princess’s Pride was Broken;” “How Boots 


Befooled the King,” and “How One 
Turned His Trouble to Good Account.” 
Most of them are in several scenes, with 


opportunities for outdoor settings and de- 


lightful costumes. Some very practical 
notes describe how these may be made 


without too much trouble to mothers and 
directors, and the plays are illustrated with 
photographs and a number of Howard 
Pyle’s most spirited illustrations from “The 
Wonder Clock.” We cannot think of a 
better collection of Folk Story plays to 
recommend for Juvenile Theatricals. 


THE OLD MOTHER GOOSE NURS- 
ERY RHYME BOOK. New York: 
Nelson. 1925. 

Anne Anderson’s delicate color illustra- 
tions to the beloved old Mother Goose 
rhymes add fresh attraction to a book 


that has never failed to charm the fancy 
of the young. This edition, with its hand- 
some paper, clear print, and attractive 
black and white drawings supplementing 
its pictures in color, is one that any small 
child would prize. 


PLAYTIME AND COMPANY. By E. V. 

Lucas. Doran. 1925. 

Despite the fact that his verses 
in many cases a distinctively English slant 
Mr. Lucas’s rhymes have enough of the 
illusion that appeals to the fancy of chil- 
dren in any land to make them of gen- 
eral interest. And the illustrations which 
Ernest H. Shepard has supplied for them 
are of quite irresistible charm. Mr. Lucas’s 
sportiveness of fancy is sufficient to carry 
a rather slim metrical facility; his themes 
are simple but his handling of them grace- 
ful, and his good humor frequently rises 
to fun. Pictures and rhymes together 
make a pleasing book for the Christmas 
table. 


have 


TONY SARG’S BOOK OF ANIMALS. 

Greenberg. 1925. 

Very small folk will find much to de- 
light them in this tale of the adventures 
of two dogs and the monkey they 
adopted as companion after an unexpected 
adventure in the jungle. Freckles and 
Peter, the beloved playmates of their little 
girl owners, were a frolicsome pair, not 
overgiven to obedience, whose escapes from 
their young mistresses led to varied exper- 
Their visit to a jungle Amuse- 
Sarg 


iences. 
ment Park in especial affords Mr. 
opportunity for the exercise of his divert- 
ing art, and the pictures which he has 
furnished for every page of the book 
will prove most entertaining to youngsters. 


THE LITTLE DISCOVERERS. By Amy 

Le Feuvre. Penn. 1925. 

It is inevitable that this little story of 
childhood adventures should challenge com- 
parison with “The Golden Age,” “Dream 
Days” and the more recently published 
“Explorers of the Dawn.” Unfortunately 
it doesn’t quite measure up to such 
standards, for it lacks the poetic charm 
and delectable atmosphere of the first two, 
and the sturdy humor and sense of rap- 
turous adventure which overflowed the 
third. Still, this little book should be 
mentioned among Fall Juveniles as at least 
an attempt at something better than the 


(Continued on page 396) 
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Runaway 


a romance of the escapades and ad- 
ventures of a vagabond father and his 
recalcitrant daughter. 





A whimsical adventure of the intricacies 
of reluctant parenthood. 


At all bookstores Two Dollars 
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It was not possible to give to the world during Mr. Bryan’s 
life the real facts concerning many of his activities, but in justice 
to her husband, Mrs. Bryan feels that the time has now come 
when the truth should be told. Starting witha masterly analysis 
of Mr. Bryan’s character, she lifts the curtain on certain events 
that aroused the interest of two continents in the days when his- 
tory was being made. Inthe preparation of the work Mrs. Bryan 
was guided by her diary, a diary of keen discernment and wit, 
supported by Mr. Bryan's private correspondence and official 
documents. There is an appendix to the work containing Mr. 
Bryan’s outstanding addresses and his undelivered speech on 
the Dayton trial. 
Octavo. Cloth. 600 pages. Illustrated. Price, $3.75 
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PUBLISHERS 
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the supreme analyst of the feminine soul 
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Elder Sister 


After the manner and in the spirit of 
“Nocturne.” 


A novel of rare distinction 





Everywhere books are sold $2.00 
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Every Man To His Taste 


By Amy Loveman 


E NOTICE that a Fifth Avenue 

jeweller not far from our own un- 
resplendent offices has sent out a 
circular announcing Christmas gifts that 
range from platinum bar pins to five 
dice in a gold box with an introductory 
quotation from Seneca to the effect that 
“the greatest of gifts depend not so 
much on the amount, as the time when 
they are given.” We would amend the 
worthy Roman’s statement to read, “and 
the appropriateness with which they are 
chosen,” for what boots it a man to get 
a stirrup if he never rides or a cheroot 
if he never smokes? Better a fountain 
pen where writing is than a radio for a 
deaf man. And so with books. Better 
the mysteries of a detective story for the 
reader who demands thrills than: the pro- 
foundest analysis of the subtleties of the 
human soul. 

Rich man, poor man, beggar man,—no, 
not thief, for we none of us number 
among the recipients of our Christmas 
favors any thief except such as steals our 
time,—doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, 
each has his preference in reading as in 
other matters, and each doubtless would 
hail with joy the proper book upon 
his Christmas table. Or a box of books, 
—happiness in every box, you know. So 
here is a selection to meet a variety of 
tastes, volumes to be given either singly 
or several together. 

If you are rich yourself and on the 
principle that “to him that hath shall 
be given” want to present your wealthy 
friend with a gift of luxurious proportions 
send him one of the fine editions that 
would grace even the shelves of a sump- 
tuous library, the edition of the works of 
Stephen Crane which Knopf is bringing 
out, and which contains all except the 
most ephemeral of Crane’s writings to- 
gether with careful introductions to the 
separate volumes; The Oscar Wilde, is- 
sued by Gabriel Wells; the set of Col- 
lected Plays of Eugene O'Neill ( Boni & 
Liveright); the Jowett’s “Dialogues of 
Plato” which has recently emerged from 
the press of the: Oxford University Press 
after having passed into temporary ex- 
haustion as the result of an accident to 
the electros of the pages during the War 
(timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes was not 
spoken of this set); the handsome Gals- 
worthy which Scribners have been issuing 
over a period of months; the delectable 
Wells which Gabriel Wells is publishing, 
and if your purse is not quite so long 
as these sets would augur and the friends 
whose library you would help in fur- 
nishing not so elaborate, the South Seas 
Edition of Robert Louis Stevenson (Scrib- 
ners), or the Biographical Edition of the 
Works of O. Henry (Doubleday, Page). 

But let us be more modest, and turn 
our thoughts from sets to individual 
works. There is your merchant friend, 
who incidentally may be a rich man or 
may be a chief but at all events is inter- 
ested in public affairs, and yet who on 
occasions likes a dash of fiction or belles 
lettres to season his soberer reading.’ He 
is the man, of course, who will be emi- 
nently interested in such works as Viscount 
Grey’s “Twenty-Five Years” (Stokes), 
(two stout volumes which no _ student 
of history can afford to go _ with- 
out) and in the third volume of Ambassa- 
dor Page’s Letters (Doubleday, Page), a 
fascinating record, and he will be inter- 
ested, too, in Joseph Bucklin Bishop’s 
“Notes and Anecdotes of Many Years” 
(Scribners) with its comment on the per- 
sonalities of recent political history. In 
his moments of relaxation he will welcome 
seeing himself, or others of his ilk, 
as writers like W. E. Woodward in 
“Bread and Circuses” (Harpers) or 
Felix Riesenberg in “P. A. L.” (Mc- 
Bride) see him. If he wants wis- 
dom wrapped about with poetic fancy 
and mellowed by age he will rejoice if 
you make him a present of Arthur Ryder’s 
translation of the ‘“Panchatantra” (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press), a delightful 
book not only for him but for any 
thoughtful reader. 

There is another group of books 
which should appeal to the man who rel- 
ishes adventure in personal life or in 
business. It includes the invigorating bi- 
ography of one of those Americans by 
adoption who have done so much to add 
lustre to their foster land, Michael Pupin’s 
“From Immigrant to Inventor” (Scribner) 
which has recently appeared in a new edi- 


tion, and it includes also Ida Tarbell’s 
“Life of Judge Gary,” (Appleton), 
Llewelyn Powys’s “Skin for Skin” (Har. 
court, Brace), is the sort of autobiographi. 
cal record that should meet many tastes, 
while Col. Homer W. Wheeler’s “Buffalo 
Days,” (Bobbs-Merrill), Owen P. White’s 
“Them Was the Days” (Minton, Balch), 
and Fred Erving Dayton’s “Steamboat 
Days” (Stokes), are good, sturdy chronicles 
that should stir the blood of those to 
whom strenuous days seem romantic. And 
for a fillip to digestion send along to the 
man who rejoices in actidn one or more of 
the novels with a tang,—“The Red Cord,” 
by Thomas Grant Springer (Brentanos), 
“The Scarlet Cockerel,” by C. M. Sub- 
lette (Little, Brown), “The Rasp,” by 
Philip MacDonald (Dial), and—a novel 
of a different type—Conrad’s unfinished ro- 
mance, “Suspense” (Doubleday, Page.) 
This latter, to judge by the essays sub- 
mitted in the contest so lately conducted 
by our journal, leads men’s imaginings 
to violence of every sort, for most of the 
suggested conclusions to the novel closed 
the tale with as much luridness as ends the 
drama of “Hamlet.” 

And now for a group of milder sort, 
books to be enjoyed when an idle evening 
promises prospect of cosy comfort, with 
time enough to get well into a_ novel 
or ease enough to make short stories or 
the sort of biography that has more pi- 
quancy than history the most fitting 
choice of reading. Man or woman with 
such an evening stretching before and the 
day’s toil behind would turn grateful 
thoughts toward the Christmas giver who 
had supplied his table with Swinnerton’s 
“The Elder Sister”? (Doran), a novel as 
delicate in its artistry as anything its author 
has done; Galsworthy’s “Caravan,” (Scrib- 
ner), a collection of short stories, “More 
Aces” (Putnam), a volumne in which 
fifteen authors have united to provide en- 
tertaining pastime; Hugh Walpole’s “The 
Portrait of a Man with Red Hair”? (Dor- 
an); Mrs. E. M. Ward’s “Memories of 
Ninety Years” (Holt), a lively chronicle 
through which pass figures of the political 
and social world of the last nine decades 
in England; E. F. Benson’s “Mother,” 
(Doran), the portrait of a remarkable 
woman, and, to swing back to fiction 
again, “The Virtuous Husband,” by Free- 
man Tilden (Macmillan), and “The Tor- 
toiseshell Cat,” by Naomi G. Royden Smith 
(Boni & Liveright), an author who will 
bear watching. Then by way of variety 
there is the new edition of “When We 
Were Very Young,” by A. A. Milne (Dut- 
ton), a book for children that has as 
completely captivated the hearts of their 
elders as it has their own, and, just by 
way of supplement to it, “The King’s 
Breakfast” (Dutton), in which Milne 
with delightful foolery has solemnly 
analyzed the situation described in the 
poem of that name in the former book. 
And, for good measure, since you are 
slipping in a Milne volume among more 
sedate fellows, you might add three vol- 
umes of essays in which his graceful art 
is revealed at its most winsome, “Not That 
It Matters,” “If I May,” and “The Sun- 
ny Side.” (Dutton). 

We are not through yet with suggestions 
for the gentle reader, and we use “gentle” 
advisedly meaning the friend who likes 
his (or perhaps it is more often her) 
reading to reflect life not in the raw or 
in troublous guise but in pleasant fashion. 
Even “The Perennial Bachelor,” by Anne 
Parrish, the Harpers prize winning novel, 
though it depicts the decay of a family, 
has a comfortable, old-fashioned flavor 
to a large part of its chronicle, with rem- 
iniscent vignettes of bygone days when 
people were singing Spanish War songs, 
and nice girls didn’t use lipsticks, that 
brings it into the category of books for 
this “gentle” reader. Then there’s Nora 
Archibald Smith’s life of her sister, “Kate 
Douglas Wiggin” (Houghton Mifflin), 
a gracious personality who has left behind a 
fragrant memory, and to whose own de- 
lightful reminiscences this book should be 
a welcome addition, and Gamaliel Brad- 
ford’s “Wives” (Harpers), which presents 
to the women of today portraits of some 
of their noteworthy predecessors, and Stella 
Benson’s vivacious travel sketches, entitled 
“The Little World” (Macmillan). To 
give a dash of holiday flavor add Temple 
Bailey’s “The Holly Hedge” (Penn), a 
quintet of Christmas stories, two of which 
are certain to engage the fancy of chil- 
dren, and the remaining three of which are 
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jntended for their parents. Iwo more 
works of fiction could very well go with 
this group, Booth Tarkington’s “Women,” 
(Doubleday, Page), a series of tales of 
suburbia, and Sophie Cleugh’s ‘Ernestine 
Sophie” (Macmillan). 


the first complete issue of the journals of 
the Father of His Country. But why stop 
short with that when pressing it close for 
first place in interest come Francis W. 
Hirst’s “The Life and Letters of Thomas 
Jefferson” (Macmillan), “Jefferson and 


















































arbells And so we come to our friends of the Hamilton,” by Claude C. Bowers (Hough- For a gift of permanent value; a tribute to the good taste of the one who 
pleton), professions, doctor, clergyman, _ teacher, ton Mifflin), “The Corréspondence of John gives and the one who receives, Webster's Collegiate Dictionary is ideal. It 
(Har. journalist. If you are very grateful to Adams and Thomas Jefferson, 1812-1826,” is a gift So delight anyone whoveads, writes, or studies, for it is a constant 
staph. Four physician, and who that has ever had selected by Paul Wilstach (Bobbs-Merrill) source of the information needed most frequently. This Christmas give 
stare Pes ae , si ee aigerasa de the handsome Bible Paper edition of 
Buffale a family physician is not, you have the Samuel H. Wandell and Meade Minninge- 
, » means preéminently at hand to convey rode’s “Aaron Burr”? (Putnam), and “The WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 
White’s your appreciative thought. For the Oxford Life and Letters of James Abram Gar- ; ee 
Balch), University Press has issued in two stout field,” edited by Theodore C. Smith It The Best Abridged Dictionary : 
amboat yolumes “The Life of Sir William Osler,” (Yale University Press)? If you want to t Is Based upon Webster's New International 
ronicles by Harvey Cushing, a work in which is send your friend a spicy biography add to A sift of lasting, everyday value with its vocabulary of 106,000 words 
10se to 2 J : ’ 7 ’ / . — its dictionary of Biography — its Gazetteer department— its guide 
mirrored a great heart and a great soul, these more weighty ones J. P. Marquand’s to rules of punctuation, use of capitals, abbreviations, etc. — its 
And and one that while a possession to be “Lord Timothy Dexter of Newburyport, foreign words ard phrases — its wealth of other information. A 
wore nt J <eveted by the layman should prove ver Mass.” (Minton, Balch), give him Kath- iste tinea cna et 
... & table treasure trove to any member of th erine Fullerton Gerould’s “The Aristo- art canvas, $5.00 
Cond, medical fraternity. Your friend the physi- cratic West” (Harpers) , to let him see Purchase of your bookseller; or send order 
tanos), @ ian will certainly find much of absorbing what part of his country is developing ny remittance divacs to wei oF write 
— interest also in Janet’s ‘Psychological into today, and send along the reissue or information and sample pages. 
»»”” by Healing” (Macmillan), and when he of Stephen Crane’s “The Red Badge of G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
novel wishes to turn to less technical treatises Courage” (Appleton), that  unexcelled 42 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 
~ sae that still have bearing on his work will novel of the Civil War by a man who = 
Page.) be glad to have at hand Joseph Collins’s never saw it, Thomas Boyd’s “Samuel 
$ sub- “The Doctor Looks at Biography” (Dor- Drummond” (Scribners), a tale of the 
ducted an), and Jeannette Marks’s “Genius and same period; Henry Adams’s “Democracy” RON CS ASE TE SA EE GREE ESE PETA AIT aoe 
> NINgs Disaster” (Adelphi) wherein is set forth (Holt), now after this long lapse of 5 
of the a series of generalizations on the effect of years since its writing first issued over THE USAGES OF THE 
closed alcohol and drugs on certain celebrities. its author’s name, and, just to give zest by | 
ds the The doctor, too, would no doubt derive variety, John G. Neihardt’s “The Song A C | 
much interest from C. E. Payne’s “The of the Indian Wars” (Macmillan). MERICAN ONSTITUTION 
, es Neuroses of the Nations” (Seltzer) and Not only the friend with a taste for 
vening& § Charles Richet’s “Idiot Man” (Brentanos), American history can this year be pre- By H. W. Horwiti 
with and, if like all other mortals he seeks sented with a book to his liking but the 
novel diversion at times in fiction, he will find it one whose interest lies primarily in Eu- N authoritative analysis of an important phase | 
ies or if you give him J. D. Beresford’s “The ropean annals. For him the season pro- A y' P ‘ P 
~ Pi f Monkey Puzzle” (Bobbs-Merrill) which vides E. T. Raymond’s “Disraeli: Alien Pa- of our governmental structure couched in clear | 
— has enough of Porchological bearing +4 trict? (Doran), Albert Bigelow Paine’s language, ond weieeen, by nee enti thorough Leanied. | 
engage his attention. And then, of course, two-volume study of Joan of Arc (Mac- 
d the J there’s “Arrowsmith.” (Harcourt, Brace), millan), Hilaire Belloc’s “A History of edge of the framework of our union and what | 
ateful Sinclair Lewis’s exposition, or exposé, if England” (Putnam), a work written from it is intended to accom lish A timel and thou ht- | 
-_— you so choose to regard it, of the status the Catholic point of view which will i P : y i & 
re of the medical profession. prove interesting if provocative to the provoking volume. A book for every thinking 
el as What book or books to send your clergy- non-Catholic by reason of its interpreta- American, 
uthor man? Why not David Grayson’s “Ad- tion, Katharine Anthony’s “Catherine the 
scrib- ventures in Undefstanding” (Doubleday, Great” (Knopr), a work the emphasis of Net $3.50 at all Bookstores. 
— Page), not because it has any greater which is laid on personality rather than ° ss 
vhich pertinence for a man of the cloth than events; “The Correspondence of Earl 
a oa wae oe a its er eng oe by G. P. Gooch ~ OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS American Branch . 
: yMilosophy oO ime ana WSs genial § mans, Green the new volume of the 
Dor- thould appeal to any thoughtful man? Pasingten Diary (Doran); St. John Er- ? 35 West 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. ‘ 
* = And with it you might send Kenneth B. vine’s study of Parnell (Little, Brown), A cee 
nicle Murdock’s “Increase Mather” (Harvard « Week that will evoke & sympathetic re- 
as University Press), a study of that note- sponse from some and indignant protests 
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mith in general will find fascinating material Desmond,” in which S. R. Lysaght clison- for (Christmas 
will in the volume entitled, “The Jesuit Rela- icles the revolution in Ireland. Military 
— tions” (A. & C. Boni), a substantial students will be certain to welcome Gen- in the new So UTH SEAS edition 
We book into which Edna Kenton has com- eral Harbord’s “Leaves from a War or 
Dut- pressed some of the most picturesque rec- Diary” (Dodd, Mead), General Bullard’s O¢ any volume 
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The Phoenix Nest 


W E ARE always finding people con- 

trary minded. * * * Here is Mr. 
Laurence Stallings who said he was prac- 
tically bored to death by John Dos Passos’s 
“Manhattan Transfer,’—while to us 
“Manhattan Transfer” is the book we now 
carry around with us wherever we go, 
to read on subways, in quick lunches, on 
the stairs of apartment houses, in the 
Grand Central Station, climbing to the 
Elevated, on cross-town cars, in taxi-cabs, 
in express elevators, thridding the aisles 
of department stores, etc., etc. * * * And 
that is the way “Manhattan Transfer” 
should be read, in vivid snatches, in the 
midst of interruptions, while the movers 
are dumping your furniture on the dusty 
floor of the new apartment, or while the 
cruel landlord is setting the same furni- 
ture out on the sidewalk for you! * * * 
To us it is a gorgeous goulash of New 
York,—to us it is New York, as it roars 
and seethes around us. It is inconsecutive- 
ness complicatedly articulate; it is a string 
of news items informed with the true 
colors and noises and emotional burble of 
the living city; it is all the sordidness of 
the big town bathed in strange glamour. 
* * * We have had little difficulty in 
keeping the characters separated or pick- 
ing up the threads that are constantly 
dropped and twitched again. The living 
shuttles ply on a vast loom. That the 
book conveys some idea of the size of that 
loom, and the myriad colours of the 
tapestry it weaves, is a triumph in itself. 
* * * We find the opinion of Mr. Thomas 
Beer, upon this book, more sympathetic, 
more sensitive to its texture. * * * To our 
peculiar temperament it is a fascination, 
it has the gusto of youth with all senses 
alert to the startling impacts of life in 
Manhattan. * * * There are passages in 
Beer’s own “The Fair Rewards,” a book 
that fascinated us several years ago, that 
have left on our mind as strong an im- 
press—there are bits of “The Great 
Gatsby” and several passages in Van Vech- 
ten’s “Firecrackers.” “Modern Manhattan 
has sat for her portrait,” as the blurbists 
say, to Van Vechten, Beer, Fitzgerald, and 
Dos Passos most successfully, at least to our 
own taste. Their diverse styles have suc- 
cessfully coaxed answers from the great 
stone sphinx. * * * And speaking of Beer, 
we are depressed because his volume, “The 
Mauve Decade,” has been postponed. We 
saw it announced and had been hoping to 
see it appear. When it does appear we 
venture to say that it will be as unique 
a record of the mauve ’gos in America as 
Holbrook Jackson’s “The Eighteen Nine- 
ties” was of that green-carnation period in 
England. * * * The author, of course, 
claims only extreme inconsequentiality for 
this work; which is all in its favor * * * 
On a recent Sunday we read a poem quoted 
in the press from G. K.’s Weekly, a poem 
that greatly pleased us, four verses of it. 
The fifth verse, we think, could well have 
been omitted. The poem was called 
“The Fabled Ones” and was written by 
Stella Gibbons. We are going to quote it 
here, the four verses of it which in our 
opinion make a complete poem, because 
it is excellent: 


THE FABLED ONES 
There dwelt between two mountain horns 
A herd of snowy unicorns, 
Whose fodder was the serpent-grass 
And drink the ice-stream, green as glass. 


Wild, glancing eyes and wincing head 
The silvery beast that led them had; 
And garnet nostrils, stretching wide 
With his fierce breath of pride. 


’Mid thick-flowered grass like green flames 
They played at ancient, savage games, 
Or cropped, with black, selective tongue 
The moss that from the wet rocks hung. 


No ear had heard their love call ring 
From their rock lairs, in early spring; 
Nor heard them fight, with bell-clear neigh, 
The eagle through the long, blue day. 


* * * We are glad to see that Sean QO’ 
Casey’s “Juno and the Paycock” has been 
having a great reception in London. This 
young Irish playwright has been called 
“the finest discovery of Dublin’s Abbey 
Theatre since Synge,” and, upon reading 
“Juno” we were willing to admit it. That 
play is great tragi-comedy, * * * About 
the worst poem we have ever read ap- 
peared in the New York Times recently 
anent the death of the Queen-Mother. It 
was styled “Farewell to Alexandra” and 


subheaded “A Sequel to ‘A Welcome to 
Alexandra’ May 7. 1863.” * * * Lines 
such as “Think of her life with good 
replete,” “That~ joy be awaiting her 
‘over there,’ ” “Gone for aye is the Royal 
pair,” “There’s an undertone in our 
hearts that is glad,” etc. are proof of 
what we say. * * * It is astonishing to 
us that occasional verse in the newspapers 
should be so atrocious. Why use occa- 
sional verse at all if it is not distinguished? 
Outside of the poetry sometimes used in 
certain newspaper “columns” (and some 
of this is of a high order) the daily press 
seems to us to encourage the most piffling 
and puling poetasting. No one in any 
city room seems to know a good line of 
poetry when he sees it. Why doesn’t 
some one on the city desk occasionally take 
half an hour off to learn that stringing 
“thee,” “thou” and “ye” through a stanza 
doesn’t make a poem? * * * We have 
been tooting the horn for Johns G. Nei- 
hardt’s “The Song of the Indian Wars” 
all over the place. It is a grand piece of 
And now we see that a new book 


work. 

of his has just come off the press, a criti- 
cal book, “Poetic Values.” In the first 
of the two essays included, ‘Common 
Sense,” Mr. Neihardt shows the relation 
between the scientific and poetic processes; 
in the second, “The Creative Dream,” 
he states with new vigor the value to 
civilization of the art process. Neihardt 


has thoroughly learned his craft, and his 
analyses therefore are of unusual interest. 
* * * This, we understand, is the Christ- 
mas number, though it’s still twenty days 
till Christmas. We ought to wish you 
all sorts of things. One thing we do 
wish you is success in your Christmas shop- 
ping. But if you don’t buy a copy of 
“Manhattan Transfer” we hope you get 
lost in the revolving doors! * * * In- 
cidentally Mr. Dos Passos is not paying 
us anything for harping upon his novel! 
And no, we did mot write the poems of 
Nathalia Crane. * * * G. F. Scotson-Clark 
who wrote that valuable “Kitchenette” 
book sails for England today and is to talk 
there on “Domestic Economy” (i.e. quick 
cookery!) Thence he goes to the South 
of France, to be back here in May. * * * 
The other day we got mixed up at a din- 
ner and remarked that Jane Addams had 
written “The Life of Judge Gary.” We 
were feeling expansive at the time. But 
we tried to save our face by hastening 
to add that Jane Addams and Ida M. Tar- 
bell were the same person. * * * Of course 
we know they aren’t the same person. 
* * * And Ida M. Tarbell didn’t write 
any of Jane Addams’s poems, either. * * * 
That is, if Jane ever wrote any. * * * 
There is a rumor of course that seems 
Taylor writes all Irving Berlin’s music for 
him, * * * But we don’t believe that 
either. * * * Neither do we give any 
credence to the report that Jack Barry- 
more is really Walter Hampden. * * * We 
like that “Bradstreet of Filmdom,” The 
Film Daily, because we recently learned 
from it that the M. P. T. O. of Wash 
ington had elected L. 4. Drinkwine its 
president. Said L. 4. Drinkwine to John 
Drinkwater—Oh, you finish it! * * * It’s 
a long distance between drinks. * * * We 
heartily approve Leonard Merrick’s af- 
firmed purpose of making his visit to the 
United States “A Sentimental Journey,” 
rather than a lecture and publicity cam- 
paign. * * * What a relief to find a 
Briton of this calibre! He came simply 
“because I love the American public for 
reading my books.” There spoke an 
honest man! * * * Merrick used to get 
less than two dollars per for his stories, 
stories of “baronets’? heirs and sprightly 
duchesses” which he wrote in a lowly lodg- 
ing for a certain weekly. * * * In con- 
cluding his speech at the Coffee House he 
said, 

Gentlemen, you have welcomed many English 
authors who have made far better speeches, 
and many who have done far better work, but 


you have never welcomed one who has eceme 
te you with more love for your land. 

* * * Being a sentimental old thing, 
we certainly do cotton to an _ utterance 
like that! Our slogan now is, “More Mer- 
ricks!” * * * Yet how could there be 
more! * * * Listen, audience-if-any, we 
have to go out now and do our Christ- 
mas scrapping early. So, well-belovéd, 


farewell! 
THE PHOENICIAN. 


— — 





Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, who 
were personal friends of the great artist 
of Parisian life in 1830, have recently 
published a volume on Gavarni. 
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WILSON 





What Reviewers Say 
of His New Novel--- 


COUSIN 
JANE 


From THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


**The first real novel of a great hum- 
orist ‘Characters’ in the old 
sense, the men particularly, are such 
as Mark Twain could draw or Dick- 
ens, but very few moderns. . . . Mr. 
Wilson may be Mr. Howells’ suc- 
cessor, and better, if he wishes to 
leave satire for the ampler study of 
human nature viewed all round.” 


—Henry Seidel Canby 


From the NEW YORK TIMES— 


“There is no character in the ex- 
quisite writings of Katherine Mans- 
field that has been developed with 
defter portrayal of nuance, mood, 
sympathy or understanding than this 
of Jane. . Wilson has succeeded 
in what every storyteller desires, to 
make the reader wish to read more.” 


From the NEW YORK WORLD— 


“ . . . a place on the first shelf of 
current fiction. Doubtless it will 
remain there long after its present 
contenders have been discarded . . , 
In ‘Cousin Jane’ there is more crafts- 
manship and insight and understand- 
ing in the return of the girl from 
school to the red-plush house of her 
pioneer forebears than most novels 
contain from cover to cover.” 


° —Laurence Stallings 
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Donn Byrne 
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Romance 





R. BYRNE is acclaimed by 
readers and reviewers in both 
America and England a master of 
romance in the grand manner. Since 


his ‘“‘Messer Marco Polo,’ 


that ex- 


quisite little masterpiece of singing 
beauty, all his work has remained 


upon its high level of achievement. 


He is a weaver of alluring plots, a creator 


of memorable characters, a stylist with a 
His work is eminently 


golden prose. 


worth knowing in its entirety now and 
following in first editions. He is by way of 


becoming a classic. 


Press Comment 





and with so exquisite a design. 





AAA 


words.” 


Marco Polo,” said: “I can hardly recall any- 
thing by an American so richly decorated 
It carries 
one away, as literature may in its loveliest 
phases, into a land of phantasy, not trivial, 
but beautiful, serene and enchanting.” 


The N. Y. Herald Tribune: “I read Donn 
Byrne for the exquisite things he does with 


The Independent: “‘Let us be thankful for | 
Donn Byrne, a man of parts who is not | 


The N. Y. 





Evening Post: 


The Chicago Tribune, reviewing ‘Messer | ashamed to be romantic; an artist who is not 
afraid of purple patches, who does not 
apologize for beauty or bravery or virtue; 
who, above all things, succeeds with fine 
dexterity in firing the breast of his reader 

. with the flame of high romance and 
noble poetry.” 
“We await the 
books of few authors with such eagerness as 
those of Donn Byrne. This has been espec- 
ially true since we read “The Wind Bloweth, ' 
which is to us one of the finest novels in 
the English language.” 








Mr. Byrne’s Books 


Messer Marco Polo 


The reader can never forget the story of 
Golden Bells and the splendid young adven- 
turer from Venice the Great. 15th printing. 
Illustrated. (Cloth, $1.25; leather, $2.50) 


Blind Raftery 
Nor the story of the tempestuous singer 
who wandered the roads of Ireland with his 
Spanish bride. 4th printing. Illustrated 
(Cloth, $1.25; leather, $2.50) 


O’Malley of Shanganagh 
Nor yet again the well-nigh heart-breaking 
story of a grand passion for one invincibly in 
love with God. 2nd printing. Illustrated. 
(Cloth, $1.25; leather, $2.50) 


The Wind Bloweth 
A full-length novel of haunting situations 
and piercing beauty. 6th printing. _ Illus- 
trated by George Bellows. ($2.00) 
Changeling: 
And Other Stories 
A collection of Mr. Byrne's remarkable 
short fiction, exhibiting his varied gifts. 4th 
printing. ($2.00) 


The Byrne Gift Set 


**Messer Marco 
Polo,” “Blind Raft- 
ery and “O'Malley 
of Shanganagh”, uni- 
form in size and bind 
ing, may be had in a 
box in both cloth and 
leather binding at no 
added cost. Price 
for the set, boxed, in 
cloth $3.75, in leather 
$7.50. 
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New York. Refreshingly original. 
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Marie Conway Oemler 







delightful ‘Slippy McGee.” 







Winners and Losers 
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Charles Alden Seltzer 





of the cow-country romance. 


their time on horses. 


















A fictional masterpiece, a story of pioneer 
days in our midwestern prairies, by the 
famous author of “The Great Hunger.” 
($2.00) 


The Chicken-Wagon Family 
“It captures the romance of the sky- 
whimsically 


humorous, poignantly dramatic story of 


undoubted success. 20th thousand. ($2.00) 


The latest novel by the author of that 
It is a memo- 


rable love story of the modern South. 
($2.00) 


among people who take chivalry seriously 
and danger lightly, and who spend most of 
($2.00) 
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| Travel 


| The Map That Is Half Unrolled 


An 


Lowell Thomas 


7th printing. 


E. Alexander Powell 
A fascinating narrative of the author's 
trip across Equatorial Africa and up the 
West Coast to Morocco. IIlustrated. ($3.50) 


Beyond Khyber Pass 


Exciting and swift adventures in Afghan- 
istan, among a fiercely exclusive people 
who are gifted sharpshooters. 


Illustrated. 
($4.00) 


With Lawrence in Arabia 
Lowell Thomas 

Travel, adventure, biography; present- 
ing that marvelous little Oxford scholar 
who became the uncrowned king of Arabia. 
Illustrated. 
Roving Through Southern China 
Harry A. Franck 


Adventures and observations in the rice- 


($4.00) 


| growing half of vast and alluring old China. 


| 
Alice Hegan Rice and Cale Young Rice | 

Five characteristic tales by the famous | 
creator of “Mrs. Wiggs” and five powerful | 
short stories by the author of ‘Youth's | 
($2.00) | 


Channing Comes Through 


States. 





The latest novel of the West by a master | 
It carries you | 


country. 


| other travelers 


| Nearly 200 illustrations. 
On New Shores 
Konrad Bercovici 

A literary artist writing about foreign 
groups—Russians, Poles, Italians, French, 
Japanese, and many others—in the United 
Line 


by 


drawings 


Eleanor Elsner 


($5.00) 


Borchardt. 
($4.00) 


Spanish Sunshine 


A charming woman writing of a delightful 


Full of helpful information for 


Illustrated. 


New York City 

















($4.00) 


353 Fourth Avenue | 
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Books Are Always Gracious, Treasurable Gifts 
(Why not save this page as a shopping list?) 


Travel, Etc. 


Mesa, Canon and Pueblo 
Charles F. Lummis 
A book of wonders dealing with our mar- 
velous Southwest. Will be a standard 
work on that colorful million square miles 
of territory. Profusely illustrated. ($4.50) 


The Lost Oases 

A. M. Hassanein 
Desert adventures. One of the :aost re- 
markable travel books we have ever pub- 
lished. Extraordinary illustrations. ($4.00) 





Chinese Fantastics 
Thomas Steep 
Shrewd, sympathetic, wisely humorous 
sidelights on the quaint, the curious and the 
utterly mad in Chinese ways. ($2.00) 


Adventures of a Scholar Tramp 
Glen H. Mullin 

He hoboed 7,000 miles with bums, and 

presents his experiences in a style of dis- 

tinction and charm. ($2.00) 


Dipper Hill 
Anne Bosworth Greene 
A book for the epicure in reading 
Flowers, philosophy and the poetry of 
living on a mountain farm. ($2.50) 


Our Naval Heritage 
Fitzhugh Green, U. S. N. 
The only complete up-to-date story of 
our navy; authoritative and racily written 
Illustrated. ($4.00) 
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Points of View 


More On Boys’ Reading 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Since receiving your issue of November 
»th I have thought a good deal about 
Mr. O. J. Lewis’s “Prep School for Ro- 


tarians.” My objections to that article 
have so multiplied that I must crave your 
indulgence in hearing them, even if their 
length prohibits publication, 

Ihe essay is cleverly worded. It aims 
at higher standards in writing, more intel- 
reading, and greater freedom for 


ligent 
subscribers It lambastes the 


editors and 
mental lethargy 
the radio. With 
dictment I heartily agree. But the crux of 
Mr. Lewis’s thesis is that juvenile litera- 
ture of the present day is generally bad, 
frustrating 1ims and further en- 
feebling the national intelligence. Any 
man reasonably well acquainted with cur- 
rent juvenile magazines and books must 
here dissent; and every discerning reader 
of “Prep School for Rotarians” cannot 
help seeing that its author has adroitly 
chosen only. such material for his argu- 
ment as will support that crux, and deli- 
berately shunned any that might refute it. 
There is much that refutes it. 

His opening statement, that “no reader 
of the publishers’ lists can escape the 
conclusion that here, (juvenile books) 
more than in any other department of 
publishing, the standards are relaxed and 
the bars let down,” goes unsupported: for 
Mr. Lewis examines only magazines, It 
is true that many juvenile serials are later 
published in book form; yet it is also 
true that a vast number of long stories 
are sent direct to the publishers, and that 
a still greater number, printed serially, 
never find their way into permanent form. 
Mr. Lewis has no right, I believe, to 
argue that children’s books are bad on the 
strength of what must have been a pretty 
cursory examination of two boys’ maga- 


induced by movies and 


those aims and that in- 


those 


zines 

In the second paragraph he observes that 
a child has no natural love of reading. 
There is a child in my house, and there 
are about sixteen children in my imme- 
diate neighborhood, who present startlingly 
audible evidence against this view. Books 
home from the first and 
achievements 
words are 


are brought 
second grades, the day’s 

voiced over and over again; 
spotted on the back page of the evening 
and triumphantly shouted to as 


paper 
friends; nursery rhymes are lisped with 
a new gusto, for now some parts can 
be spelled. Natural love of reading? 
It is more than that. It is a profound 
delight, a dazzling and never satisfied 
pride. But one might know that Mr. 


ewis would go wrong on this point. Ac- 
I Id ¢g tl t. Ac 


tually, he thinks children are still taught 
to read by first memorizing the alphabet. 


We reach the magazines which Mr, 
Lewis uses as proof of his contention. They 
Life and the American Boy. 
His argument is that, since the size and 
general format of these 
similar to those of the Saturday Evening 
Post, and since these periodicals have slo- 
gans booming their merits, and since (also 
like the Post) by securing much advertis- 
ing they make money enough to pay com- 
stories—there- 


are Boys’ 


periodicals are 


paratively high prices for 


fore their influence is pernicious. Now I 
will not enter into discussion bearing on 
the merits and defects of Mr. Curtis’s 


weekly—although it may do no harm to 
suggest that with Joseph Hergesheimer, 
Ben Ames Williams, Elsie 
Thomas Beer, and Melville Davisson Post 
appearing there fairly regularly, much 
worse reading matter can be found. I 
should like to point out the futility, the 
of an argument which 
because one magazine is like 


Singmaster, 


worm-eaten logic 
avers that, 
another simply in physical appearance and 
business policy, its literary standards are as 
low (or as high, or as anything else) 
and its effects are as mentally debilitating 
on another class of readers. I should like 
attention to astonishing omissions 
in Mr. Lewis’s juveniles. He disregards 
St. Nicholas, which is nothing like the 
Post. He is silent about the Youth’s Com- 
panion (the oldest juvenile) and the Boys’ 
Magazine, neither of which has any re- 
semblance to the Post and both of which 
lately taken on new and vigorous 
life. He omits the American 


to call 


have 
leases of 


Girl, the Open Road, the Haversack, the 
Torch Bearer, the David C. Cook publi- 
cations, the Sunday School periodicals—all 


of which are flourishing, and most of 
which I think would take violent offense 
at the charge that they are aping anybody. 

Midway in his essay Mr. Lewis palpably 
shifts ground. He rested his lance on the 
child’s desire or distaste for reading, at the 
start. Before he is through we find him 
substituting “literary taste.” If the two 
were one, there would have been no need 
for his article. His complete misunder- 
standing of juvenile fiction is illustrated 
by the following sentence: “The success 
of the writer in this field is in precise, 
mathematical proportion to the extent to 
which he succeeds in shielding his reader 
from the necessity of exercising his intelli- 
gence.” Let Mr. Lewis concoct a story 
which lacks a subtle climax, an ingenious 
plot-germ or solution that will avoid 
both the obvious and the obscure, which 
presents action without demanding cerebra- 
tion, which draws stock characters, trite sit- 
scenes. Let him try this 
will 


uations, old 
yarn on his juvenile 
collect good wishes and rejection slips. 
No: Mr. Lewis is wrong, almost wholly 
and lamentably wrong. In the hands of 
juvenile editors there is, as he says, “an 
instrument of unequalled power, one which 
has a nearer approach to the centre of the 
problem than any other agency.” Their 
use of that instrument has always been 
hindered: by faulty tastes in children whose 
parents allow them anything they find; 
by the necessity of building up circulation 
and securing advertising in order to live, 
and thus partially catering to these tastes; 
finally by the very impression which Mr. 
impression 


editors. He 


Lewis has made deeper—the 
on the part of the public that 
all books for children are Nick 
Carters or Little Peppers, trashy or puerile, 
But they are 
Taking their 
“Treasure 


general 
either 


unworthy of consideration. 
grappling with the problem. 
cue from “Tom Brown” and 
Island,” they are printing as well-written 
school and adventure stories as they can 
find. And I honestly believe I am right 
in saying that most of them consider every 
manuscript in relation to two questions: 1. 
Will the readers like it? and 2. Should 
they? In these policies, so far as I can 
observe, most juvenile book publishers 
concur. 

Would that those men and 
whose hands lies the sharper instrument, 
the larger and knottier problem of provid- 


ing printed thoughts for adult edification— 
would that general editors and publishers 
might evince the good sense, the critical 
balance, the loyalty to literary ideals of 
that shirt-sleeved and beleaguered mortal 
who sits at the helm of a juvenile. 
KENNETH PaysON KEMPTON. 


women in 


Rotarians 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir 
There would seem to be a _ concerted 


move among many of the modern writers 
of people 
their 


to cast slurs at three groups 
who are especially objects of 
tempt. The victims of their wrath are 
the Rotarians, Chambers of Commerce, 
and “100% Americans.” The writers 
among the modern intelligentsia (?) seem 
unable to write a book or magazine article 
without getting out of their systems some 
remark throwing discredit upon _ these 
groups of American citizens. Especially 
the Rotarians seem to act upon their sensi- 
tive natures as does a Bourgeois to a 
Bolshevist. I am very ready to acknowl- 
edge that among the membership of these 
groups there are many who are not particu- 
larly cultured, and who are over-enthusi- 
astic in their zeal, but since when has it 
subject worthy of 
love 


con- 


been a crime or a 


condemnation to 


of country; as a legitimate aim, business 
“service above 


have as an ideal, 
success; and for a motto, 
self?” The latter, although of course not 
always lived up to in perfection, is the 
which the Rotary Club is 


so-called 100% Americans, 


ideal toward 
aiming. The 
although sometimes arbitrary and narrow 
judgments, have yet _ patriotic 
sentiments surely are worthy of 
cultivation and expression. When periodi- 
cal literature is gradually being filled with 
excuses for our former enemy, the German 
Empire, and criticism of our former allies, 
organizations surely have their 
In these unsettled times, the writ- 
ers, many of whom seem to get their 
inspiration from Greenwich Village, the 
American Mercury, and the Dial, regard 
anyone who is ready to confess his belief 


in their 
which 


patriotic 
place. 


in Christianity, in love of country, and 
who is content with one wife, as being 
an object of contempt and derision. Is 
their example worthy to be followed and 
held up to admiration, and are we as 
citizens of a Republic founded on Chris- 
tian principles ready to throw overboard 
all our past beliefs and accept this new 
leadership? 

Geo. H. Tripp. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


em 


As Others See Us 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

When my subscription to the New York 
Evening Post Literary Review expired, I 
at once subscribed to the Saturday Review 
of Literature, thinking that you and your 
staff would give us a periodical of the 
highest rank. However, my faith has been 
shaken on two or three occasions and 
now I am appealing to you to rectify, 
in whatever can, a_ grievous 
error. 

In the issue of November 7 you have 
published an article by one O. J. Lewis, 
“Prep School for Rotarians.” I 
do not know who Mr. Lewis is, but I 
do know that in this article he has been 
guilty of some of the most fallacious rea- 
soning that it has been my misfortune to 
encounter. He has perpetrated some very 
foolish comparisons between The American 
Boy and Boy’s Life on the one hand and 
the Saturday Evening Post on the other 
hand, having no conception apparently of 
the possible necessity of economy in connec- 
tion with such papers as these. It never 
seems to occur to him that the very maga- 
zine in which his article is published has its 
own good reasons for using a page meas- 
urement of 11x15%. But let those matters 
My real charge is that he has in- 
corporated two or three absolute false- 
hoods into his diatribe. When he says that 
in these boys’ magazines the stories rep- 
resent that “the successful boy invariably 
is the one who makes money than 
any other boy in town,” he lies. When 
he says that “the acme of editorial enter- 
prise in these magazines is an editorial by 
Frank Crane or a poem by Edgar Guest,” 
he shows clearly that he does not know 
anything about these magazines. So much 


way you 


entitled 


pass. 


more 


for that. 

My surprise that you should allow such 
a sophomoric article to appear is far sur- 
passed by my anger over the title and the 
further slurs upon Rotary International. 
A few “smart alecks” like Sinclair Lewis, 
and O. J. Lewis, who know nothing about 
Rotary, have tried to advertise us Rotarians 
to the whole country as babbling Babbitts; 
to them and to you I wish to say that if 
you knew anything at all about the six 
objectives of Rotary International you 
would stop printing such nonsense. I only 
wish to add that if you insist upon in- 
sulting this organization to which I be- 
long, I shall exercise the privilege of not 
having to read your stuff; that of course 
means that I shall gladly cancel my sub- 
scription. 

Please understand one thing clearly. Ro- 
tary needs no public defense. I am simply 
telling you, as man to man, that I think 
this puerile article testifies to a very poor 
editorial policy. 

M. L. Lowery. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


—. 


A Rejoinder 


To the Editor of ‘The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

I have Mr. Birge’s letter with 
chagrin and with sincere regret that 
any words of mine should have awakened 
such hostility in a fellow being’s breast. 
I confess my ignorance. But surely it is 
an attribute common to us all. Why, 
therefore, can we not take each other 
to task with charitable courtesy? 

I see now that I ought to have quali- 
fied the statements I made in my paper, 
“The Artist’s Predicament,” by the further 
statement that they were true of the world 
Of course we can none of 


read 


as I know it. 


us know the whole world except from 
hearsay, and it is not from __hear- 
say that we dare write. In the world 
as I know it, people are generally free 
to choose and change their occupations. 
Nor is it such a narrow world. Profes- 


sional men and women compose it, also 
people in “business” of one sort or an- 
ether, but above all, country people of 
a many-sided experience and development. 
It is my knowledge of country life that 
gives me courage to say that if the 
workers of the world want varied oppor- 
tunities, chances to pick and choose among 


wholesome and interesting occupations, they 
have only to come out into the fields ang 
villages. In the New England township 
which I inhabit there are never workeg 
enough for our crying necessities. Agri 
culture first and foremost. On all sides, 
our farmers are drawing in, retrenching, be 
cause they cannot get men to help them 
And what is to become of the nation jf 
the farmers retrench too far? They 
there is carpentry, masonry, plumbing, sew. 
ing, cooking, gardening, forestry, road. 
building, quarrying, laundering, school. 
teaching, social service: in all these ag 
tivities and many more. we need help 
badly. 

Of course I did not and do not mean 
to imply that a worker’s freedom is nec. 
essarily to choose the task he likes best, 
but to seek and find that in which he 
can best succeed and serve the common. 
wealth. Work is never beer and skit. 
tles. Even the artist (heaven help him!) 
is slow to congratulate anyone entering 
his profession. Neither would I for one 
moment deny the desperate need for re. 
form in our economic system. But, na- 
turally, living in the country, I do not 
see why the unemployment problem does 
not turn to us for at least a beginning 
of its solution. 

Will you please tender Mr. Birge my 
regrets for the vexation I caused him, 
and ask him to send our village a few 
of his square pegs? 

ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


—— 


. 
Following Copy 

To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 

Sir: 

My attention has been called to the let. 
ter from G. L. G. printed in your issue 
of Nov. 21. I have investigated the in- 
teresting matter brought up by your corre- 
spondent and I am glad to describe the 
circumstances, 

First: It is hardly necessary for me to 
state that no liberties whatever were 
taken with the “copy” received by us, 
which was followed punctiliously. 


Second: Toward the end of our man- 
ufacture of the American edition of 
“Twenty-Five Years,” when time was 


pressing because of the date fixed 
for simultaneous publication in Great Brit- 
ain and America, we received from Mr, 
J. B. Spender typewritten “copy” of the 
paragraph beginning with the words, 
“Other personal notes.” Because of Vis- 
count Grey’s impaired sight Mr. Spender 
took charge of seeing the work through 
the press. 

The paragraph in question is 
“A” and bears in manuscript the words 
“Introduction p. XIX, new paragraph to 
follow paragraph ending ‘personal and un- 
official’? Furthermore, in the English 
proofs sent us to follow there is, in the 
place where the new paragraph was in- 
serted, a manuscript caret and the words 
“New par. A,”—all this being placed pre- 
cisely where the paragraph in question has 
been printed in our edition. 

As to the fact that in the English edi- 
tion there is no such paragraph at all, this 
is easily explained by merely reading the 
inserted paragraph; for it is obviously of 
special interest to Americans. f 


marked 


In fact it 
was prepared by Viscount Grey, or by Mr, 
Spender with his appreval, especially for 
the American edition. 

Our proofreading was done by an ex: 
pert and with great care, but no question 
has come to us regarding the posit’on of 
the paragraph in question until recently. 
One correspondent has suggested—what 
evidently the answer to the question—tha 
the paragraph and the one preceding 
should be transposed. Such transposition 
is obviously desirable and I am writing fot 
authority to make it before we go ¢ 
press again with “Twenty-Five Years.’ 

FREDERICK A. STOKES. 


’ 


New York. 


ee 


Erratum 


By a regrettable accident the addres 
of Minton, Balch & Co. was incorrectly 
printed in the advertisement of that pub- 
lishing house run in the issue of ‘The 
Saturday Review for November 21. The 





correct address is 17 East 45th Street; 
New York City. 
—_—»-e 
Lovers of French literature who wish 


to add to their shelves the works of 
some of the French poets will welcome 
a Lamartine anthology which has recently 
appeared under the title, 
Poétiques” (Paris: Payot). Based upon thé 
original text, but carefully revised, thé 
collection presents the best of Lamartine 
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with literary charm, make pleasing 


these ac 
“ed help gifts. 

FOR ANY STUDENT OF THE 
ot mean BIBLE 
a THE LITERATURE OF THE 
ret OLD TESTAMENT 
pone: he By Julius A. Bewer 
common. 
nd skit. The author has collected the re- 


phir 


entering 


for 
for 
But, 
do 


rge 


-d him, 
a few 


HREY 


| 
2m dod | 
>ginning 


sults of scholarly research into the 
sources of Old Testament literature 
and woven them into a connected 
story so that the literature appears 
in the order of its historical develop- 
ment. The book is an important com- 
panion to the study of the Old Testa- 
ment. $3.00 


FOR A CITIZEN OF THE 
WORLD 
THE INVENTION OF 
PRINTING IN CHINA 
AND ITS SPREAD 
WESTWARD 
By Thomas F. Carter 


It contains the first complete ac- 
count of the invention of printing, 


n!) 


one 
re. 





my 


Review: “Mother of Progress,” and of the 
slow spread of the art westward 
the let from China to Europe. The text is 
<- supplemented by many illustrations, 
peg chart, map and interesting notes. 
the in 7.50 
r corre-§ 
ibe the FOR ANY LAWYER 
| THE HISTORICAL FOUN- 
= > DATIONS OF THE LAW 
were [| RELATING TO TRADE- 
by us, [ MARKS 
> mane ! By Frank I. Schechter 
on of [ The pioneer study of the history 
was yi and principles of trade-mark law 
fixed from the gild records of the thir- 
t Brit teenth century to the 1925 opinions of 
an British and American courts. A 
7 Ir, critical analysis of the present law 
of the i is presented in the summary. $6.00 
words, 
f Vis-§ [J FOR THE READER OF 
pender [) BIOGRAPHY 
rough} | AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


narked 


words reproduces Mill’s autobiography in 
ph to its final form without changes. In 
id un. f it is mirrored the important social 
nglish and political movements of the nine- 
in the f teenth century in England as seen by 
ss a one of the great intellectual leaders 
weal [| of the time. $2.50 
1 pre- | FOR THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
n hasi & MIND 
y 
mE! THE HUMAN WORTH OF 
tha |} RIGOROUS THINKING 
hs the By Cassius J. Keyser 
ly of i A many-sided exposition of the 
ict if i spiritual significance of mathematics: 
, Mr the science which Plato called 
fot it “divine,” which Goethe called “an 
organ of the higher sense,” which 
Novalis called “the life of the gods.” 
a exe Second edition, revised. $3.25 
estion 
sa FOR THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
— ENTHUSIAST 
at ig ECLIPSES OF THE SUN 
—that By S. A. Mitchell 
S This fascinating work considers 
1toW every important advance in_ the 
r fot world’s knowledge of solar eclipses 
0 ¢ during the past four thousand years. 
3.” It is written by an authority in non- 
ES technical language and is beautifully 
[| illustrated. Second edition. $5.00 
f FOR THE CLASSICISTS 
FIVE STAGES OF GREEK | 
~ RELIGION 
ectly By Sir Gilbert Murray 
pub- I The development of mythological, 
The philosophical and religious thought 
The [ in ancient Greece from its begin- 
reet U ning to the dawn of Christianity is 
[| traced by one who is regarded as 
[| a modern representative of the Greek 
di [| tradition. $3.75 
wish [) Descriptive Circulars and Catalogue 
otf [/ on Request 
comes [I 
ntly 
ca COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
- PRESS 
the 2960 Broadway New York 
tine 


JOHN STUART MILL 


This edition of this famous work 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LamsBerton BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 


be addressed to Mrs. 





A BALANCED RATION 


LAVA LANE. By NATHALIA CRANE. 
(Seltzer). 

THE CHARTERHOUSE OF PAR- 
MA. By STENDHAL. (Boni & Live- 
right). 

DISRAELI: ALIEN PATRIOT. By 
E. T. Raymonp. (Doran). 











C. H. J., Chevy Chase, Md., asks for 
a choice of recently published essays for a 
club program, to be selected with an eye 
to further use as Christmas presents. 

HIS gives me a chance to tell anyone 

tarting upon a two-hour train trip 
that “Many Furrows,” by the English 
newspaper writer who calls himself Alpha 
of the Plough (Duttan), is an_ ideal 
travelling companion. Possibly I may 
think so because so much of the time I 
agree with his ideas on the features of 
everyday life, but he is so ingratiating 


that almost anyone would. Nor could 
one be less than happy in the society of 
A. A. Milne, as offered in the ‘group 


of little booksful of collected essays (Dut- 
ton) now brought to new attention by 
the success of “When We Were Very 
Young,” “If I May,” “Not That it Mat- 
ters,” and the others are continually de- 


lightful: they must be wonderful read- 
ing for foggy days. “Small Wares” (Lit- 
tle, Brown), called “an overflow from 


the Notion Counter,” will be seized upon 
by lovers of the book with that title; 
it is a gayly-bound little set of studies 
of domestic complications such as might 
happen anywhere in America—but if 
any woman or man either should treat 
my mail as Cynthia does in this book, 
there would be murder or mayhem on 
Eighty-fifth street. “Twenty Miles Out” 
(Little, Brown) is another of these anoy- 
mous domestic sidelights: called “indis- 
cretions of a commuter’s wife,” it will be 
relished by any lady in like circumstances, 
as any young couple beginning to keep 
house in the suburbs will chuckle over 
Robert Gay’s “The 8:45” (Little, Brown) 
and any young parent find reinforcement 
in “Father’s First Two Years,” by Fairfax 
Downey (Minton, Balch.) 

I like definitely funny essays, and so 


do many other readers: books like Don 
Herold’s “Bigger and Better” (Dutton), 


and Robert Benchley’s “Pluck and Luck” 
(Holt), only after all there are not many 
like these two, which are as distinctive 
as they are droll. Could the latest set 
of Christopher Ward’s parodies be in- 
cluded in this list? I do not see why they 
could not come under the elastic definition 
of a modern essay, and “Foolish Fic- 
tion” (Holt) is as good as_liter- 
ary criticism and much sooner read. For 
instance, his “The Greener Hat” and the 
lovely African dialect after the model 
of Brett Young in “Wouldn’t Smoke’. 
“Letters to a Lady in the Country,” edited 
by Stuart Sherman (Scribner), covers 
many matters that come into the lives 
of city-dwellers, literary and artistic, and 
“Meek Americans,” by Joseph W. Beach 
(University of Chicago), roams over 
France and Italy with an American eye 
open for everything but more especially 
the funny things, which are, like all the 


impressions, set down sympathetically. 


B. C. G., lowa, plans to start a tearoom 
and asks for books about the manage- 
ment of such an enterprise. 


EA ROOM RECIPES,” by Lenore 
Richards and Nola Treat (Little, 
Brown), is the work of the managers of 
dining | hall and cafeteria of the Univer- 


Becker, c/o The Saturday Review. 


sity of Minnesota, who have already used 

their experiences in preparing a book on 

“Quantity Cooking” (Little, Brown). “Tea 

Room Recipes” is on a scale between 

wholesale and retail: the recipes run be- 

tween fifteen and twenty on the average, 
some larger and smaller. The distinctive 
dishes for this sort of restaurant are all 
here, the recipes charted in columns show- 
ing exact ingredients, weights, and calories, 
with blanks for unit and total cost. You 
can check up on everything like a bank 
examiner. “Table Decorations for All Oc- 
casions,” by Edna S. Tipton (Stokes), has 
photographs and directions for arranging 
tables with whatever flowers and other 
decorations are in season for holidays, 
anniversaries, parties, and home enliven- 
ment. These are graceful arrangements, 
not toyshop-and-tissuepaper messes. I have 
already spoken in praise of “Table Serv- 
ice,” by Lucy Allen (Little, Brown) and 

“The Efficient Kitchen,” by Georgie B. 

Child (McBride). The latter especially 

will be a help in its chapter on the busi- 

ness side of the kitchen: it is for home 
use but would do just as well for com- 
mercial purposes, 

Anyone with ambitions in the cooking 
line should invest five dollars in the larg- 
est, most complete, and most accurately 
set forth book of its kind, Isabel Ely 
Lord’s “Everybody’s Cook Book” (Holt). 
It leaves nothing to luck or the imagina- 
tion, and in its 3400 recipes I have found 
everything I ever ate, even a dish I know 
some of you never heard of, the salt-cod- 
and-beet hash found North of Boston. 

S. M. S., New York City, is making a 
map of Italy on the plan of the “Map 
of Good Stories” published by the Syra- 
cuse Library. This is for the use of a 
class of Italian-born schoolboys, and 
ts to mark the places of stories about 
Italy. She says that they may not be 
as “sophisticated” as “Enchanted April” 
and “Thunderstorm.” 

INFER that the lovely novels of Gert- 

rude Hall, such as “The Truth About 

Camilla,” “Aurora the Magnificent,” and 

others, are also too grown-up, but I name 

them for older Italy-lovers. For boys 
there is an ideal story, Edmondo de Ami- 
cis’s “Cuore,” translated by Isabel Hap- 
good as “Heart,” and published by Crow- 
ell. It is a year in a free public school 
in Italy, but it is much more than that. 
Then there is the deathless tale of “Pinoc- 
chio,” which now appears in a magnificent 
new edition published by Macmillan. The 
pictures of this edition are unusual and 
unusually lovely, and I do not wonder 
that children exclaim with delight as they 
come upon the old favorites. Attilio Mus- 
sino is the artist, and his is a name to 
remember. “He Who Steals,” by Alfredo 
Baiocco (Dutton), is about a little Italian 
boy whose mother is starving and whos? 
father is in America ill: that is why he 
takes some money. The tale is affecting 
and wholesome, and though about a little 
boy is exciting enough for older ones. 

“Piccolo Pomi,” by Antonio Beltramelli 

(Dutton), is about a really little boy who 

sets out in the great world: his adventures 

are quite hair-raising. Both these stories 
are full of details of everyday life in 

Italy. 


(Continued on next page) 





OU ARE A WRITER. Don't you ever 
need help in marketing your work? 

I am a literary adviser. For years I read 
for Macmillan, then for Doran, and then I be- 
came consulting specialist to them and to Holt, 
Stokes, Lippincott, and others, for most of 
whom I have also done expert editing, helping 
authors to make their work saleable. 

Send for my circular. I am closely in touch 
with the market for books, short stories, arti- 
cles and verses, and I have 
a special department for 
plays and motion pictures, { 


The Writers’ Workshop, Inc, 
135 East 58th Street 


- Val Cite ro 
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‘*_q fine and ancient and 





and in- 
> 


humorous and humane 


credibly wise and lovely book, 









says Lee Wilson Dodd of The 
Panchatantra translated from 
the Sanskrit by Arthur W. 
Ryder. ($4.00) 









The distinguished translator of 


the New Edgar J. 


Goodspeed, to- 






Testament, 





has brought 





informal 





gether a group of 





im- 





essays of finely-mirrored 





comment. 
$2.00) 






pressions and subtle 
(Things Seen and Heard. 





Grace and precision, shrewd wit 
and a humorous sympathy for 
tourist and European host alike 
have united to make this de- 
lightful record of a professorial 
journey abroad. (Meek Ameri- 
By Joseph Warren Beach. 














cans 
$2.00) 





In a modern exposition of modern 
American writers, Percy Holmes 
Boynton speaks for the much- 







maligned professor and gives 
us a series of brilliant and en- 
gaging critical estimates. (Some 






$2.00) 






Contemporary Americans. 
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Balzac, Canova, Charles X, 
Chateaubriand, Lamartine, 
Murat, Merimée, were 
among the notables who 
made her salon a living 
hall of fame. They had a 
share in the strange rom- 
ance of her life. They re- 
appear, living and vivid, in‘ 
one of France’s most cele- 
brated books of historical 
memoirs, in this new edi- 
tion printed in response to 
an insistent demand. 


MADAME 
RECAMIER. 


by Edouard Herriot 
Former Premier of France 
Octavo. 2 vols., boxed—-$7.50 
Boni & Liveright, N. Y. 


“An Ideal Xmas Gift 
for Any Child.” 
(iL. Journal) $2.50 
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A Letter from London 


By H. M. Tom.tnson 


Petroushka 
when 


@ omen weeks ago, ¥ permitted by 
the editor of the Saturday Review to 
know of High 

mention ‘Pe- 


know- 


what I did not 

grows, I was tempted to 
troushka” as a work of art 
ng Naturally, there were protests; even 
some enquiries What “Petroushka?” 
Where may it be got Are you trying to 
show you know 

not And so on. 


xplain 


worth 


what a few of us do 


They were all fair questiot If they 


had been even insulting I could not have 


complained, for I will admit I mentioned 
the work of Igor Stravinsky, Alexandr 
Benois, and M. Fokine, because clearly 
not everyor nay easily experienc its 
mari I did it in fun. “Petroushka” 
s, in fact, a Rt in ballet in four scenes; 
and it demands first-rate actors and dancers 
to conjt the wonder out of it, and an 
orchestra of first-rate musician to accom- 
pany the actors; and they should be, of 


course, Russian 
One of the inexplicable 
s to inspire us with fear, with even a 


disturbed, and we find it 


effects of beauty 
tremor 


of terror; we ar 


impossible to say why Any lover of 
Beethoven knows this There is no need 
to instance other examples, but I may 
mention a porcelain statue of a disciple 
of Buddha in the British Museum, and 
Leonardo’s “Virgin of the Rocks” in the 
London National Gallery, and an Ameri- 
can book I have named so often that 
my friends have enjoined me to give them 
1 rest. “Petroushka” has the same quality. 
It came to London first near the end of 
the war, with some other Russian ballets. 
It was then only a name on a_ program 
to me I remember well its effect; as 
soon as the showman in it began to make 
his three puppets dance I became a little 
nervous, and still more fascinated. The 
Veil, so to speak, began to shake a little— 


un astonishing thing for the veil to do; 


what if the blessed thing parted? What 
should we learn A little fear, on such 
an occasion, is excusable. Our eyes be- 
came fixed on that veil. 

“Petroushka” vanished from London. 
It may have been we were wrong about 
it ‘he emotional state of Londoners 


during the war had some odd _ conse- 
minds 
unstable when we could go to the 
Music Hall and witness that Russian bal- 
let When I mentioned “Petroushka” rv 


Review it was a 


quences; and our were certainly 


Pal ice 


cently in the Saturday 


thing to do, for my recollection 


seven years old, and if I saw 


dangerou 
was about 
it again—which was extremely improbabl 
I might see it altogether differently. 
As it happens, that ballet is, for a little 
while, back 
at the Coliseum last Saturday. It 
least I could do to go; if only on behalf 


in London. I saw it 
was the 


again 


Californian correspondents who 
know what I 


word 


of those 


wanted to meant by using 


so outlandish a quite coolly, as 
I knew all 


everybody else to know as 
a music hall, which 


though about it, and expected 
much 

The usual turns of 
had to be witnessed preliminary, tended to 


induce in me the firmness necessary to mect 


an inevitable disappointment. 3 i 
rare book which, reread years later, con- 
firms a first impression. I became resigned 


in the Coliseum while waiting to see “Pe- 
troushka” again, and at last was not anx- 
ious for the acrobats to get through with 
their part, and the slow, sentimental ladies 


in limelight of various colors to ceas 
love songs, and for th 


with their tired 


their maundering 


pair of eccentric dancers, 

and monotonous rhythms, to go away. 
But at last The curtain 

fell. It rose again to show another cur 


tain, and on it a crude and gigantic fig 


they went 


amid the solar 
sight, and 


ure of a magician seated 


system. He ascended out of 


slowly revealed beneath a lively fair in 
old St. Petersburg, with booths, and a holi- 
day crowd in holiday dress, enjoying itself 
with irrelevant and spasmodic jigs, strang- 
bear being 


ers kissing in high-spirits, a 


led by the nose past peasants and fine 
ladies, and all the fun of it One booth 
was closed; a mystery there. On the roof 
of another and a superior booth, nodding 


folk 


him, occasionally moving his hands 


in approval gf the good-humored 
below 
in time to the movements of the happy 
humanity he was regarding, was an old 
man, an Ancient of Days, with an antique 
Probably 


and prodigiously long beard. 


he was God. He was smiling in approba- 


tion of a light-hearted throng. “Continuez, 
mes enfants, continuez!” 

Something like the figure of the magi- 
cian we had seen on the curtain began 
to push through the crowd to the mys- 
terious booth. He invited attention to 
it What significant portent from the 
unknown was. this? The God on the 
booth watched the queer fellow’s move- 
ments, but merely waved his hands in good 


humor. The crowd gathered around this 
odd stranger; the drapery of the booth 
was lifted; and inside it one saw three 


puppets, the size of life. 

They were propped up, their legs were 
limp and dissolute, their arms were 
stretched out unnaturally stiff on supports, 
lifelessly from 
The magician or messen- 


their eyes stared at us 
painted masks. 
er waved his wand, and the legs of the 
puppets, only the legs, sprang to life, and 
a loosely-jointed 


jolted about in the way 


wooden doll dances when a string is 
pulled. It was astonishing to see them, 
when ordered to do so by their master, 
dance away from their supports, and 
onto the front of the stage. The revel- 
lers were iw d 


The curtain fell; and when it rose we 
saw only a bleak prison cell, its dark 
touched by a few as though 
normal 


stars, 

limitation of 
Into that cell 
booted by the 


walls 
it were only the 
aspiring human existence. 
Petroushka was presently 
peremptory foot of the Magician, who 
showed he was impatient with a_ puppet 
whose behavior, called to life, had 
been not quite according to the formula, 
Petroushka distressed. Per 
haps he had found life painful and _in- 
comprehensible. He _ raved. He beat 
round his prison walls, trying to escape. 
No escape. The picture of the Magician 
wall. He appealed to it— 
Nothing happened. 


when 


was obv iously 


was on one 
he even threatened it. 


Then the Dancer appeared, and Petroushka 
was transported with delight. The 
Dancer made the prison another place. 


He leaped for joy. The Dancer did not 
seem quite indifferent to him, but perhaps 
afraid of love that was so 


went. 


she was 
dynamic; she 
Next we see the 


Moor there. He is 


calm. He is happy.. He has no doubts 
about himself. He has, in fact, a cocoa- 
nut to play with, and a sword to open 


the nut He shakes the nut to hear the 
music of the milk inside. His eyes gleam. 
There is good in the world. He becomes 
kow-tows to the 
Dancer ap- 


religious, and cocoa- 


nut; and at that moment the 


pears again. The Moor is, one guesses, 
uncertain about her. Is she better than 
a cocoanut? He touches her, and finds 


He likes her, too; 
wary eye on the cocoanut 
while fondling her. Then Petroushka en- 
ters, and trouble begins. Petroushka 
not look once at the cocoanut. It is not 
Only the Dancer is there; 


she is almost as rood. 


but keeps a 
does 


there for him. 


but she prefers the soldier. Petroushka 
is ignominiously thrown out by the ener- 
etic Moor. 

Then the carnival reappears. The fun 
it at its height. God, or whoever it is, 


is thoroughly enjoying the secene, and 
strokes an antique beard, as he looks down 
in contemplative approval. A rich man is 
time, dances 
gipsy girls, and throws banknotes to the 
crowd. We see the curtains of the booth 
the puppets become agitated. 
Petroush- 
ka emerges, pursued by the Moor, who fells 
him with his Petroushka dies, 
with the sympathetic revellers bending over 
him. One of them fetches the Magician, 
who takes in the situation at once. This, 
he shows the onlookers, is only one of the 
brought to life. There 
is nothing in it. Only sawdust. He lifts 
limp object, and demonstrates the 


out for a good in with 


in which are 
violence is being done within there. 


scimitar. 


puppets he has 
up the 
Sawdust to sawdust! 

fall, the revellers, no 
longer mystified, disperse; and even God 
disappears. . There is left but a deserted 
town, and the night and silence, in which 
the Magician, who has fulfilled his destiny, 
is dragging away a bundle of useless rags, 
He turns, with 


sawdust. 


Snow begins to 


But something warns him. 
the structure of the puppet in his grasp, 
Petroushka, or something like 

mocking him from the top 


and sees 

Petroushka, 
of the booth. The messenger, or the ma- 
gician, or the law, has done more with 
life than was in the bargain; maybe the 
principle of life has the very deuce in it. 
The from 


he does not understand. 


magician flies in terror what 


Readers Guide 


(Continued from page 393) 

L. L. M., Hefflin, Alabama, asks for 
the name of a manual for study of the 
history and appreciation of art, and for 
a choice of books for special study of 
great periods. 

HAVE come to the conclusion that the 

most compact and comprehensive one- 
volume history of art for the layman is 
“Apollo,” by Salomon Reinach (Scrib- 


ner). Beginning before history, it deals 
with architecture, painting, and sculpture 
of all lands and times with marvellous 


lucidity, considering the condensation in- 


volved. Even the pictures, though small, 
are so clear and so wisely chosen that 


they add distinction. “Great Schools of 
Painting,” by Winifred Turner (Lippin- 
cott), which is for beginners, and Julia 
De Forest’s “Short History of Art,” res 
Charles B. Caffin (Dodd, 
popular with study clubs, 


Looking at Pictures,” by 


written by 
Mead), are 
“The Art of 


C. H. P. Thurston (Dodd, Mead), is a 
guide to appreciation that may be used 
as a gallery companion or for home 
study: “The Appreciation of Painting,” 


by P. M. Turner (Scribner), is another excel- 
lent guide of this sort, not quite so_ detailed, 
but bringing pictures into the life of the 
layman. “The Appeal of the Picture,” by 
F. C. Tilney (Dutton), explains the rea- 
sons why people who do not paint so often 
fail to understand what the painter is 
about; it deals with problems one by one, 
carefully and clearly. The 
mentary book of this sort is 


most ele- 


Maude Oli- 


ver’s “First Steps in the Enjoyment of 
Pictures,” (Holt), intended for younger 
readers but by no means to b= scorned 
by older ones. “The Study and Enjoy- 


ment of Pictures,” by Gertrude Brigham 
(Sully), pays more attention to American 
galleries than most of these guides do. 
“The Significance of the Fine Arts,” 
(Marshall Jones), is a symposium by spe- 
cialists setting forth the relation of beauty 
to life and of the arts to the commun'ty. 
I would certainly have this book in the 
equipment. 

F. J. Mather’s “Historv of Italian Paint- 
ing” (Holt), is excellent for 
study use; compact without being too con- 
reading, it tra- 


guide or 


comfortable 
a single, not large 
detailed study the 
called a Gen- 


densed for 
verses its wide field in 
volume. For more 


books in Scribner’s series 


eral History of Art are valuable: the vol 
umes are beautifully illustrated and nog 
so expensive as they look. “Art in Spain 
and Portugal,” by Marcel Dieulafoy, jg 
one, “Art in France” is by M. L. Hourticg, 
and there are corresponding volumes fo, 
Great Britain and Ireland, Flanders, ang 
Northern Italy. W. R. Valentiner’s “Ag 
in the Low Countries” (Doubleday, 
Page) is keen and appreciative criticisms 
with illustrations, a work greatly valued, 
“Old Masters and Modern Art,” by 
Sir Charles Holmes (Harcourt, Brace), 
is based on the pictures in the National 
Gallery, for which it provides a sumptuous 
guide or souvenir. “The Russian School of 
Painting,” by A. N. Benois (Knopf), is 
a study not only of pictures but of the 
social and psychological conditions that in- 
fluenced their production. All these are 
illustrated. For the latest developments 
Clive Bell’s “Science Cézanne” (Harcourt, 
Brace) is stimulating and informing. Will- 
ard Huntington Wright’s “Modern Paint- 
(Dodd, -Mead) which introduced 
new ideas to many Americans, has _ been 
supplemented by his little book “The Fu. 
ture of Painting” (Huebsch). 

A book has lately appeared that goes 
further than Mrs. Jamieson and will be 
of the highest usefulness to picture-hunt- 
ing tourists or to students of ecclesiastical 
art. This is “How to Distinguish the 
Saints in Art,” by Arthur de Bles (Art 
Culture Publications, 707 Fifth avenue, 
N. Y.). It is the size and shape of a 
geography, permitting a number of small] 
but distinct pictures to be grouped on 
each page for comparative study; the 
text gives the history, attributes, and dis. 
saints and of 

An unusually 


ing” 


tinctive ; 
characters in sacred history. 


qualities of the 


good index makes it easy to _ use, 
There is nothing controversial in the text, 
and Catholic or Protestant couid enjoy 
it. 

And in the background looms Elie 
Faure’s four-volume “History of Art” 
(Harper), at once a record of achieve- 


ment and a philosophy of life. 

Ernest Pérochon has departed from his 
usual style and written a story placed in 
the thirtieth century calls “Les 
Hommes Frénétiques” (Plon). It is, of 
development, of 


which he 


course, the age of aerial 


electrical marvels, of scientific mysteries 


which govern the world and the life of 
men. It is all worked out with great 


attention on the part of the author. 








Theatre which 


design, costume, 


history of life. 
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country. 


7 EAST 42ND STREET 


RESBERERESSSSSSESGREEER RRO R EEO 


To know the theatre 
is to know all the 
Arts better 


IND, if youcan, an- 
other Art than the 
in- 
cludes painting, sculpture, 
music, 
the dance, poetry, pathos, 
humor, tragedy —the sum- 
ming up of life and the 


Theatre Arts Monthly is 
the standard authority and 
guide on the arts, the tech- 
nique, the personalities and 
the practical work of the 
theatre in every civilized 
To read it is to 
know all the arts better. 


THEATRE ARTS — 
MONTHLY 
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In This Issue 


“Character Acting” by 
Stark Young—*“*Words 
in the Theatre’ by 
Ashley Dukes — and 
more than thirty fea- 
tures and fine illustra- 
tions. Subscription 
only $4.00 a year— 
Single copies Fifty 
Cents. Send us this 
advertisement and you 
will receive the current 


number free. 


NEW YORK 
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S THE HOLLY HEDGE * 


By TEMPLE BAILEY 


The joy and tenderness of the Holiday 
Season shines from every page of these 
delightful Christmas stories. 


Mlastrated and attractively boxred......$2.00 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
THB PENN PUBLISHING CO PHILADELPHIA 
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Every Man To His Taste 


(Continued from page 389) 





derson’s “Dark Laughter” (Boni & Live- 
fight); Willa Cather’s “The Professor’s 
House” (Knopf); Robert Herrick’s ‘“Wan- 
derings” (Harcourt, Brace); the anony- 
mous novel, the scene of which is laid in 
Texas and which is entitled “Wind” (Har- 
rs); Wilbur Daniel Steele’s “Taboo” 
(Harcourt, Brace); Harry Leon Wilson’s 
“Cousin Jane” (Cosmopolitan); Thames 
Williamson’s “Run Sheep Run” (Small, 
Maynard) ; Webb Waldron’s “Shanklin” 
(Bobbs-Merrill) ; Barry Benefield’s “Chick- 
en-Wagon Family” (Century) ; Martha Os- 
tenso’s “Wild Geese” (Dodd, Mead), a 
prize winning novel, and Leonard Cline’s 
“God Head” (Huebsch-Viking Press). If 
you want something diverting select Hil- 
aire Belloc’s “Mr. Petre” (McBride), or 
G. K. Chesterton’s “Tales of the Long 
Bow,” (Dodd, Mead). 

And don’t forget the interest of your 
friends in foreign literature, especially this 
year when there has been an outcropping 
of translations of important novels such as 
Wassermann’s “Faber, or The Lost Years” 
(Harcourt, Brace), the excellent transla- 
tion by Lady Mary Loyd of Stendhal’s 
great “Chartreuse of Parma” (Appleton) ; 
“Summer,” by Romain Rolland (Holt) ; 
Schnitzler’s “Fraulein Else (Simon & Schus- 
ter), a tale so brief as to be scarcely 
more than a novelette but one carried 
through its rather melodramatic incidents 
with consummate artistry; Lady Murasaki’s 
charming “Tale of Genji” (Houghton 
Mifflin), a picture of Japanese life in the 
past; Karel Capek’s “Krakatit” (Macmil- 
lan), an ingenious fantasy representing a 
reconstructed world; Jean Cocteau’s “The 
Grand Ecart” (Putnam); Paul Morand’s 
“Closed All Night” (Seltzer); Haupt- 
mann’s “The Island of the Great Mother” 
(Huebsch-Viking Press) ; ““The Emigrants,” 
by Johar Bojer (Century); “Chains,” by 
Henri Barbusse (International), and Dmitri 
§. Merezhkhovsky’s “December the Four- 
teenth” (International). 

There is another sort of fiction which 
will stand you in good stead when it comes 
to making up your Christmas bundles, 
and that is the stories that will serve to 
keep the youngsters amused after the holi- 
day itself is over. Juveniles this year seem 
to be of more noteworthy quality than they 
frequently have proved in the past. 
And any collection that can show such 
works to choose from as the one that boasts 
the new volume of “Number Three Joy 
Street” (Appleton), the delightful holiday 
edition of Milne’s delectable “When We 
Very Young” (Dutton), Tony Sarg’s 
“Book of Animals” (Greenberg), Walter 
de la Mare’s “Broomsticks and Other 
Tales” (Knopf), Lee Wilson Dodd’s ‘The 
ly Giraffe” (Dutton), “The Flying Car- 
pet,” edited by Lady Cynthia Asquith 
(Scribners), Padraic Colum’s “The Voy- 
agers” and “The Forge in the Forest” 
(Macmillan), and A. A. Milne’s “A Gal- 
lery of Children” (McKay), cannot fail 
to yield joy for the nursery. Then there’s 
E. V. Lucas’s “Playtime and Company” 
(Doran) for such small folk as rejoice in 
jingles and illustrations (and these partic- 
ular pictures are by the delightful Mr. 
Shepard), and Louis Untermeyer’s adapta- 
tion of Gottfried Keller’s “The Fat of the 
Cat” (Harcourt, Brace). And pat for the 
Christmas table comes a new volume of 
“The Boy Scouts Year Book,” edited by 
Franklin K. Mathiews (Appleton), and for 
smaller folk a new tale by that much 
loved author Johanna Spyri, entitled “The 
Children’s Carol” (Crowell). Old fav- 


orites, too, are here to chose from, in 








new garb at that: “Jo’s Boys,” by Louisa 
Alcott, B. W. Bush’s “Prairie Rose,” A. R. 
Thompson’s “Gold Seeking on the Dalton 
Trail,’ and Francis Parkman’s “Oregon 
Trail,” all in the excellent series which 
Little, Brown is issuing under the title, 
The Beacon Hill Bookshelf. Side by side 
with them stand gayly illustrated editions 
of Cooper’s ‘“Deerslayer” (Scribners), 
Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” (Crowell), 
and Cooper’s “Pilot” (Minton, Balch), edi- 
tions which bring these classics down from 
the aloofness of adult literature to the 
colorfulness of juvenile reading. 

If among your acquaintance you num- 
ber those whose tastes are predominantly 
esthetic, that is, those who seck inspira- 
tion and diversion in poetry and art and 
discussion of subjects artistic and literary 
you can meet their predilections without 
difficulty. The poetry lover who is eager 
to keep abreast of significant new work 
will find much to interest him in William 
Ellery Leonard’s “Two Lives” (Huebsch- 
Viking Press), a work remarkable for the 


XUM 


vividness and poignance of the emotional 
life its poetry reflects, in “Roan Stallion, 
Tamar and Other Poems,” by Robinson 
Jeffers (Boni & Liveright), a volume which 
some enthusiasts are proclaiming as herald- 
ing the rising of a new talent of magni- 
tude, and in “Lava Lane,” (Seltzer), the 
second book of poems by that astounding 
child, Nathalia Crane, whose maturity 
of thought and mastery of technique have 
befuddled some critics into doubting the 
authenticity of her work. For those who 
wish to add to their library the works of 
already distinguished poets you can select 
Stephen Vincent Benét’s “Tiger Joy,” 
(Doran), “The Collected Poems of Vachel 
Lindsay” (Macmillan), Amy  Lowell’s 
“What’s O’Clock” (Houghton Mifflin), a 
posthumous volume, and “The Selected 
Poems of Edgar Lee Masters” (Macmil- 
lan). There is in addition a group of 
books that should interest not only the 
lover of song and poetry but of folk-lore 
as well; this is the group that includes 
“The Negro and His Songs,” by Howard 
W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson (University 
of North Carolina Press), “The Book of 
American Negro Spirituals,” edited by 
James Weldon Johnson (Huebsch-Viking), 
and “On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs,” 
by Dorothy Scarborough (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press). Readers who are interested in 
this group will undoubtedly be anxious to 
possess “Color” (Harpers), a volume of 
verse by a negro, Countee Cullen, and 
anyone interested in poetry will find stim- 
ulating food for thought in the discus- 
sion of its future contained in R. C., 
Trevelyan’s “Thamyris” (Dutton). 


So much for your friends whose partic- 


ular interest lies in poetry. Now for 
those whose preference is for art. Joseph 
Pennell’s “The Adventures of an_ Illus- 


trator” (Little, Brown) certainly promises 


piquant reading, and William Howe 
Downes’s “John §S. Sargent” (Little, 
Brown) no less interesting. Then there 


are Royal Cortissoz’s “Personalities in Art” 
(Scribners), and the delightful “Memoir 
of Thomas Bewick” which the Dial Press 


has reissued, and Louis Pierard’s ‘The 
Tragic Life of Vincent Van Gogh” 
(Houghton Mifflin), and for the read- 


er’ whose interest is in a different phase 
of artistic endeavor Thomas F. Carter’s 
“The Invention of Printing in China and 
Its Spread Westward” (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press), and Frederic Warde’s “Bruce 
Rogers—Designer of Books” (Harvard 
University Press). 

And finally here is a group of books 
chosen to meet a variety of tastes, a 
group which we put at the end of our list 
in case you have the bad habit of reading 
the beginnings and ends of stories only, 
and so unless we present it in conclusion 
will have had no use at all of our ram- 
blings. Here they are, the assorted books: 
“The Romantic ’gos,” by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne (Doubleday, Page), which we warn 
you has been running in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and had better go to some one 
scornful of that journal which publishes 
so much that between book covers becomes 
important; “Silhouettes”? by Edmund 
Gosse (Scribners); “No More Parades,” 
by Ford Madox Ford (A. & C. Boni), 
a novel that should interest the judicious; 
“Anatole France Himself” (Lippincott), a 
spicy biography by Jean Jacques Brousson, 
secretary of the famous author whose re- 
cent death has caused so much recasting 
of his reputation; Isaac Goldberg’s “The 
Man Mencken” (Simon & Schuster), an- 
other biography about which the tides of 
controversy will rage; George Moore’s 
“Hail and Farewell,” now reissued in a 
delightful edition by Appleton; Mary 
Newton Stannard’s “Edgar Allan Poe,” 
(Lippincott), and Virginia Woolf’s: “The 
Common Reader” (Harcourt, Brace). We 
can’t help classifying, even in what’s sup- 
posed to be an unclassified paragraph, we 
got so into the habit of it in the earlier 
part of our article, so we recommend espe- 
cially for the friends interested in the 
country, Anne Bosworth Greene’s charm- 
ing pastoral, “Dipper Hill” (Century) ; 
(if you have a friend who lives in Ver- 
mont that’s a book that will suit his palate 
just as the maple sugar he might send you 
will yours) ; Clara Barrus’s “Life and Let- 
ters of John Burroughs” (Houghton Mif- 
flin); Herbert Quick’s “One Man’s Life” 
(Bobbs-Merrill), (and that’s another Sat- 
urday Evening Post graduate and a good 
one); and “Barren Ground,” by Ellen Glas- 
gow (Doubleday, Page), as compelling a 
novel of the farm we were about to 
say, but shall modify (or expand) our 
statement, to as’ compelling a novel as 
America has produced, in the year. Again 
(we can’t reform but keep on classify- 


(Continued on page 396) 


Trade Winds 


LIKED Jocunda the moment I saw 

her. She come into the shop with a 
rush, like a wealthy lady who had been 
told she simply must read Keyserling and 
who has just time to get it at Brentano’s 
before keeping her luncheon engagement 
at Pierre’s; but (I am sensitive to the 
finer anxieties of ladies’ demeanor, it is a 
Scandanavian souci) I could see that her 
briskness was really to cover her alarm. 
She had something of that sudden doubt 
that the wealthy lady has when she sees 
that Keyserling is in two volumes, and 
gravid. 


“Is young Amherst still away?” she 
a sked. 
“Yes, the rogue,” I said. “He was 


supposed to be back here in time to help 
me with the Christmas Rush” (of course 
there isn’t any rush in my shop, though 
I’m getting ready a window of my Christ- 
mas Russians, I mean the Chekhovs and 
Gerhardis and Pushkins I recommend for 
Holiday Reading; Always Go In at the 
Door Marked Pushkin is one of my hand- 
lettered cards; I do love to see a Slav 
Maurice Baring his soul) “but he writes 
that he simply ad to stay in London to 
see the opening of Sean O’Casey’s Juno 
and the Paycock—” 

“Published by Macmillan!” she cried. 

“Yes; how did you know?” I asked. 
“Customers aren’t supposed to know that 
sort of thing.” 

“P’m not a customer,” she said, almost 
fiercely. 

“Blow Number One,” I said. “But any- 
how I expect him back soon: about the 
time Dr. Canby writes an editorial on 
why people must buy books for Christ- 
mas, and long before Dr. Stuart Sherman 
(he has amputated his P.—) 

“Taken his P. with a knife, “she cried 
with really idiotic mirth. “P. for Pratt. 
Wasn’t that an adorable piece of his about 
Sterne; golly, I must read Sterne; he’s 
the fellow they’re all imitating nowadays, 
isn’t he? I mean all the Knopf authors.” 

“A Sterne chase is a long one,” I said 
sourly, for I don’t like being interrupted, 
even by young women. “Anyhow, Mr. 
Amherst will be back long before Dr. 
Sherman’s Paul and West Virgina, or what- 
ever their names are, get safely to Scrib- 
ner’s with their problem, whatever it is.” 

“They’ve got Scribners’? cramp,” she as- 
serted. “It’s a scalene triangle. I had to 
plot out a lot of that sort of thing, in 
Burges Johnson’s journalism class at Vas- 
sar. Did you know I helped run F, P. 
A.’s column one day? That’s why I can’t 
afford to marry, or have children, or any- 


thing. Pm an intelligentsia. I don’t 
carry the Mercury in public any more, 


that’s all passé. You ought to see me pull 
a Harpers’ on the bus-top. Mencken is 
an elderly Hebrew now; they’ve written his 
life. Act your age, P. E. G.” 

Somehow I could see her pulling a 
Harper, as she described it; flashing it like 
a, what is it, oriflame along the upper deck 
of the Avenue, that orange twinkle re- 
flected in the windows of Huyler’s and 
Famous Fain, if he is still famous: I was 
told he overextended the bathing suit 
business; but certainly not the garments 
themselves. 

“Elderly Hebrew?” I said, puzzled. 
(They really are delicious, these gamin 
epicenes. ) 

“Yes, vieux jeu. But let’s quit kidding. 
Jf Amherst is still away, I’m here to do 
$69.55 worth of work for you. How 
long will it take me to earn that much?” 

*x* * * * 

“Pll give you $69.55 to go away and 
stop bothering me,” I said. But that 
would be debauching her, she exclaimed. 
It’s frightfully important to preserve one’s 
independence, she insisted. “That’s why 
I did so badly at Vassar, I simply wouldn’t 
conform. I’m not Serena Blandish.” 

“Well, well, just how badly did you 


do?” 


“Terribly. I wrote a graduation thesis 
on Walter Pater. I burned with a hard 
gemlike flame, gosh, almost like Edna. 


Still, I pulled a good one once when we 
were playing poker. I drew a full house 
from Two Slatterns and a King. The 
whole of Journalism VI was talking about 
i,” 

“If you’re as good as that, you oughtn’t 
to need $69.55. And why the 55? Why 
not 70? 

She brought out two neatly written lists. 

“T’ve been studying the ads,” she said. 
“It’s queer, I can tell so much better from 
the ads than from the reviews just what 
I really want to read. Somehow the ads 
seem so unbiased. If I like the look of 
a book in the ads, I usually write to the 


author and tell him, briefly of course, the 
kind of a person I am and does he think 
I really ought to read his book. You'd be 
surprised how many reasons they can think 
of. I ’ve got the most gorgeous collec- 
tion of autographs, maybe you’d like to 
make a window display of them. The 
best letter-writer among American authors 
is Elmer Davis. He’s so sardonic, and I 
do like pessimism.” 


“You encourage it,” I said, 


“Well, here are my Christmas lists,” 
she said. “List One, the books I want to 
read, I can do that in off moments while 
I’m working in the shop, or take them home 
at night. List Two, the books I feel I 
positively must own. ‘They add up to 
$69.55, and Dll work for you, do any- 
thing, run errands, sing spirituals at the 
front door, demonstrate in the window, 
cook your lunch, to earn that much. The 
minute you think [ve earned it T’ll float, 
never bother you again. I’m not good at 
Latin, the way Amherst is, but hell, I have 
some pulling power, ain’t I? That is, if 
biology means anything at all. I wonder?” 
“Let’s see your list,” I said sternly. 

This was how she had written it out:— 

J. Vassar, List or Musts 


25 Years, Viscount Gray 


fe a ee 3-50 
Life and Letters of Tchekhov.... 6.00 
aa ae ee 4.00 
Dark Laughter .......... ; 2.50 
South Seas RL S, 32 Vols....... 28.80 
Dialogues in Limbo ............. 3-00 
Keats & Shakespeare, Murray 4-75 
Venetian Glass Nephéw.......... 2.00 
Story of World’s Lit., Macy. 5.00 

$$69.55 


x * * * 


“Your spelling isn’t frightfully good,” 
I said. “But only Scandinavians know how 
to spell. Let’s see the list of books you 
want to read but don’t insist upon own- 
ing.” 

“Now get me,” she said (I wish you 


could have seen the enchanted seriousness 
of her small eager face) “These may 


be worth owning, too; I only meant that 
the ads haven’t convinced me. I *ve got 
a whale of a Sales Resistance.” 

She showed me the other list; but I’m 
not going to print it—not just before 
Christmas anyhow. now I have 
two employees to support. 

P. E. G. QUERCUS 


Because 


i News 


Here are three must books— 
” * 7. 
Three books people are talking about 
+ * * 
Three books people are buying— 
* * 7 
Three books people are reading! 
* * * 
MAN MENCKEN, by Isaac 


*- ¢* *# 


A Boswellian biography of The Bad Boy 


of Baltimore, bulging with 


(1) THE 
Goldberg: 


Memorabilia— 
Miscellany— 
Marginalia— 
Menckeniana— 


altogether making even the second edition 
of this opus a thrill to first edition fan- 
ciers ($4.00) ; 
* a 

{3) FRAULEIN ELSE, by Arthur Schnitz 
wale a *” m 
Three hours in the life of a beautiful girl 
of eighteen—Schnitzler’s latest and greatest 
novel (Third Printing—$1.50) 

*” * + 


(3) VERDI, A NOVEL OF THE OPERA, 
by Franz Werfel: 
* ” + 
The rivalry, the anguish, the rapture, the 
drama, the romance of Verdi and Wagner, 
when both were in Venice at carnival time 

($3.00) 

a . * 
Ask your best-read friend what he’s read- 
ing— 

* * ° 


Ask your book-seller what he’s selling— 
* a * 


Or (if you prefer) you can get the informa- 
tion (with or without the books) directly 
from the publishers— 


Simon and Schuster 
37 West 57th Street : 
New York 
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Every Man to His Taste 
(Continued from page 395) 
ing), here’s a group for your scientist 
friends: “Evolution for John Doe,” by 
Henshaw Ward (Bobbs-Merrill), probably 
the best of the studies of evolution which 
the late foolishness in Tennessee called 
forth; “Jungle Days,” by William Beebe 
(Putnams); “Why We Behave Like Hu- 
man Beings,” by George A. Dorsey (Har- 
pers), and “The New Age of Faith,” by 
John Langdon-Davies (Huebsch-Viking 
Press). Finally, and we’re really through 


now, here are books for the energetic 
friend who must travel when he reads: 
“Captain King’s Voyages,’ by Andrew 
Kippris (Knopf); “My Life as an Ex- 
plorer,” by Sven Hedin (Boni & Live- 


right); “Roving through Southern China,” 


by Harry A. Franck (Century); “The 
Map That Is Half Unrolled,” by E. 
Alexander Powell (Century), and two 
books that are belles lettres as well as 


travel, William McFee’s “Sunlight in New 


Granada” (Doubleday, Page), and “The 
London Perambulator” (Knopf), by James 
Bone. There! that’s the end. We 
wonder which of us is gladder, you or 
we? Anyway, a Merry Christmas to you 


and to the friends to whom your books go. 
- —_——-—— - 


e 
On the Air 

A digest of the following ten outstand- 
ing magazine articles, selected by a council 
of librarians was prepared and broadcasted 
through Station WOR by the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. 
AFTER LOCARNO—A NEW ERA 
Frank H. Simonds in Review of Reviews 

In a brilliant article the author discusses 
all phases of the Locarno agreements and 


their possible significance in world history. 

He is confident Locarno begins a new era. 

WHAT IS THE SENATE? 

George Wharton Pepper in The Forum 
The senior Senator from Pennsylvania 


describes what is happening to the Senate 
under pressure of external influences. The 
article describes, also, the life of the Sen- 
ator and his relation to the President. 
THE BIOLOGY OF HEALTH 
Raymond Pearl in The American Mercury 

An impressive article for the layman 
showing how biology and health are re- 
lated. What to avoid, how to prevent and 
how to win battles over various biological 
disease groups are subjects of discussion. 
A CONFEDERATE PEPYS 
Gamaliel Bradford in The American Mer- 

cury 

A clerk in the War Department at Rich- 
mond during the struggle of the Southern 
Confederacy kept a which is pro- 
foundly interesting. Bradford 
interprets the signs of the times as dis- 


diary 
Gamaliel 


closed by the diary. 
USING PRINTS 
Ralph Pearson in 
A radical artist 
fifty prints representing 
modern school tells how 
share their esthetic significance. 
prints are illustrated. 
IS THE UNIVERSE RUNNING DOWN? 


The 


who 


Survey Graphic 
has gathered up 
the best of the 
all of us might 
Many 


Henry Norris Russell in The Scientific 
American 
Within the last few years, vistas have 


been opened by new discoveries which en- 


able us to make predictions by the thou- 
sandfold. Among other things, this pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Princeton Uni- 


versity discusses the probable end of the 

universe. 

MORE LEAVES FROM 

JOURNAL 

Jane Steger in Monthly 
An article by a sought 

spiritual adventure and then found God in 
Inter- 

well as 


A SECRET 


Atlantic 
who 


7 "he 


woman 


the prosaic every-day acts of life. 
esting for its literary qualities as 
for its subject matter. 
THE CHAOS OF MODERN MARRIAGE 
Beatrice M. Hinkle in Harper’s Magazine 
A distinguished psychologist analyzes 
the signs of an impending breakdown of 
the institution of marriage. She asks what 
can be done to save marriage, and then 
answers her own question. 
THE NEWNESS OF NEW ZEALAND 
Henry Van Dyke in Scribner's Magazine 
A pleasing travel article by a_ well 
known author. In the main, he discusses 
New Zealand from the viewpoints of nat- 
ural people, and politics. Illus- 
trated. 
WE REACH 
RED LAMA 
Kermit Roosevelt in The Cosmopolitan 
The second article of the series de- 
scribing one of the most romantic travel 
expeditions of the day. The weirdness 


sports, 


THE LAND OF THE 


of a religious ceremony conducted by a 
variety of Buddhists receives particular at- 
tention. 


The New Books 


Juvenile 
(Continued from page 387) 


usual “Harry in the Country,” “Betty at 
the Beach” type of story. The discoverers 
are two small boys, aged six and four, 
whose days have been spent in the top 
floor nursery of a formal London house, 
where a formidable nurse tells them all 
the things they must not do, and a very 
busy father and mother drop in _ occa- 
sionally to say good night. After awhile 
it is just the father who comes, and the 
two discover first of all that he isn’t a 
person to be afraid of any more. They 
go with him to a delightful English 
countryside, full of more people to be dis- 
covered :—a little girl playmate; a friend- 
ly Aunt; a Doctor; a rich sick lady; an 
old farmer; a new governess and several 
others. They discover God, too, and one 
can’t help wishing that their conversations 
about Him had been a little less priggish. 
Towards the end we feared a romance 
between the father and the friendly Aunt, 
but the author was wise enough not to in- 
trude a grown up love story, and for 
this we send her a special vote of thanks. 


SINGING FEATHERS. By THEODORE A. 
HARPER. Penn. 1925. $2. 
Those who read “The Mushroom Boy” 
a year or so ago, will welcome its sequel 


“Singing Feathers” wherein are to be 
found the further adventures of David, 


the Mushroom Boy, with Micky, his fox 
terrier, and the wonderful and gifted 
Fairy Skriggleboggle. David had had a 
year at boarding school which proved dis- 
illusioning about certain things, especially 
Fairies, and it took him some time to get 
on speaking terms with the Skriggleboggle 


again, but once they are united new 
and amazing happenings begin. Instead 
of the rather uninteresting and _ proper 
vacation David had anticipated visiting 


his Aunt Virginia in the little seaport town, 


he finds a new and highly satisfactory 
friend in “The Colonel” and also in 
Uncle Toby. Dawn is again his gay 


little playmate, and together they discover, 
with the Skriggleboggle’s aid, a most un- 
usual parrot; a dragon that can shed his 
skin upon occasion; wonderful Wind 
Horses, and the treasure at the Rainbow’s 
End. The book is whimsical and packed 
full of gay fancies, and if sometimes these 
seem to have been stretched a little too 
far for such slight things, that is, after 
all, such a very small blemish op an oth- 
erwise charming story, that it is hardly 
worth mentioning. One grows so bored 
with the usual run of dull and slangily 
realistic children’s books nowadays, that 
to find an author who is gay and courage- 
ous enough to steer his course into straight 
fantasy, is indeed a pleasure. Besides the 
text, the little black and white headings 
and tailpieces by Florenz Clark are full of 
spirit and charm. We liked these better 
than the bigger, more ambitious colored 
ones. 


THE STORY OF THE JOHNS. By 

GRACE HUMPHREY. Penn. 1925. $2. 

If you happen to know a boy named 
“John,” say between the ages of nine to 
fifteen, we strongly advise your giving him 
this book about ten of the most famous 
Johns of history. Here are simply and 
graphically told accounts of the lives and 
achievements of such leaders as:—John 
Milton, John Hancock, John Paul Jones, 
John Bunyan, and John Benjamin Wesley. 
One chapter tells of the struggles of the 
great German composer, Johann Scebas- 
tion Bach; another of the tyranical King 
John of England, and still another of 
that earliest John of all,—John the Bap- 
tist. Our only criticism would be the 
choice of John Greenleaf Whittier as rep- 
resentative of poetry rather than the 
equally eligible John Keats! But the book 
is delightfully made, with an easy conver- 
sational style, which while it may irritate 
some adult readers, will certainly make it 
more appealing to the younger ones for 


whom it has been written. <A_ special 
word should be said for the excellent 
illustrations by Harriet Longstreet Price. 


These are spirited and full of vigor, with 
occasionally something of the Howard Pyle 
feeling about them. We liked her black 
and white drawings particularly, and she 
has managed to give real character as well 
as likeness to her portraits of these famous 


men. 
Numser Taree Joy Street. Appleton. $2.50 
BROOMSTICKS AND OTHER TALES. By Walter 


da la Mare. Knopf. $3.50 net. 
Tse Story or tHe Jonns. By Grace Hum- 
phrey. Penn. 


Sincinc Featuers. By Theodore A. Harper. 
Penn. 


Miscellaneous 
BEHIND THE SCENES AT THE OP- 
ERA. By Mary FitcH WATKINS. 


Stokes. 1925. $2.50. 

“Behind The Scenes At The Opera” is 
a fetching title. A previous and related 
work by this chatty lady dealt our opera 
plots in paraphrase of her own dialogue, 
playful and jocose. But in the present 
book she is quite, indeed very, serious. Nor 
is she writing of the opera generically, but 
of the Metropolitan opera, strictly. And 
there are four or five of the singers there, 
or once there, who have palpably been nice 
to Miss Watkins, with the result that huge 
slices of her little symposium of _back- 
stage lore and legend have been turned 
over to them like fat sandwiches after the 
show. Mmes, Alda and Farrar, unholy 
conjunction of two enemies wholly eternal, 
Messrs. Scotti and Chaliapin; to say noth- 
ing of the divine Jeritza of the “lovely 
corn-silk hair.’ By offhand computation 
one would say that about a third of all 
the pages are hers. 

Miss Watkins is to be envied. She 
see in those stodgy glooms of flies and traps 
an Olympian table spread, every odor a 
nectar and every egoism an ambrosia, and 
glamours flashing anything but fitfully to 


can 


make resplendent the shadowy burnings 
of overworked intriguing hearts. Even 


when she would fain be the efficient re- 
porter, striving in her way to imply the 
complication of technical detail she stag- 
gers blissfully. And so though one en- 
counters Mme. Castel-Bert, former Ward- 
robe Mistress who decked them out, and 
Phil Crispino who gives them their props, 
and even the Michiavellian Telephone 
Lady who connects the Right Persons 
with them on the wire, one searches in 
vain, for instance, for any mention of the 
late Edward Siedle, general technical di- 
rector, grand master of it all, who 
modestly synchronized and synthetized all 
of them. Her credulity is ingenuous and 
delightful. To take but one of the tempt- 
ing array of instances: on page 84, in an 
account of another of those interviews with 
the Baronin Jeritza-Popper (wherein the 
lady author was presented with white 
violets by the prima-donna) one finds tke 
flat statement that just fourteen years ago 
the lovely lady made her first stage appear- 
ance, in Olmutz, Austria. If the lady- 
author cares to read a not un-scintillating 
book by the late James Huneker, “Ivory, 
Apes, and Peacocks,” published by Scrib- 
ner’s in the year 1g908—or was it 1907?— 
she will find there an allusion to this same 
lovely Jeritza—perhaps even lovelier in 
those far-off days—as a fully arrived Aus- 
trian celebrity—nay almost already a clas- 
sic of Viennese erotic gossip. Yet Miss 
Watkins writes in an agreeable gossipy 
way, with many moments of what those 
of whom she writes will no doubt deem 
grace, felicity, and eloquence. 


Philosophy 


ITS ORIGIN AND GOAL. By 
CuTTren. Yale Univer- 


$2.50. 


MIND. 
GEORGE BARTON 
sity Press. 1925. 
A clear exposition of the most im- 

portant conclusions of modern evolutionary 
science is here presented. Unlike the pussy- 
footing of many scientific writers which 
makes them more contemptible than their 
outspoken fundamentalist opponents, _ this 
book by the president of Colgate Uni- 
versity makes no concessions to popular 
prejudice. He argues frankly that our 
minds as well as our bodies have evolved 
from an animal ancestry, that differences 
between animal and human _ intelligence 
are quantitative not qualitative, that there 
is no soul other than the mind, and that 
morality and religion undergo constant 
change. He points out six specific causes 
which may lead to intellectual decline, of 
which the two most important are war 
and the survival of the unfit. The long 
discussion of the latter point contains the 
only uncritical portion of the book; it ac- 
cepts the army tests at their face value, 
much as if Walter Lippman had never 
written. Even here, however, the author’s 
final conclusions are in harmony with gen- 
eral scientific opinion. That so uncom- 
promising a book should come from a col- 
lege president is, in these days, most en- 
couraging. 


Poetry 


SONATA AND OTHER POEMS. 
JouNn ErskINE. Duffield. 1925. 


Three monologues, in the mood and 
spirit of Browning, combine to make 
Professor Erskine’s title poem a cunning 
study in points of view. The artist’s 


By 


$1.25. 


model, herself an artist, refuses to sit fop 
him because his artistic impotence seems 
to her a shameful thing to be witnessed, 


Those creatures in the zoo cling to thei 
cage 

And look with sad and all but huma, 
eyes 

Out of their fatal prison, out of them. 
selves. 

He had the look—the gaze he turned o 
me 

Blind to my body, wistfully betrayed 


The slow, dumb panic. Pose no more, 
said I, 
For pity see this nakedness no more. 
A less obviously serious piece, “The 


Poetic Bus Driver,” is delightfully con. 
ceived and executed. The ’bus driver sud- 
denly enters into the spirit of his job 
with the same kind of enjoyment as a 
child, suddenly allowed to drive a °bus, 
would experience. Professor Erskine draws 
a delightful figure that serves to point an 
old idea in. delicious Byronic verse. But 
the best of these new poems is “The 
Gods in the Street,” a delicate and spiritu. 
ally revealing snatch of verse which it 
would be an offense to quote short of 
completeness. The author has heard “the 
still sad music of humanity” in the streets 
of New York and, better still, has had 
the art as well as the heart to translate 
what he has heard into compelling and 


lovely verse. His book is surprisingly 
good and deserves a great success. 
Religion 

THE FAITH, THE FALSITY, AND 
THE FAILURE OF CHRISTIAN SCI- 
ENCE. By Woopsrince RILEY, FRep- 
ERICK W. PEasopy, and CHARLES E, 
HuMIsTON. Revell. 1925. " 
The title well indicates the nature of 


this work—an outspoken bitter polemic. It 
is in three parts; the first offers an ela- 
borate proof of Mrs. Eddy’s indebtedness 
to Quimby and Bronson Alcott, and sub- 
jects the founder of Christian Science to 
severe psycho-analysis; the second endeavors 
to establish, with citation of many facts 
or alleged facts, the autocracy, deceit, and 
veniality of the Christian Science church; 
the third labors to refute the eighty-four 
testimonials of healing offered in Science 
and Health and produces a _ counter-list 
of seventy-one failures. In the first two 
parts, the method is legitimate and_ the 
results are of moment, but the third part 
is ludicrously unscientific; its assumption 
that an alleged system of healing can be 
proven a failure by citation of seventy- 
one cases would make short work of the 
medical profession itself. 


THROUGH SCIENCE TO GOD. By 
Froyp L. Darrow.  Bobbs-Merrill. 
1925. $2.50. 

This book has a bold title. It ap- 


proaches the persistent problem of the re- 
conciliation of scientific fact and religious 
belief from an angle different from the 
one taken by most writers of reconciliation 
or harmonizing books. Most of these start 
on the basis of accepting God and religion 
and then try to show that science and 
evolution do not clash with religious be- 
lief. This one starts by accepting science, 
and then attempts to show that the facts 
of science and evolution actually prove 
God and religion; that science is a way 
to religious belief. It is a refreshing 
change from the more familiar manner of 
reconciling God and Darwin. Whether 
it will be more successful as a reconcilia- 
tion effort than other books of like intent 
remains to be seen. 

In this book, as in all the others, one 
cannot escape noticing a certain sophistica- 
tion of argument, a certain  sophistica- 
tion of interpretation both of scientific 
fact and religious belief. The fact that 
“the law of gravitation has extended its 
sway to the distant stars” does not neces- 
sarily mean that science has been carried 
to heaven or that it has “tended to con- 
firm belief in an Immanent Being, whose 
life is the soul of the universe.” What 
the modern knowledge of science does tend 
to confirm is that science cannot explain 
primal being or ultimate becoming; that 
it cannot explain fundamental causes; and, 
hence, that something else must explain 
them. Some scientific men say this some- 
thing else must be God; others simply say 
they don’t know who-or what it is. 

The author of this book makes an ear- 
nest and interesting effort to show that sci- 
ence does lead positively to a recognition 
of God as beginner and controller of all 

(Continued on next page) 
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) Sit for 
e stems 
ritnessed, 


to their 
hu 
~" E SHOULD much rather call this 

f them. column what a cynical friend of 
ours once suggested, viz: “Cursing and 

rned on |Discoursing”. We should like to inform 
it with a revolutionary spirit. We are not 

ved st all satisfied with its half-witted amia- 

> more, [bility and its frayed fantasy. For it we 
oncoct too much. Too little of our real 
feeling gets into it. 

a Last week we spoke, over our full name, 
The | with perfect seriousness about the Nathalia 
ly con. Crane controversy. We felt that we con- 
* sud. yeyed in part a mood of righteous wrath. 
his job And then, several days after our copy 
, Po 49 was in, we read a news story about Edwin 
a *bus, Markham, Louis Untermeyer, and Nathalia 
> draws Crane all meeting amicably on the same 
-— platform,—and realized that our burning 
. “an greed wouldn’t appear until it was all 

han old story and all hatchets were 
Spiritu- fiuried. Thus it is with a weekly column! 
hich i It is almost impossible to comment on 
a be the flying hour with any degree of time- 
d “the jiness. And yet there is nothing that 

Streets uses us such frantic yawns as gener- 

- be alizations about literature. 

an So we are looking around for something 

isingly § attack. And there isn’t anything 
just at the moment that we can get “all 
het up” about. We might give you a 
nice jolly old column about the jolly old 
Christmas season which will soon be upon 
us, about a “jolly good book, whereon 

AND Fito look”, and all that sort of thing. But 
Y SCI. ff we don’t want to be so amiable. We 

Frep. | might give you the old line on Art vs. 

: Commercialism, but the strands of that 

“Ss line seem to us by now worn through to 

a single thread. We _ might inveigh 
ire of Jagainst blurbs on bookjackets, but there 
nic. It {has been ‘thunder in the index on that 
n ela- [subject before, with very little accom- 
redness | plished. We find most books of the day 
1 sub- [fairly well-made, fairly well proofread, 
1ce to | fairly well typeset—and that is about 
eavors fall you can expect. We might make a 
facts §plea for tough-mindedness on the part 
t, and fof the average reader or for more of a 
1urch; Jsoft pedal on the part of the young 
-four favthors. But the average reader would 
cience § go right on desiring to enfold himself in 
er-list Ja rosy haze of romanticism when he sat 
+ two | down to read, and the young author would 
1 the J go right on grinding his molars and in- 
| part tending to show him the bitter truth about 
yption Blife. And after our fairly recent at- 
in be § tempts upon the reputations of Harold Bell 
venty- | Wright and James Oliver Curwood, we 
f the Phave tired of being sarcastic about best- 

sellers. 

Well, it draws toward the close of 

By Janother year. Here it will be the first 
rrill. fof January soon enough, and a new deal. 

Perhaps we should begin to think of our 
ap- sins. But if we begin to think of our 
- re- fp Jiterary sins alone the prospect would be- 
gious ome too murky. How frequently in the 
the Pat year we have gone on pounding our 
ation Number 4 Underwood when we hadn’t 
start @2" idea in our skull! The stream of words 
ion gat resulted has been inflicted upon you, 
‘an poor reader, ad nauseam. Indeed, in this 
he. Ptticle, we seem to be only marking time, 
ences when we should be giving you something 
facts gPithy and electrifying. 
rove @ Certainly “Cursing and  Discoursing” 
way @ Would be a better title for our column! 
hing We are sure of that at least. Perhaps by 
r of @January first we shall have prevailed upon 
ther @OUFr eminent boss to let us change to that ~ 
jlia- head. We feel that it would engender in 
itent @US & mood of recklessness and bravado that 

might result in more—what we speak of 
eal in this office as “provocative” copy. It is 
ica. tzange the way one is affected by a title! 
cae My UBe minute we type “Cursive and Dis- 
tific CUmVe” «at the top of a yellow sheet 
that of copy-paper, all pep goes out of us, 
its CVC" despite the fact that the paper is 
— yellow. We sit and long for some pre- 
ried A"! Stuff to get us going. 
eal Today’s is a column of curses. Or may- 
we be we should have headed it merely 
That Grumbles”. And the man who recently 
aa washed the walls of this office carefully 
lain removed all the pictures, so that now we 
hat have no framed fable _by Dunsany 
od (scrawled with a flourishing quill) to 
= faze upon for alleviation of our sourness 
me- 4, 2° not even photographs of wife and 
od children. All, all are gone, the old familiar 

faces! And what in hullaballoo did that 
: — — — do with our thumb-tacks? 
pri What have we been reading? Well, 
ion what have you been reading? The 
‘all Mayseous juristic treatment of the 
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Rhimelander case? About the big foot- 


ball games? About income tax reduction 
and the chances for coal this winter? 
About local politics? So have we. We've 


read one or two books that interested us, 
beside this; and several dozen that didn’t 
at all. We’ve been to several parties 
and have met several celebrities, among 
them Anne Parrish and Leonard Merrick, 
both of whom we worshipped from a 
distance and liked the look of. We've 
started a desultory journal, which we have 
headed “Secrets of a Sub-Editor”. Here 
is some of it: 

Late Fall, 1925: We are nearly forty, 
and every time we stop to think about it 
we want to jump off the Brooklyn Bridge. 
We made a lot of pictures in water- color 
several years ago of somewhat fantastic 
animals, They were painted on the card- 
boards that the laundry slides into your 
shirts, after removing all the buttons from 
the shirts and treating the soft collars 
with a rasp. The thick water-color we 
laid on looked very bright against the 
gray cardboard. It still looks bright. 
We had a lot of fun. We wrote verses 
to the. pictures. But no publisher will 
bring the thing out as a book, because 
we used so many colors that they say the 
reproduction of the pictures would be ex- 
tremely expensive. 

Such is the life of a great artist! And 
to think of the beautiful blue whale of 
the Balearic Sea that we drew, and, the 
beautiful poetry we wrote about him, 
such as: 

“You will know him by these presents,” 

Said I to my Cousin Ella, 

In the evening as we sat, 
“By his eye's faint phosphorescence, 

By his carefully rolled umbrella, 
By his beautiful opera hat!” 


And so on. And the romance of “Cas- 
par the Crab” and “Clara the Catfish” 
was our chef d’euvre! To think that 


those delicate tints and lyrical verses should 
never see the light! We called the whole 
affair “Dumb Animals, or Little Journeys 
to the Homes of Unappreciated Fauna.” 
We introduced our Uncle Marmaduke, 
to whom we dedicated the book, and Pro- 
fessor Isaac Bemis, his assistant in his 
studies as a naturalist. 

Well, our fauna must remain unappreci- 
ated! And we are nearly forty. The 
other day we let a friend’s glass cock- 
tail-shaker fall on the floor, shivering it 
to fragments; and two evenings after that 
we leaned back from a window seat and 
crashed a whole perfectly good pane of 
glass in our brother’s apartment. And on 
both occasions we were perfectly sober. 


And we went to the Yale-Princeton 
game, and, naturally, sat on the Yale 
side. 


Anyway, we didn’t go to the Yale-Har- 
vard game. 
We have decided not to keep a diary. 
W. R. B. 


The New Books 
Religion 
(Continued from preceding page) 


existence, rather than to bald agnosticism. 


It is an attempt worth reading. It will 
meet with varying response from vari- 


ous readers. 
It may be added that it is a well-written 


and well-published book. It is easy to 
read. Its statement of scientific facts in- 
vites but little criticism. In fact if it 


were not a good book about science and 
God it would be a good book about 
science and evolution. It presents a good 
résumé of the evolution of man. 


Travel 


HERE’S IRELAND. By Harotp SPEAK- 
MAN. Dodd, Mead. 1925. $3.50. 


On opening this book, one enters upon 
a blithe and memorable adventure. Out- 
wardly it is a simple enough narrative, 
telling how a young man purchased a 
donkey and donkey cart, and how in their 
company, he encircled the whole of Ire- 
land. But one leaves it wondering by 
just what gift of grace the author has ac- 
complished an airy book that will bear 
so much pondering. 

Mr. Speakman never obscures his trav- 
els to illumine the traveler, because his 
whole sympathy goes out, equally to the 
beguiling comedies and great tragedies of 
Ireland, and to the very little ass whose 
troubles are his troubles, and whose gait, 
“something between a halting crawl and 
a crawling halt,” is the measure of his 
days. To be sure, he has much good 
fortune to feel humility about, for the 


luck of the road and the interest of inn- 
fire acquaintances brought him not only 
to many a peat-smoky cottage and ancient 
town, but in time to Lady Gregory and 
“A, E”, to Countess Markievicz and 
Padraic Colum,—and at last, he would 
have us believe, to the dear Dark Rose- 
leen herself. Whether it was she or not, 
it is hard to say; but certainly in the 
concealed spiritual adventure behind this 
donkey adventure something was found 
in Ireland that was worth a very long 
quest. 


OREGON SKETCHES. 
SMITH. Putnams. 1925. 
We have in Mr. Smith’s book the New 

West, shorn of its romantic barbarity, 

save in isolated spots (like the valley 

ruled by women), where the enervating 
infiltrations of civilization have forced 
the population to subsist spiritually upon 
legends and upon the eternal beauty of the 
mountains and forests. It cannot be said 
that Mr. Smith’s rather conventional travel- 
diary, with its recurrent mourning for 

“the good old days” makes very exciting 

reading, nor that his western types are 

invested by him with any dramatic inter- 
est, but the nineteen superb illustrations 
by the author are easily worth the price 


of the book. 
Brief Mention 


HE mystery story, always popular, 

seems even to have increased in vogue. 
Our shelf this week includes half a dozen 
interesting ones. Albert Payson Terhune 
always spins a good yarn. His dog 
stories are known widely. In “The Run- 
away Bag” (Doran. $2) he turns success- 
fully to the mystery-adventure tale. If 
not always sure-fire it is, at least, rapid- 


By WALLACE 


fire. From the towers of Manhattan to 
Algiers, Bouzarea, and Chiffa the mys- 
terious bag travels, and Dirck Lanier 


travels, and the reader hotfoot after them. 
The story is always exciting and not with- 
out humour. Mr. Terhune likes action 
and he conveys his pleasure in it. A good 
train book. 

Louis Tracy, who made his first ten- 
strike years ago with “The Wings of the 
Morning,” can usually be counted on still 
for a fairly successful thriller. His latest 
is “The Black Cat” (Clode. $2). From 
the time that Captain Philip Royson first 
sees a small jetty feline on his roadway, 
things begin to happen. This story has 
an English background and involves, as 
proper mystery stories should, a_ lovely 
lady. Frank L. Packard, another reliable 
mystery writer, and the creator of Jimmie 
Dale, gives us in “Broken Waters” (Doran. 
¢2) what the publishers allow is “The 
Thrill of the Paris Underworld and The 
Spell of Tropic Isles.’ This is Packard’s 
seventeenth story or so, and a workman- 
like yarn. Edgar Wallace has followed 
his “The Missing Millions? and “The 
Hairy Arm” with “The Sinister Man.” 
(Small, Maynard. $2). If his narratives 
are not always as good as his titles, why 
his titles, for mystery tales, are particu- 
larly inveigling. This is Wallace’s sev- 
enteenth mystery story, and he does a good 
job. English background again. Crook 
against crook; diamond cut diamond! The 
enigmatic East lurking in the shadow. 

Even more sinister than “The Sinister 
Man” is Fantémas, the creation of Marcel 
Allain, the French writer,—a melodrama- 
tic brigand who reappears in “The Lord 
of Terror” (David McKay. $2). This is 
a tale extremely Gallic in its staccato, and 
full of exclamation points. There are 
many thrills against a Parisian background. 
“The Body in The Shaft” by R. F. Foster 
(Siebel Publishing Corporation. $2) 
switches us back to England again, with 
a famous big-game hunter hanging dead 
in a dumb-water shaft, and a _ reporter- 
detective on the trail. Here is a new 
writer of detective fiction worth looking 
over. And Eliot H. Robinson’s “Dee Dee” 
(Small, Maynard. $2) features yet another 
kind of detective, a “Reverend,” the Rev- 
erend David Dean, D. D. This is an 
American murder story. 


Medici Books as 


-GIFTS- 


Donald B. Macmillan’s 


Four Years in the White North 


Maj.-Gen. A. W. Greely’s Foreword appears in this 
revised edition with new maps and illustrations. 
8vo. 452 pages and 70 illustrations and maps. $4.00 
For all lovers of adventure this great explorer’s vivid de- 
scription of the Arctic world with its human and animal 
activities,and his exciting travels of over 8000 miles of 
heroic ground with his dogs and Eskimos will continue 
to have the greatest fascination. A book to own as well 
as to give for Christmas. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett’s 


IN THE GARDEN 


‘As long as one has a garden one has a future; and 
as long as one has a future one is alive,” is the 
theme of this charming and beautifully illustrated 
book—the author's last piece of writing. $1.25 


Four Hundred Years of 


CHILDREN’S COSTUME 


34 colored plates from the Great Masters, and ex- 
planatory text by Percy Macquoid, showing the 
changing styles from 1400-1800. Valuable for De- 
signers and Artists, and a guide for all in the con- 
struction of historically correct “Fancy Dress.” A 
sumptuous gift to all lovers of the beautiful. $4.50 


The Picture Guides 


Bring back all the enchantment 
of the romantic regions you may 
have visited. A new series of 
travel books,written by men who 
know and love what they por- 
tray, and profusely illustrated in 
photogravure. 

Each, $2.50 
The Land of St. Francis 
The Italian Lakes Grenoble and Thereabouts 
The French Riviera Mont Blanc 


A Book of Saints 


by Lucy Menzies 
The American Library Association recommends it 
in the “Booklist” as an “‘attractive, well-made book, 
with 26 beautiful reproductions in color of the 
Medici Prints. Each is accompanied by a brief story 
of the saint and a paragraph of information about 
the artist.” $3.00 





Flanders and Hainault 


for the 
Young 


THE HEROES 
W. Russell Flint’s charming water-color drawings 
illustrate Charles Kingsley’s classic Greek Fairy 
Tales. A book for older children, but read and ap 
preciated by grown-ups. $3.00 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY 


Publishes of 
THE MEDICI PRINTS 


Boston New York London 








to BLUE NILE 
Rosita Jorbes 


Author of “Raisuli--Suitan of the Mountains” 


“Writes a story of a journey 
in a far country that has a 
universal appeal.” 
, (Boston Transcript) 
Profusely Illustrated with Photographs, $3.50 
Ko” 
Inv 
A) PUBLISHERS -NEW YORK 














An imaginative tale 
for girts comparable 
with “Alice in 


Wonderland.” 
A distinctly original 
approach. With the 


famous Tissot pic- 
tures, some in color. 


Two ceremonies for 

Christmas Eve. Can 

be produced by child- 

ren in the or 
- & 


The Kanter Girls 


by M. L. B. Branch 


\y 
Bible Stories ‘cits. 
by Eleanor Crosby Kemp $2.50 


A Christmas Miracle 


by Anna Hempstead Branch 
Frontispiece in Color by C, Ragsdale, $1.50 


$2.00 








Publishers 


ADELPHI COMPANY 10 East 43d St. 








New York 
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The World of Rare Books 


By Freperick M. Hopkins 


NONESUCH PUBLICATIONS. 





HE Nonesuch Press of London has just 

issued a list of its forthcoming pub- 
lications for Christmas, 1925, and for the 
Spring of 1926, together with a handlist 
of the books hitherto published by the 
press. The Nonesuch Press maintain 
policy of limiting not merely the number 
of any one book, but also the total num- 
ber of its publications. Nonesuch limited 
editions amount to no mort than six 
for the year. 

The publications this winter include 
“Histories or Tales of Past Times told 
by Mother Goose, with Morals,” written 
in French by M. Perault, Englished by 
G. M. Gent, and newly edited by J. Saxon 
Childers, an octavo, limited to 1,250 


Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy” 


copies ; 

with illustrations by E. McKnight Kauffer, 
2 vols., royal octavo, limited to 750 
copies; the “Collected Works of John 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester,” crown quarto, 
limited to 750 copies; “The Tale of Mr. 
Tootleoo,” by Bernard Darwin and Elinor 
Darwin, crown quarto, the fourth unlim- 
ited edition published by the press. 

The publications for the spring of 1926 
include the “English Poems” of John 
Milton, with 53 illustrations by William 
Blake in collotype, many reproduced for 
the first time, 2 vol royal octavo, limit- 
ed to 1275 copies; “Ulick and Soracha,” a 
new novel by George Moore, royal 12mo, 
limited to 1250 copies; the “Works” of 
Thomas Otway, edited by the Rev. Mon- 
tague Summers, vols., crown quarto, 
limited to 875 s; and “The Mistress 
and Other Poems,” by Abraham Cowley, 
royal octavo, limited to 900 copies 

The Nonesuch Press emphasizes the fact 
that it sells its editions down to the last 
copy at the published price. The demand 
for its books grows with every new pub- 
lication, and the remeval of any uncer- 
tainty as to their sale enables the press to 
give an increasing value, whatever the 
price of the book 
AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTORS. 

R. BOWKER & CO. has just pub- 
lished a new edition of “Private 
Book Collectors in the United States 
and Canada,” with mention of their hob- 


bies, compiled by John Allan Holden, with 
“Modern Tendencies in 
George H. Sargent. 


yn 
»” 


an introduction 


Book Collecting, by 


It is three years since this invaluable list 
for the rare book trade was last re- 
vised. In this period the percentage of 
changes is probably greater than in any 
other classified list. Collectors as a rule 
average well above the middle years and 
deaths are consequently more frequent. 
Again, collectors will stop buying when 
their hobbies are satisfied or when cir- 
cumstances dull the spirit of book-buying. 


Since the last edition, issued in 1922, fully 
150 former collectors have died; the names 
of 400 no longer interested in book-buy- 


ing have been dropped at their personal 


request, and changes of address number 
about 150. These figures emphasize the 
large percentage of alterations in a list 
that numbers but 2,000 names. To re- 


place the eliminations, 580 names of new 


collectors have been added. This volume 
is a royal octavo, 275 pages, bound in 
blue boards and with cloth back. The 
2,000 collectors’ names and addresses are 


first arranged geographically, then alpha- 
betically,and finally by hobbies. The edi- 
tion is limited to 300 copies. It is 
esting to know that this important trade 
publication has reached a point where the 
edition is soon exhausted after publication 


inter- 


day. It shows an appreciation that is well 


deserved. 


FORTHCOMING SALES. 


N DECEMBER 7 the library of the 
late Clarence E. Williams of Short 
Hills, N. J., selections from the. library 
of Mrs. Isaac Guggenheim of Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island, together with other 
consignments, will be sold at the Ander- 


Galleries. 


son This sale includes library 
sets of standard authors, first editions, 
presentation and association copies, early 
English literature, manuscripts, colored 


drawings, and colored plate books. 

On December 8 a very important sale 
will be held at Anderson’s which includes 
a New York of first 
and autograph letters and relics of Lord 
Byron; first editions and original manu- 
scripts of Charles Dickens from the collec- 
tion of Newbury Frost Read of this city; 
original drawings for Dickens with inscrip- 


collection editions 


tions in his writing, first editions of T 


en- 


nyson, and other choice books, the property 
of an English baronet; a New York col- 
lection of Shakespeare quartos and source 
books; books in beautiful bindings, th 


property of a famous New York collec- 
tor; and early printed books from the 
bankrupt estate of John J. Phelan. This 
is a collector’s sale and there is scarcely 
an item that is not of special interest. 
On December 14 and 15 a long list of 


important consignments will be sold at 
Sotheby’s in London. The rare items in- 
clude the only known copy of Samuel 


Rowlands’s “Theater of Delightful Recrea- 
tion,” 1605; a collection of the works 
of W. H. Hudson, the author’s own copies; 
a collection of drawings by Randolph Cal- 
dicott; a Fourth Folio of Shakespeare, 
1685; fine French and English bindings; 
autograph letters of Charles Kingsley; to- 
gether with fine letters of Carlyle, Thack- 
eray, Tennyson, and manuscripts of 
Thomas Hardy and Torquato Tasso, the 
Italian poet. In a carefully selected group 
of nuggets like those in this sale a para- 
graph can give little idea of the wealth of 
material comprised in it. 


NOTE AND COMMENT. 


FIRST edition of Housman’s “A 

Shropshire Lad,” was recently sold to 
a collector in this city for $400, which 
is we believe the high record price for this 
book. 

The first edition of the authorized nar- 
rative of the “First World Flight” has 
already been sold out in advance of pub- 
lication and the publishers, Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, are ordering a new print- 
ing. 


J 


A. Edward Newton, famous as 
thor and bibliophile, whose latest volume 
is “The Greatest Book in the World and 
Other Papers,” has been elected vice presi- 
of the Pennsylvania Library Club 
for 1925-1926. 


an au- 


dent 


J 


“The First Napoleon: Some Unpublished 
Documents from the Bowood Papers,” by 
the Earl of Kerry, provides some curious 
sidelights on the Napoleonic period that 
have never been published before. More- 
over many of the papers contained in this 
interesting volume, recently published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, were writ- 
ten by persons who happened to come in 
contact with the great emperor and were 
eye-witnesses of the events related. 


> 
- 


& 


Robert Underwood Johnson, of the edi- 
staff of The Century Magazine, 
1873-1913, and ambassador to Italy, 1920- 
the exhibition of Joseph , 


torial 


1921, opened 











Pennell’s autobiography, “The Adventure 
of an Illustrator,” in which will be sho 
the various processes of manufacture, ag 
the Anderson Galleries, on December 
The exhibition following this private yj 
will be open to the public until Decem 
ber 20. 
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The current catalogue of James PF 
Drake, the rare book dealer, is an unusual. 
ly interesting and attractive one. Among 
the rarer items is an _ association copy 
of the first edition of Fitzgerald’s trans. 
lation of “The Rubaiyat of Omar Khay. 
yam,” listed at $2,500. This copy was 
given by Fitzgerald to his housekeeper, 
Mrs. Howe, who has written her name, 
“bessie Howe,” in purple ink on th 
front cover. Laid in is a two page let 
ter, with initials written by Fitzgeralg 
to his housekeeper. Fitzgerald himself 
has corrected the word “Lightening” jp 
Stanza XIV to “Lighting.” This ag 
sociation copy is probably one of th 
finest of this issue in existence. 


es 


Two sets of signers of the Declaratio 
of Independence will probably come int 
the auction room early next year. One of 
these will be the set of Dr. George C. B 


Williams of Hartford, Conn., and th 
other of the late James H. Manning 
of Albany, N. Y. 





The Salad Bowl 


Moses was allowed to lead the Hebrew 
forth into the wilderness. Can you 
imagine the feat of bringing a horde of 
escaped slaves across a wilderness without 
losing them by dysentery, typhoid fever, 
or hookworm? It was made possible by 
a simple but powerfully effective system 
of sewage disposal. 

—Bruce Barton, 










Collier's, 


s&s 

We authors lose everything we have a 
few years after we die, by law, and th 
department stores and anthologians want 
to snatch it out of our pockets while we 
live. I’m just beginning to realize what a 
swindle the Cheap Edition is. You sign a 
contract calling for a fine fat royalty 
when you reach a certain number of 
copies, and lo and behold the publisher 
starts a cheap edition which dishes you 
for ever. I’m cured! 
—A well known writer, 
spondence. 
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cee. daniieet ee Book Store, 1311 E. 67th St., Chicago. Brooklyn. 
Mag rer guages WRITERS’ SERVICE os 
RARE BOOK CO., 90 Nassau 8t., New a eS eS me gaaaammaiatg | “THE WORLD AT MIDNIGHT” contains CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
| ag ag sy i MANUSCRIPTS — CRITICIZED, | Revised, each month our unusual ecatalog of odd and 
2 gga A sete S. ’ Typed, Advice as to markets, Twenty-five strange books, autographs, prints and literary 
seine, Gotehgee Senet years as writer, editor, publisher. Circular on curiosities. Open Book Shop, 68 West Wash- equne l “ys kT le. artisticali “ius 
ee Se Pe ee request. Also catalog thirty text-books for ington, Chicago. edi ee ivid i ENGLISH Bais 
FIRST EDITIONS Books by and about writers. James Knapp Reeve (Founder and scenic — SZALATNAY. 542 East 79. York 
Walt Whitman. Good literature at modest former editor of The Editor) 8 Alex Bldg., CURRENT ENGLISH BOOKS. The Holli- , > ew ork. 
prices. Monthly catalogues issued. Oxford Franklin, Ohio. day Bookshop, 49 East 49th St., New York. 


Book Shop, Alfred T. Goldsmith, 42 Lexing- 
ton Ave., at 24th Street 


rare books. 





FIRST ‘EDITION old and 

M. §. Northwall, 641 Peters Trust Bidg., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 


teresting catalogue of Books from 15th to 20th 
Century, mailed free on application. Howes 
Bookseller, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. 





FOR WRITERS. All bibliographical infor- 
In- 


mation on Russian authors, Russian Art, 
telectural movements and especially Russian 
literature supplied by Mrs. K. N. Rosen, Box 
89. Croton on Hudson. N. V 


“100 HINTS FOR BEGINNING AUTHORS.” 
Based on long experience. Just what you need 
to know. 50c postpaid. Miriam Allen deFord, 














CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. First editions 


(D. H. Lawrence, Machen, etc.), Publications 
of Nonesuch Press, Bruce Rogers items, and 
other choice and interesting books. Moderately 


prieed. J. Henry Guntzer Jr., 51 North Re 


gent St, Port Chester, N. Y. 





Box 573, San Francisco, California. 
FOREIGN LITERATURE 
FRENCH AND GERMAN CHRISTMAS 
ecards, Calendars, gift books. Catalogues on 
request. Schoenhof’s 387 Washington St., Bos- 


ton, Mass. Established 1856. 





PLAYS wanted, especially original work by 
new writers. Frieda Fishbein, Play Broker, 








194 Weat 42nd St New York City 
CONDOR’S BOOKSTORE. 65 (fifth Ave 
Searce items. Biggest bargains in New York 
Come in Catalogue ready. 





CATALOGUE OF CHRISTMAS SUGGES- 
TIONS now ready—also Catalogue No. 5 on 
Art Subjects. To be had for the asking. 
Gotham Book Mart, 51 West 47th St. 


OVERLAND NARRATIVES; the Indians; 
slavery; the Civil War. Catalogs on request. 
The Cadmus Book Shop, 3138 West 34th St., 
New York. 




















OUT-OF-PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT books on all subjects qu 
ly supplied at lowest cost. We also spec 
in first editions, rare items, genealogies, 
tines, English books, ete. No charge or 
gation for this service. Announcements 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, Dept. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York. Longacre 1048 
(Largest exclusive out-of-print specialists 
the world.) 


OUR OUT-OF-PRINT SERVICE 
without obligation for books, magazines, 
alogies, English publications, special 
ete. Items quoted at moderate prices. 
tional Bibliophile Service, 1270 Broadway, 
York. Pennsylvania 2986. 
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ALABAMA 


Montgomery, Thompson Book Co. 


ARIZONA 


Grand Canyon, 


Fred Harvey Co.—El Tovar Hotel 
CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley, Sather Gate Book 

Fresno, Fresno Book Shop 


Los Angeles, 
California Arcade Station 
Parkers Book Stand, 3123 S. Vermont 
J. W. Robinson Co., 7th & Grand 


News 


Palo Alto, Sequoia Book Shop 
Pasadena, A. C. Vroman 
Sacramento, Levinsons Book Store 


San Bernardino, Fred Harvey Co. 


San Diego, The Book Nook 


San Francisco, Paul Elder & Co. 


COLORADO 


Boulder, Greenman Stores Co. 


Colorado Springs, Their Book Shop 


Denver, 
Auditorium Book Store, 1407 Arapahoe 
Ss 
The Bookery, 1647 Welton 
Rutherfords Book Store, 1654 Cal- 
ifornia St. 
CONNECTICUT 
Hartford, Edwin V. Mitchell 
Middletown, Hazens Book Store 


New Britain, Dickinson Book Store 


New Haven, Seward P. Judd Co. 
New London, The Bookshop 


Stamford, Stamford Bookstore 

Waterbury, Jos. H. Devereaux & Co. 
DELAWARE 

Wilmington, Greenwood Book Shop 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington, D. C., Brentanos 


Wayfarers Book Shop 


Grace Dodge Hotel 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta, Millers Book Store 
Savannah Savannah Book Shop 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago, 
U. S. Book Shop, 434 So. Wabash Ave. 
W. P. Blessing Co., 208 S. Wabash 
Bradys Book Shop, 3145 Broadway 
Brentanos 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 
Janskys Book Shop, 85 E. Van Buren 
A. Kroch & Co., 22 N. Michigan 
P. O. News Co., 31 W. Monroe 
University of Chicago Bookstore, 5812 
Ellis ve. 
Walden Book Shop, 307 Plymouth Ct. 
Walden Book Shop, 410 N. Michigan 
Ave. 
Evanston, Lords Dept. Store 
Springfield, Coe Brothers 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis, Beachs Book Shop 
Marion, S. T. Musser & Son 
South Bend. The Book Shop 
IOWA 


Cedar Rapids Holden-Kahler Stecker 


Des Moines Hymans Book Co. 


Younkers Bros. 


is featured in all leading Bookshops in the 


Wherever Books are Sold— 
The Saturday R 


of LITERATURE 












KENTUCKY NEW MEXICO 
Lonisville, W. K. Stewart Co. Callup, Fred Harvey Co. 
Wilderness Road Book Shop 
NEW YORK 
LOUISIANA Alfred, The Box of Books 
New Orleans, D. H. Holmes Co. Auburn, Irving S. Colwell 
Shreveport, Hirsch & Leman Co. Buffalo, Wm. Hengerer Co. 
Jamestown, Fred E. Hatch 
MAINE Olean, F. H. Oakleaf Co. 
Rockland Huston Tuttle Rye, Rye Book & Gift Shop 
MARYLAND Saranac Lake, Lantern Book Shop 
“ Schenectady, E. Hallenbeck 
Baltimore, Hochschild Kohn & Cu. 
, . Syracuse, W. Y. Foote Co. 
Norman Remington Co. . 
Emily Mundys Bookshop 
Cumberland, John A. Fulton & Co. Syracuse University Book Store 
Easton, Robeson Bros. Troy, Allen Book & Ptg. Co. 
av , Brooklyn, Brooklyn Heights Stationery Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS Kleinteichs Book Store, 1245 Fulton St. 
Boston, Laatnsil Stationery Co., 71 Clark St. 
A. Ni s , 1917 Pitki 
Copley Gift Shop, 456 Stuart St. ae oe . 
Old Corner Book Shop Rodgers Book Store, 258 Fulton St. 
Old Grew House Book Shop Ross Book Store, 1068 Flatbush Ave. 
Smith & McCance, 5 Ashburton PI. T. B. Ventres, 286 Livingston St. 
Vendome News, 261 Dartmouth St. Ziv Brothers. 296 Flatbush Ave. 


West End Book Store, 


32 Leverett St. 


Pittsfield, Open Book Shop 
Cambridge Amee Bros. 
Springfield, 

H. R. Hunttire Co., Myrich Bldg. 


Johnson’s Book Store, 301 Main 


St. 


Worcester, F. A. Easton Co. 
MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor, Slater Book Shop 

Detroit, The Book Nook, 4630 Woodward 


John W. Sheehan & Co., 
ward 


Grand Rapids, Raymers Book 


1550 Wood- 


Store 


Kalamazoo Beecher-K ymer-Patterson 
Caryl Book & Typewriter Stores 
Pontiac, Sackenstose Book Store 
Port Huron, David Mac Taggart Co. 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth, The Book Shop, Glass Block 
Minneapolis, Book Section, Powers 
Modern Book Store, 127 S. 4th St. 
Mabel Ulrichs Bookshop, 71 S. 12th 
St. 
St. Paul, The Golden Rule 
Kilmarnock Books 
St. Marie Cigar & News, 98 E. 5th St. 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City, Fred Harvey Co. 
Doubleday Page & Co. 
St. Louis, Stix Baer & Fuller 
Doubleday Page & Co. 
NEBRASKA 
Fremont, Chappel Book Store 
Lincoln, Miller & Paine 
Omaha, W. R. Matthews 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Church Press, 108 Clark St. 


New York City. W. Beyer, 213 W. 43rd St. 


Bloch Publishing Co., 26 E. 22nd St. 
M. I. Braverman, 20 Vesey St. 
Brentanos, 1 W. 47th St. 

Brick Row Book Shop, 19 E. 47th St. 


Britannica Book Shop, 342 Madison 
ve. 


Bryant Bookshop, 72 W. 43rd St. 

S. Budow, 3 Greenwich Ave. 

Channel Book Shop, 277 Park Ave. 

Clinton Book Store, 62 W. 8th St. 

Columbia University Press, 2950 Broad- 
way 


Dorms Book Store,. 1115 Amsterdam 
ve. 

Doubleday Page & Co., Lexington 
Entrance Grand Central Terminal 
Doubleday Page & Co., Long Island 

rcade 


Doubleday Page & Co., Lord & Taylors 
5th Ave. 

Robert Fridenberg, 22 W. 56th St. 

C. Gerhardt, 25 W. 42nd St. 

Alfred F. Goldsmith, 42 Lexington 

Harcourt Brace Bookshop, 4 W. 
43rd St. 

Hidden Book Shop, 

—— Book Shop, 
& Co., 

Knotts, 233 E. 

O. Linet, 4 Malry Square 
Literary Lobby, 28 W. 44th St. 

McDevitt Wilsons, 30 Church St. 

Max N. Maisel, 424 Grand St. 

Mendoza Book Co., 15 Ann St. 

Midner Book Shop, 32 W. 8th St. 

Orientalia, 32 W. 58th St. 


Pennsylvania Terminal Bookshop, 7th 
Ave. 32nd 


Penquin Book Store, 7 E. 15th St. 
Reliance Book Shop, 23 E. 14th St. 


Seiffers Bookstore, 735 Westchester 
Ave. 


A. G. Seiler, 1225 Amsterdam Ave. 
Sunwise Turn, 51 E. 44th St. 

L. Urdang, 165 W. 4th St . 
Edwin C. Walker, 211 W. 138 St. 
John Wanamaker 


Washington Square 
8th St. 


M. J. Whaley, 749 5th Ave. 


74 Broadway 
Jimmie 127 Uni- 

versity 
L. Jonas 
Kathleen 


City Hall Sta. 
17th St. 


Book Shop, 27 


Hanover, Dartmouth Bookstore 
Peterborough, Ventura Bookshop NORTH CAROLINA 
NEW JERSEY Asheville, H. Taylor Rogers 
Pinehurst, Katherine Way 
Atlantic City, Traymore Book Shop 
Bloomfield, Poor Richards Book Shop OHIO 
Canton, New Exchange Co. 
East Orange, Brick Church Book Shop 
Cincinnati, Stewart D. Kidd Co. 
Morristown, Lucy P. Carr The Book Shelf 
Newark, The Book Shop Cleveland, David Blum, 801 Euclid Ave. 
Doubleday Page & Co. Burrows Bros. 
L. Bamberger & Co. Cleveland Hotel 
N B ick W. R. Reed Higbee Bookshop 
New Brunswick, 5 . Ree Masshell Brug Steves 
Perth Amboy, Ompoge Book Shop Richard Laukhuff, 40 Taylor Arcade 
9 Schroeder’s, 202 Superior Ave. 
Trenton, Travers Book Shop Statler Hotel 
Upper Montclair, Burners Book Shop University Book Store, 10514 Euclid 








eview 





United States and Canada 





McClellan & Co. 


Columbus, 
Pettibone McLean 
Newbook Library 
Varsity Supply Co. 


Dayton, Pettibone McLean Co. 

Oberlin, Haylors 

Toledo, La Salle & Koch Book Shop 
OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Fred Harvey Co. 


Tulsa, Tulsa Book Shop 
OREGON 
Portland, J. K. Gill Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Carlisle, W. C. Clarke 
Erie, The Book Shop 
Harrisburg, The Book Shop 
Haverford, E. S. McCawley & Co. 
Lancaster, Barr Book Shop 
Lebanon, K. S. Bollman 
McKeesport, McKeesport News Co. 
Philadelphia, Centaur Book Shop, 1224 


Chancellor St. 
Locust St. Book Shop 
C. Ross Smith, 26 S. 17th St. 
Temple Bookshop, 1746 N. Watts 
John Wanamaker 


St. 


Pittsburgh, Joseph Horne Co. 
Booklovers Shop, 223 S. Highland Ave. 
Kaufmanns 


Jones Book Store, 237 Wood St. 


Scranton, Reismans 
Shamokin, Sminks Book Shop 
Ye Booke Shoppe 


G. W. Leach, Jr. 


Titus ville, 
Wilkes-Barre, 
Williamsport, H. Y. Otto Bookstore 
RHODE ISLAND 


Gregorys Bookstore 
Co. 


Providence, 
Preston & Rounds 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Lightharts Book Store 

Columbia, State Book Store 
TENNESSEE 

Nashville, Presbyterian Book Store 
TEXAS 

Austin, Texas Book Store 

Dallas, New Stand, Commerce St. 

Galveston, A. W. Purdy & Son 

Houston, Wagner & Jones 
VIRGINIA 

Charlottesville, New Dominion Book Shop 

Richmond, L. P. Levy Co. 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle, The Book Shop, 5th & Pine Sts. 

Spokane, John W. Graham & Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston, Ashton & Major 
WISCONSIN 
Madison, Hawthorne Book Shop 
Brown Book Shop 
Milwaukee, Hampels Book Store 
CANADA 
Vancouver, B. C., Hudson Bay Co. 
Winnipeg, Man., T. Eaton Co. 
Russell Lang & Co. 


Ottawa, Ont., Chateau Laurier News Stand 


Toronto, Ont., Don Quixote Book Shoppe 
T. Eaton Co. 
John P. McKenna 


Woodstock, Ont., E. J. Coles Co. 


Montreal, Quebec, Chapmans Bookstore 
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Joan 
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of Arc 


A new biography by 
Albert Bigelow Paine 


This is the authoritative story of the peasant girl of France who at seventeen led a nation’s armies; her first unbiased and complete 


biography. It is the story as told on oath by her playmates, her neighbors, her comrades-at-arms, the doctors who questioned her, 
the judges who tried her. This, along with the testimony and letters of Joan herself, is now complete in English for the first time. 
$10.50 


Nearly 100 pictures—32 in gravure and one in full color. 


Calvin Coolidge: The Man Who 
Is President 


A biography by 
William Allen White 
Mr. White, himself a country-town man, presents what he con- 
siders Coolidge’s weaknesses as well as his strong points. An 
honest and interesting portrait. Illustrated. $2.00 


Ernestine Sophie 


A new novel by 


Sophia Cleugh 
The vivacity, humor, and adventure born in “‘Matilda” have not 
died. The author has rejuvenated them in “Ernestine Sophie.” 
And what a rejuvenation! The piquant, wide-awake heroine who 
dominates this second novel is every bit as captivating as Matilda 
ever thought of being. $2.00 


The Little World 


by Stella Benson 
Stella Benson writes about places and people in America, Japan, 
China and India, including a vivid account of her wedding jour- 
ney across “‘the States” in a Ford. Illustrated, $2.50 


Two volumes. 


The Life and Letters of 
Thomas Jefferson 
A biography by 
Francis W. Hirst 


The first English biography of Thomas Jefferson. A friend and 
disciple of Lord Morley—who encouraged him to attempt the work 
—Mr. Hirst is a sympathetic critic. Illustrated. Prob. Price $7.50 


Christina Alberta’s Father 
A new novel by 
H. G. Wells 


A return to the author’s early manner in “‘Kipps”’ and “Mr. Polly.” 
“It stands, as a matter of fact, quite by itself. It is excellent,” said 
John Farrar in the New York Sun. You can’t help liking Christina 
Alberta. She is irresistible. $2.50 


Animal Heroes of the Great War 
by Ernest Harold Baynes 


An unusual record, written as only Baynes, the lover of animals and 
their understanding chronicler, could write it. Illustrated. $3.50 


John -~ 
Masefield’s 


fully bound volumes. All of his ballads, plays, poems, and narrative poems are included. 


Complete Works 
of W. B. Yeats 


The Song of the 
Indian Wars 


Collected 
—W orks 


At last John Masefield’s complete works, his novels and short stories alone excepted, have been brought together into four beauti- 


Yule Fire, 
An Anthology 


Probable price $3.50 each volume. 


Science and the 
Modern World 


by A. N. Whitehead 


Embodies a study of the men- 


by Marguerite Wilkinson 


The sweet homeliness of the 


in five volumes 


William Butler Yeats’ complete 


by John G. Neiharde | 


works are now ready in five vol- 
umes. $2.50 each 
There is also a limited auto- 
graphed edition de luxe. 

$5.00 each. 


The Tragedy 
of Waste 


by Stuart Chase 


“A book that is at once exciting 
and informing. Mr. Chase has 
delivered himself of an epic. In 
vigor of phrasing and potency 
of expression no economist in 


This new poem by Mr. Neihardt | 


carries on his epic which was 
begun in “The Song of Three 
Friends” and ‘“‘The Song of Hugh 
Glass.” Illustrated by Allen T. 
True. $2.25 


The Modern 
Reader’s Bible 


by Richard G. Moulton 


The price for this remarkable 
book of over 1,700 pages con- 
taining the complete Bible in 
modern, readable form, with 400 
pages of literary analysis, has 
been reduced to: Cloth, $2.50; 


early carols and the reverent 
insight of the best modern lyrics 
make this a book of Christmas 
poems to be cherished. Ililus- 
trated. $2.50 


What and Why 
Is Man ? 


by Richard L. Swain 


Follows the questions-and-an- 
swer method used by the author 
in meetings in scores of cities 
from coast to coast. Answers 
actual questions from real life 


tality.of Western culture during 
the past three centuries, in so 
far as it has been influenced by 
the development of science. 
$3.00 


Etchers and 


Etchings 
by Joseph Pennell 


“Mr. Pennell’s book, designed 
for the collector as well as the 
student, is a beautiful piece of 
book making. ... It is rich with 
information drawn from Mr. 
Pennell’s long experience.” 

— The Nation. 


New and cheaper edition. Fully 


Leather, $4.50; Cloth, illus- | that trouble the average man 
illustrated. $10.00 


trated, $5.00. and woman. $1.75 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


America can excel him.”—New 
York Times. $2.50 


The Voyagers 


Padriac Colum makes an epic of the conquest of the Atlantic; a 
stirring book, weaving legend and history into one tale. $2.25 


Pinocchio 


The famous Italian children’s book; a new complete translation, 
printed in Italy, with hundreds of gay and amusing illustrations. $5.00 














